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Ties  with  Egypt:  Cold  or  warm? 


Is  there  an  “improved  new  atmos¬ 
phere  in  Israeli-Egyptian  relations  of 
fate?”  Cabinet  sources  said  yester¬ 
day  there  is.  And  it  was  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  President  Hosni  Mubar¬ 
ak  is  expected  to  send  a  special 
envoy  to  Prime  Minister  Peres  short¬ 
ly- 

Peres  last  night  told  a  meeting  of 
Hadassah  women  in  Jerusalem  that 
he  has  invited  Mubarak  to  meet  with 
him  on  Israel's  border  with  Egypt, 
and  that  Israel  would  like  to  “warm 
up"  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

But  other  government  officials  in 
Jerusalem  counselled  caution.  They 
. .  said  there  had  been  nothing  in  recent 
"S«sraeli- Egyptian  exchanges  to  war¬ 
rant  hopes  of  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  relationship. 

Each  of  these  differing  assess¬ 
ments  cited  the  conversations  last 
week  between  Ambassador  Moshe 
-Sasson  in  Cairo  and  top  Egyptian 
policymakers.  Sasson  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Kamal  Hassan  Ali 
and  with  Foreign  Minister  Esmat 
Abdel  Meguid. 

The  sources  said  “the  impression 
is  that  something  is  moving,"  in 
/positive  direction  in  the  relationship. 
They  said  Meguid  appeared  to  have 
!been  encouraged  by  Israel's  posi¬ 
tions  on  Lebanon. 


The  officials  said  the  ambassa¬ 
dor's  meetings,  while  conducted  in  a 

friendly  atmosphere,  had  basically 
been  a  reiteration  of  positions  by  the 

two  sides.  They  said  Vice-Premier 

and  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir  had  conveyed  this  cautious  im¬ 
pression  in  his  report  to  the  cabinet 
yesterday  on  the  ambassador's  talks. 

They  said  that  an  exchange  of 
special  envoys  between  Mubarak 
and  Peres,  if  it  materializes,  would 
certainly  be  something  of  a  “ges¬ 
ture"  by  the  Egyptian  leader  to¬ 
wards  the  new  prime  minister.  But  it 
need  not  portend  a  substantive  shift, 
they  warned.  There  bad  been  such 
exchanges  in  the  past,  which  had  not 
produced  any  breakthrough  in  the 
“cold  peace.” 

This  disparity  of  assessments 
seems  to  reflect  a  deeper  difference 
of  attitude  and  approach  between 
Peres  and  Shamir  towards  the  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Egypt. 

Peres  is  plainly  eager  for  an  early 
breakthrough,  predicated  on  the 
change  of  government  in  Israel,  die 
new  government’s  liberalization  me¬ 
asures  on  the  West  Bank,  its  Leba¬ 
non  policy,  and  its  desire  to  enter 
into  the  legal  process  of  conciliation 
regarding  the  Taba  border  dispute. 

These  are  the  three  issues  which 
Egyptian  leaders  have  repeatedly 


cited  as  the  causer  of  dm  “freeze- 
over”  in  the  relationship. 

Fbr  Shamir,  this  linkage  of  the 
relationship  with  Egypt  to  other 
policies  of  die  previous  government 
is  naturally  unpalatable. 

But  the  concern  over  Peres’s 
energetic  approach  extends  beyond 
the  foreign  minister  himself.  Sea¬ 
soned  foreign  service  officials  are 
worried  lest  a  too  hasty  pace  back¬ 
fire. 

They  note  -  and  Peres's  aides  and 
advisers  are  aware  of  this  too  -  that 
Egypt's  primary  preoccupation  at 
this  time  is  with  the  Arab  world 
moderates. 

This  could  be  cause  for  caution 
and  restraint  in  Israel's  overtures,  in 
the  view  of  many  experienced  Israeli 
officials. 

Caution  and  restraint  are  re¬ 
quired,  they  believe,  both  in  regards 
to  Taba  and  in  regards  to  Peres's 
unconcealed  desire  for  a  summit 
meeting  with  Mubarak.  They  urge 
that  any  concessions  or  interim  prop¬ 
osals  on  Taba  be  carefully  thought 
out  and  tentatively  put  forward  -  so 
that  Israel  is  neither  rebuffed  nor 
bought  off  too  cheaply. 

In  the  Peres  camp  there  is  - 
perhaps  inevitably  at  this  still-early 
stage  of  the  unity  government  -  a 
(Conti coed  on  Page  7) 


Defence  sources  on  Nakoura: 

‘Well  be  patient 
about  talks — 
but  not  forever* 


Moda’i:  ‘New  shekel’  in  the  works 


By  AVITEMKIN 
Port  Economic  Reporter 

The  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of 
Israel  plan  to  introduce  a  “new 
shekel'’  in  the  near  future.  Finance 
Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i  said  yester¬ 
day. 

Speaking  to  reporters  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Moda'i  said  there  has  been  no 
final  decisions  on  the  matter  or  on  a 
date  for  its  implementation. 

-  He  said  the  replacement  of  the 
shekel  will  be  only  a  technical  action 
designed  to  “bringdown  zeroes"  as  a 
means  of  easing  the  pressure  on 
overcrowded  computers,  which  are 
finable  to  handle  the  large  figures 
resulting  from  Israel's  inflation. 

The  minister  also  said  the  target  of 
the  economic  package  deal  is  to 
bring  the  monthly  inflation  -rate 
down  to  around  6  per  cent  by  Febru¬ 
ary.  But  he  warned  that  this  goal  will 
be  achieved  only  if  government 
spending  is  further  slashed  and  some 
government  functions  abolished. 


Moda'i  said  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  price  explosion  in  February 
when  the  price  freeze  expires,  is  to 
reduce  purchasing  power  both  the 
government’s  and  the  public’s.  The 
time  the  cuts  in  the  budget  will  entail 
dismissing  workers  “to  ensure  that 
the  money  slashed  is  not  returned  to 
the  various  ministries  through  the 
back  door,"  he  added. 

Moda'i  said  that  during  the  three- 
month  package  deal  and  price 
freeze,  he  may  seek  changes  in  the 
original  accord  if  “distortions  arise. " 
He  added  that  such  revisions  will 
need  the  approval  of  the  other  part¬ 
ners  to  the  agreement. 

The  ministry  cautioned  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  recession,  although 
they  are  not  connected  to  the  pack¬ 
age  deal.  He  szid  the  government' 
will  be  ready  to  prevent  “acute  un¬ 
employment  areas." 

Moda'i  stressed  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  grant  government  aid 
only  where  the  needed  sums  are 


small  and  the  benefits  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  large. 

“Ata  is  a  good  example  of  what  I 
mean.  We  are  prepared  to  grant  the 
firm  a  respite  but  not  to  grant  it  a 
long-term  solution  based  on  govern¬ 
ment  funds,"  be  said. 

Moda’i  forecast  that  by  February 
the  workers’  real  wages  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  their  level  at  the  beginning  of 
November. 

He  admitted  that  in  “some  ex¬ 
treme  cases,"  young  couples  paying 
back  house  mortgages  will  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  cope  with  this 
expenditure.  He  is  confident  that  in 
such  case  “the  Jewish  heart  will  find 
a  solution.” 

Moda’i  hinted  ax  a  possible  future 
dash  between  himself  and  Prime 
Minister  Peres  over  the  Defence 
Ministry  budget.  Referring  to 
Peres’s  position  that  a  further  cut  in 
the  defence  budget  is  not  possible, 
Moda'i  said  that  “It  adds  to  mv 


Abie  Nathan  (at  right  in  top  photo)  superrises  distribution  ha  Ethiopia 
last  week  of  food  and  supplies  he  brought  from  Israel.  In  bottom 
photo,  starring  Ethiopian  children  wait  to  be  fed. 

Nathan  back  from  Ethiopia 
with  stories  of  horror 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
One  million  children  in  Ethiopia's 
drought-stricken  areas  are  expected 
to  die  either  of  famine  and  disease, 
or  of  digestive  complications  from 
the  food  they  receive.  This  was 
stated  yesterday  by  Peace  Ship  own¬ 
er  Abie  Nathan  on  his  return  from  a 
week's  visit  to  northern  Ethiopia. 

While  millions'  in  the  north  are 
safe  ring  from  hunger,  disease,  and 
exposure,  Ethiopia’s  capital,  Addis 
Ababa  has  luxury  hotels  and  shops 
bursting  with  food,  defiuaries  and 
expensive  drinks  and  items  for  tour¬ 
ists,  Nathan  said. 

Nathan  announced  he  is  creating  a 
foundation  to  raise  funds  for  Ethio¬ 
pian  children.  The  foundation  will 


seek  help  from  Jews  through  the 
world. 

Nathan  said  he  believes  only  part 
of  the  food  and  other  aid  pouring 
into  Ethiopia  will  reach  the  needy. 
Much  will  find  its  way  to  other 
countries  for  political  reasons,  and 
some  aid  money  will  be  spent  on 
alcoholic  beverages  and  jewelry  for 
the  ruling  classes,  he  claimed. 

Nathan,  who  donated  55,000  to 
the  Ethiopian  Relief  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  was  allotted  a  small 
airplane  and  a  photographer  by  foe  _ 
authorities  to  visit  the  afflicted 
areas.  Nathan  readied  Ala  Mate,  a 
town  where  50,000  hungry  people 
had  assembled  in  the  hope  of  getting 
food. 

(CmtiaMd  on  P«g*  7) 


Port  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

If  the  Lebanese  delegation 
turns  up  for  the  military  talks  at 
Nakoura  on  Wednesday  -  it  will 
find  the  Israeli  officers  waiting. 
This  was  stated  by  high,  defence 
officials  yesterday  who  stressed 
that  Israel  would  not  “play 
games”  with  Lebanon  regarding 
the  talks  aimed  at  working  out 
security  arrangements  for  an 
Israeli  pullback. 

The  officials  spoke  in  response  to 
unconfirmed  '  reports  from  Beirut . 
that  Lebanon’s  suspension  of  the 
talks  -  following  Israel’s  arrest  of  an 
Amal  Shi'ite  militia  leader  and  three 
of  his  men  in  Sidon  -  would  extend 
only  through  today's  scheduled 
meeting.  The  reports  indicated  the 
Lebanese  side  would  appear  for 
Wednesday’s  session. 

The  defence  sources  warned, 
though,  that  Israel's  readiness  to 
resume  the  talks  is  obviously  not 
unlimited.  If  the  Lebanese  suspen¬ 
sion  were  maintained  for  too  long, 
Israel  would  have  to  consider  other 
alternatives,  they  said. 

Hus  appeared  to  be  an  oblique 
reference  to  Israel's  ideas  for  a  par¬ 
tial  IDF  pullback  if  the  talks  with 
Lebanon  (and  the  parallel  indirect 
tails  with  Syria)  remain  bogged 
down  or  fail  to  produce  a 
withdrawal-and-security  accord. 


Israel  signalled  publicly  to  the 
Amal  movement  yesterday  that  if  it 
pfwigwi  to  cease  its  terrorist  attacks 
on  the  IDF,  an  accommodation 
would  be  found  for  Mahmoud 
Fakih,  the  Sidon  Amal  leader,  and 
the  other  three  detained  men. 

But  Israel  made  it  clear  that  failing 
an  Amal  undertaking  the  IDF  would 
continue  hunting  down  terrorists 
and  suspected  terrorists  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  zone.  The  primary  considera¬ 
tion,  defence  officials  said,  has  to  be 
foe  safety  of  IDF  troops. 

The  two  middlemen  in  the  Israel- 
Lebanon-Syria  talks,  UN  senior  aide 
(Centbmed  on  Page  2,  Col.  5) 

Katyusha  fired  at 
southern  Golan  area 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  107-mflanetie  Katyusha  rocket 
was  fired  yesterday  morning  towards 
the  southern  Golan  Heights  region 
where  foe  Syrian  and  Jordanian  bor¬ 
ders  meet  with  Israel's.  No  one  was 
hurt. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  rocket 
was  fired  from  behind  the  Jordanian 
or  the  Syrian  lines. 

Two  Katyushas  were  fired  from 
Jordanian  territory  into  the  Jordan 
Valley  two  weeks  ago.  The  IDF 
regards  the  shooting  of  Katyushas 
from  the  Jordan  boder  area  as  grave, 
sources  said. 


SoWier  wounded  in  Lebanon 


By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Past  Reporter 
METULLA.  -  An  Israeli  Defence 
Forces  sotdier  was  critically  wound¬ 
ed  yesterday  when  an  army  convoy 
passing  through  foe  village  of  Sara- 
fond  south  of  Sidon  came  under  light 
arms  fire. 

He  was  given  feat  aid  an  the  spot 
and  then  flown  to  Rambam  Hospital 
in  Haifa. 

Sarafand  is  a  Shi’ite  village  known 
foritsreligkius  extremism  and  hospi¬ 


tality  to  terrorists.  EDF  troops  put  up 
roadblocks  after  the  incident  and 
conducted  searches. 

Reuters,  reporting  from  Sidon, 
said  that  about  1,500  demonstrators 
yesterday  protested  in  Sidon  against 
the  continued  Israeli  detention  of 
four  senior  Shi’ite  Modem  officials. 

-  It  was  foe  third  consecutive  day  of 
demonstrations  in  foe  Sidon  suburb 
of  Hairet  Saida  where  Israeli  troops 
on  Thursday  arrested  the  four  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Shiite  Amal  militia. 


Cabinet  to  Soviets:  Free  Jewish  activists 


By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Soviet  government's  persecu¬ 
tion  and  arrests  of  aliya  activists 
must  stop,  the  cabinet  resolved 
yesterday  at  its  weekly  session. 

Aliya  activists  must  no  longer  be 
hindered  and  harassed  in  their 
teaching  and  study  of  Hebrew.  Their 
applications  to  leave  the  country  and 
£  immigrate  to  Israel  must  be  granted, 
the  cabinet  resolved. 

This  was  the  outcome  of  the 
cabinet  discussion,  postponed  for  a 
fortnight,  and  held  following  a  re¬ 
cent  series  of  desperate  appeals  from 
aliya  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  lately  been  feeling  in¬ 
creasingly  harsh  pressure  from  the 
authorities.  This  has  been  expressed 
in  the  confiscation  of  Hebrew  text¬ 
books;  the  legal  and  physical 
harassment  of  Hebrew  teachers;  and 
the  break-up  of  classes. 

The  cabinet  resolved  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  Israel  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  the  struggle  of 
Soviet  Jewry  in  all  its  manifestations. 

The  formation  of  a  committee  of 
ministers  for  absorption  will  enable 
/liie  cabinet  to  carry  on  the  practical 
^  handling  of  the  many  problems 
affecting  Soviet  aliya  in  a  smaller 
forum  where  the  advice  of  experts 
can  be  better  used. 


The  chairman  of  tire  World  Zion¬ 
ist  Organization,  Arye  Dnizin,  who 
was  invited  to  foe  cabinet  session, 
suggested  that  the  cabinet  resolution 
also  refer  to  the  problem  of  Soviet 
Jews  who  drop  out  on  the  way  to 
Israel  and  make  their  homes  else¬ 
where. 

Dulzin's  idea  was  not  accepted, 
however,  since  the  consensus  of 
ministers  was  that  any  public  resolu¬ 
tion  designed  to  mobilize  Israel's 
friends  around  the  world  to  *put 
pressure  on  Moscow  bad  to  have  a 
positive  thrust  and  not  contain  any 
points  which  could  enable  the 
Soviets  to  sidetrack  the  issue. 

The  new  committee  of  ministers 
on  immigrant  absorption  will  have  as 
one  of  its  tasks  to  consider  ways, 
whereby  the  dropout  phenomenon 
might  be  reduced  if  aliya  from  the 
Soviet  Union  resumes. 

According  to  some  reports.  Prime 
Minister  Peres  had  been  asked  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  U.S.  grant¬ 
ing  refugee  status  (and  therefore 
entry  papers)  to  Soviet  Jewish  aliya 
dropouts  with  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  while  on  his  vist  to 
Washington  last  month.  It  trans¬ 
pired  that  Peres  did  not  raise  the 
matter  with  Shultz. 

Dulzin  complained  to  the  cabinet 
that  major  Jewish  bodies  like  HIAS 


(the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty)  had  boosted  the  proportion  of 
Soviet  dropouts  by  their  intensive 
activities  in  Europe,  their  generous 
aid  to  the  dropouts,  and  their  assur¬ 
ances  to  the  Soviet  Jews  among 
whom  they  worked  in  Vienna  and 
Rome,  that  U.S.  authorities  would 
welcome  them  and  ease  their 
absorption  process  in  every  way. 

Absorption  Minister  Ya’acov 
Tsur,  in  an  interview  after  the 
cabinet  session,  said  as  Israel  is  a  free 
country,  it  could  not  compel  any¬ 
body  to  go  anywhere.  His  implica¬ 
tion  was  that  no  application  would 
be  made  to  the  U.S.  to  deny  refugee 
status  to  the  dropouts.  However, 
Tsur  said  that  ways  would  be  sought, 
in  the  spheres  of  organization  and 
information,  to  reduce  dropout 
“when  the  gates  reopen." 

Tsur  said:  “Jewish  organizations 
in  the  West  have  harmed  aliya  in  the 
past.  The  Jewish  Agency  and  the 
World  Zionist  Organization  will  in¬ 
itiate  contact  with  these  organiza¬ 
tions." 

Tsur  said  that  all  members  of  the 
cabinet  had  expressed  concern  about 
foe  dropout  phenomenon.  “But  it's 
hard  to  talk  about  dropouts  when 
there  is  no  aliya  from  Russia."  he 
added. 

Peres  said  that  the  subject  of 


Soviet  Jewry  must  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  talks  between  the  super¬ 
powers. 

Concluding  the  first  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing  on  Soviet  Jewry  in  many  years, 
Peres  said  the  entire  nation  must  be 
enlisted  in  the  effort  to  save  Soviet 
Jews. 

“Our  main  object  is  to  let  Soviet 
Jews  know  we  will  not  tire  of  work¬ 
ing  for  their  cause,”  Peres  said. 

Also  yesterday,  the  Council  of  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  called  on  all  en¬ 
lightened  nations  and  people  to 
'work  for  the  rescue  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  cabinet  also  decided  at  its 
meeting  yesterday  to  set  up  foe  fol¬ 
lowing  committees  of  ministers: 

•  On  symbols  and  ceremonies, 
chaired  by  Deputy  Premier  and 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon. 

•  On  road  safety,  chaired  by  Trans¬ 
port  Minister  Haim  Corfu. 

•  On  immigrant  absorption,  chaired 
by  Absorption  Minister  Ya'acov 
Tsur. 

•  On  foreign  service  appointments, 
chaired  by  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir. 

The  cabinet  appointed  Gad  Avin- 
er  as  director-general  of  the  Ministry 
of  Police  and  Zvi  Zflker  as  director- 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs. 


Four  killed  on  roads 


'  Four  people  were  killed  and  28 
were  injured  yesterday  in  five  road 
accidents. 

In  the  collision  of  a  car  and  a  truck 
near  Kibbutz  Gadot,  two  young  men 


were  killed  and  an  IDFsgan-aluf  was 
injured. 

One  soldier  was  killed,  and  three 
hurt,  in  an  accident  near  Kiryat 
Malachi.  The  dead  man  was  identi¬ 
fied  as  Shmuel  David,  23.  of  Ashke- 
lon. 

An  infant  girl  was  killed  in  a  crash 
at  the  Givati  Junction  near  Ashke- 
tou.  Her  parents  and  two  sisters  were 
seriously  injured. 

Fifteen  people  were  hospitalized 
in  Safad  after  a  crowded  pick-up 
truck  collided  with  a  car  near  the 
Amiad  Junction  in  Galilee. 

In  an  accident  near  Moshav  Shef- 
er,  five  persons  were  hurt. 

Minister  of  Transport  Haim  Corfu 
said  yesterday  that  the  new  cabinet 
panel  on  road  safety  would  meet 
soon. 


Probe  into  stowaway  case 
to  get  under  way  tomorrow 


EIGHT  PAGES 
FROM  SUNDAY'S 

cbc^'cUrlJork  (Times 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  investigation  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  case 
of  foe  Tanzanian  stowaway  who  was 
forced  to  leave  an  Israeli  ship  in 
March,  1982  is  to  begin  tomorrow. 

Dan  Hiram,  chairman  of  the  Israel 
Shipping  Research  Institute  board, 
was  appointed  by  Transport  Minis¬ 
ter  Haim  Corfu  to  bead  the  team 
probing  the  incident,  which  came  to 
light  last  week. 

According  to  the  report,  which 
was  revealed  to  the  daily  Hadashot 
by  a  crew  member  of  foe  m.s. 
Moran,  foe  ship’s  master,  CapL 
Avner  Gilad,  forced  foe  stowaway 
onto  an  improvised  raft  after  be  was 
discovered  on  board  shortly  after  foe 
ship’s  departure  from  Dar  es- 
Salaam.  The  Moran  is  owned  by  foe 
Kibbutz  Meuhad's  Tarshisfr  shipping 
company,  and  foe  57-year-old  Gilad 
is  a  member  of  foe  movement's 
Kibbutz  Nahshoiim. 

It  was  learned  that  Gilad  reg¬ 
istered  the  incident  in  the  official 
ship’s  tog  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  did 
not  attract  foe  attention  of  the 


Transport  Ministry's  superintendent 
in  Eilat,  who  examined  the  log. 

The  entry  reportedly  read  “left 
Dar  es-Salaam.  A  stowaway  was 
discovered.  We  put  him  down  on  foe 
coast  of  Mozambique.” 

Gilad  declines  to  comment  on  foe 
incident  But  iris  friends  and  feBow 
kibbutz  members,  are  convinced 
that  his  version  will  throw  a  different 
Hgbt  otfthe  case  mid  vindicate  him. 

Zamir:  Crackdown  on 
illegal  money  exchange 

Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 

Black-market  activities  in  foreign 
currency  have  got  out  of  hand, 
Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
said  yesterday. 

Zamir,  in  an  announcement,  said 
that  police  today  will  begin  a  crack¬ 
down  00  illegal  foreign-currency 
dealers  on  foe  streets  of  various 
cities. 

He  said  that  foe  law  provides  for 
jail  terms  of  up  to  three  years  and 
fines  of  op  to  far  offenders. 


MONTHLY 

DOLLAR 

INTEREST 
DURING  THE 
FIRST  YEAR 
OF  SAVING 


Only  Israel  Discount  Bank  pays 
you  0.9%  dollar  linked  interest, 
every  month -during  your  first 
year  of  saving!  You'll  earn  0.8 % 
per  month  throughout  the  next 
three  years  and  1.0%  during  the 
fifth  year. 

These  attractive  rates  apply  to 
one  savings  plan  only,  the 
YTTRON  CURRENT  INCOME 
DOLLAR  PLAN  (Yitron  Dolan  - 
Hachnasa  Shotefet).  In  addition 
to  the  tax-free  high  interest 
earned [  your  savings  grow 
because  they  are  fully  linked  to 
the  dollar. 


Investing  in  the  YTTRON 
CURRENT  INCOME  DOLLAR 
PLAN  makes  sense  for  people 
planning  to  save  for  3  or  5  years. 

Investing  in  units  of  the  Orion 
and  Armon  Mutual  Funds  - 

managed by  Hanot  Discount- is 

another  way  of  earning  regular 
monthly  interest  income.  In  1984 , 
Hanot  Discount  Mutual  Funds 
earned  their  participants,  in 
sheqels,  equivalent  dollar  interest 
income  of  between  1.3%  - 1.9% 
per  month. 


the  people  you  can  talk  to 


PI  ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 
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THE  WEATHER 


SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Prime  Minister  Peres  briefed  Hadas- 
sah's  Golden  Wreath  Society  of  ma¬ 
jor  donors  last  night  at  Jerusalem's 
King  David  Hotel.  Hadassah  Presi¬ 
dent  Ruth  Popldn  presided! 


Minister  without  Portfolio  Moshe 
Arens  and  MK  Simcha  Dinitz  spoke 
at  an  open  forum  of  the  Israel 
Academic  Committee  on  the  Middle 
East,  held  at  the  Hebrew  University 
yesterday. 


A  study  mission  of  the  British 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University 
completed  a  three-day  visit  to  the 
university  yesterday,  meeting  with 
president  Don  Patinkin  and  deans  of 
the  faculties.  The  mission  was  led  by 
John  Sadier  and  Michael  Gee  of 


A  cornerstone-laying  ceremony  for 
die  Marcus  Family  House;  was  held 
yesterday  at  the  Weizmann  Institute 
of  Science,  Rehovot.  The  building, 
which  will  bouse  both  young  scien¬ 
tists  and  pensioned  scientists,  was 
named  for  contractor  and  builder 
Adolph  Marcus  of  France,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  tiie  U.S.  The  ceremony  was 
attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph 
Marcus,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Steve  Marcus, 
representatives  of  the  institute's 
board  of  governors  and  members  of 
the  faculty.  Among  those  who  spoke 
were  institute  president  Michael 
Seia,  institute  board  of  governors 
chairman  Lord  Sieff  of  Brixnpton 
and  executive  council  chairman 
Moshe  Porath. 


The  Sir  Charles  Gore  Prize  was 
awarded  yesterday  to  the  Aharon 
Katzfr-Katchalsky  Centre  by  Vivien 
Gore  Duffield  in  a  ceremony  at  the 
Weizmann  House  in  Rehovot.  Prof. 
Ephraim  Katzir  accepted  the  prize 
on  behalf  of  the  centre.  On  the  same 
occasion,  Ms.  Gore  Duffield  pre¬ 
sented  12  Sir  Charles  Gore  post¬ 
doctoral  fellowships,  which  were 
accepted  by  Prof.  Izchak  Steinberg, 
director  of  the  post-doctoral  prog¬ 
ramme.  The  president  of  the  insti¬ 
tute,  Prof.  Michael  Sela,  was  in  the 
chair. 


The  Norman  Sosnow  post-doctoral 
fellowship,  established  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Eric 
Sosnow  of  London,  was  presented 
yesmrday  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  in  Rehovot.  The 
president  of  the  institute.  Prof. 
Michael  Sela,  was  in  the  chair. 


Shcharansky  now  in 
Ural  labour  camp 

JERUSALEM  (AP).  -  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  serving  a  13-year  sent¬ 
ence  for  anti-Soviet  activities,  has 
been  transferred  to  a  labour  camp  in 
the  Ural  mountains  and  his  family  is 
concerned  for  his  health,  his  wife 
AvitaJ  said  yesterday. 

Aftwer  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Sbcharansky's  brother  Leonid 
in  Moscow,  AvitaJ  said  that  Anatoly 
was  last  known  to  be  in  Penn,  an 
administration  centre  for  a  network 
of  mountain  labour  camps  on 
November  6. 

IBs  failure  to  write  three  weeks 
after  his  arrival  is  "very  worrying. 
The  trip  from  prison  can  be  very 
difficult,”  his  wife  said. 
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Teachers’  strike  seen 
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spreading  to  more  towns 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Strikes  in  secondary  schools 
-spread  yesterday  and  as  of  this  morn¬ 
ing  high  schools  in  Yokne'am,  Bnei 
Brak  and  Ramie  are  to  be  struck  as 
well. 

Teachers  in  Tel  Aviv,  Kiryat  Ala, 
Nahariya,  Kiryat  Shmona,  Beit 
Sbemesh  and  Emek  Hefei  have  been 
striking  since  late  last  week  because 
their  salaries,  transferred  by  the 
Education  Mims  try  to  local  author¬ 
ities  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
have  not  yet  been  paid. 

Hanna  Marom,  spokeswoman  of 
the  Histadrut's  teachers  union,  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that 
teachers  are  adamant  in  maintaining 
their  declared  position.  Those  who 
are  paid  will  return  to  work. 

Nor  was  there  any  development 
concerning  high  schools  in  M’rar, 
Judeida,  Umm  el-Fahm.  Kfar  Yasif 
and  Rama.  Schools  there  are  still 
closed  after  4V4  weeks  since  teachers 


have  not  been  paid  either  their 
September  or  October  salaries. 

Tel  Aviv’s  kindergarten  teachers 
will  not  return  to  work  today,  having 
been  told  that  they  cannot  yet  be 
paid.  Kindergartens  in  Petab  TEkva 
and  Bnei  Brak  are  also  to  be  struck, 
and  in  kindergartens  where  the 
teacher  has  been  paid  but  the  assis¬ 
tant  not,  children  will  be  sent  home 
at  11  a.m.  without  lunch. 

The  Education  Ministry  spokes¬ 
man  said  yesterday  that  although  the 
ministry  deplores  the  closure  of 
schools,  there  is  no  way  it  can  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  matter  since  all  the  focal 
authorities  were  given  the  funds  for 
teachers’  salaries  on  the  first  of  the 
month. 

The  central  council  of  local  au¬ 
thorities  said  yesterday  that  the 
ministry  is  not  transferring  monies 
for  teachers'  salaries  as  a  separate 
item,  as  provided  by  law.  This,  the 
council  said,  causes  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  in  paying  teachers. 


Trade  deficit  drops  21% 


Forecast:  Partly  dandy,  with  chance  of  show¬ 
ers. 

Yesterday's  Yesterday's  Today's 
Humidity  IVOn-Max  Max 

Jerusalem 

60 
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18 
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52 
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19 
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- 

_ 
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56 
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17 
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56 
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22 
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40 
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25 
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53 
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21 
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70 
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23 
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60 
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19 
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55 
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22 
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53 
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23 
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58 
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25 

Gaza 

54 
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24 
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S3 
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23 

JBy  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
Israel’s  trade  deficit  totalled  $2.4 
billion  during  the  first  10  months  this 
year,  21  per  cent  less  than  the  deficit 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
yesterday. 


But  the  figures  for  October  were 
less  favourable  than  the  cumulative 
figures  for  the  other  mouths. 
According  to  the  bureau,  the  trade 
deficit  last  month  was  $260  million,  2 
per  cent  more  than  in  September. 

The  deficit  for  1984  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  in  1983. 


According  to  the  figures,  the 
monthly  average  of  imports  of  goods 
over  exports  for  July  to  October  was 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  level  for  the 
first  half  of  1984. 

The  figures  also  showed  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  months,  imports  total¬ 
led  some  S6.8b.,  3  per  cent  less  than 
the  total  for  the  similar  period  in 
1983. 

Nevertheless,  after  excluding  sea¬ 
sonal  factors,  the  monthly  average  of 
imports  -  net  of  ships,  aircraft  and 
fuel  -  was  5.5  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  l.S  per  cent  above  the  average 
for  the  second  half  of  1983. 


Three  dead,  12  injured 
in  latest  Beirut  battles 


BEIRUT  CAP).  -  Sniper  fire  and 
occasional  rocket-propelled  grenade 
exchanges  persisted  in  and  around 
Beirut  yesterday,  and  the  police  said 
the  weekend  casualty  toll  stood  at 
three  dead  and  12  wounded. 


Police  said  the  three  were  killed 
and  six  wounded  in  artillery  and 
mortar  duels  overnight  in  the  hills 
overlooking  the  capital  between  the 
Lebanese  Army  garrison  at  Souk 
al-Gharb  and  Dime  militiamen  in 
neighbouring  villages. 

Police  said  six  people  were 
wounded  in  sniper  fire  and  grenade 
exchanges,,  between  Christian  i  and 
Moslem  mi&tramen  -Beirutis 
"Green  Line,"  which  splits  the  canit- 
at-into  =a  Christian  .eastern-  and.  .a 
Moslem  western  sector. 


The  hostilities  have  forced  the 
Lebanese  Army  to  dose  several  road 
crossings  between  East  and  West 
Beirut. 

Syrian  Vice-President  Abdul- 
Halim  Khaddam  held  talks  in 
Damascus  yesterday  with  Sb'ia  lead¬ 
er  Nabih  Bern  on  the  Beirut  situa¬ 
tion,  but  no  details  were  announced. 

Druse  leader  Walid  Jamb  la  tt  was 
in  the  Syrian  capital  for  meetings 
Saturday,  when  Syrian  President 
Hafez  Assad  also  conferred  for  four 
hours  with  Lebanese  Shi'ite  religious 
leader  Sheikh  Mohammed  Hussein 
Fadallah. 

Though  bqth  Bern  and  Jumblatt 
are  in  the  Lebanese  £abihetV’they 
have  resisted  a  Syrian-backed  secur¬ 
ity  (plan  to  wridemthe  Lebanese  ^gov¬ 
ernment’s  authority. 


Arafat  confirms  PNC  meet 


TUNIS  (Reuter).  -  Palestine  Li¬ 
beration  Organization  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  has  confirmed  that  a 
long-delayed  session  of  the  Palestine 
National  Council,  the  Palestinian 
parliament-in-exile,  will  begin  in 
Amman  on  November  22.  PLO  offi¬ 
cials  in  Tunis  said  yesterday. 

Arafat  announced  the  date  at  a 
meeting  here  over  the  weekend  of 


PLO  officials  and  senior  leaders  of 
his  dominant  Fatah  terrorist  group, 
they  said. 


In  Damascus,  however,  George 
Habasb's  popular  front  for  the  Li¬ 
beration  of  Palestine  rejected  Am¬ 
man  as  the  venue  and  said  a  PNC 
meeting  now  would  barm  efforts  to 
heal  a  split  within  the  PLO. 


UJ3.  envoy  meets  with  Mubarak 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  and  U.S.  Assistant  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  Richard  Muiphy  bad  a 
70-minute  session  yesterday  which 
Murphy  said  afterwards  covered 
"regional,  international  and  bilater¬ 
al  issues." 

The  U.S.  envoy  declined  to  give 
reporters  further  details,  but  the  two 
are  assumed  to  have  discussed  pros¬ 
pects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Foreign  Minister  Esin  at  Abdel 


Maguid  said  after  talks  Saturday 
night  with  Morphy  that  he  hopes  the 
U.S.  will  reactivate  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess  and  assume  its  responsibility  on 
this  issue. 


Murphy,  who  flew  in  from  Bagh¬ 
dad  on  Friday,  has  also  visited  Syria, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel.  He 
has  been  sounding  out  parties  to  the 
Middle  East  conflict  on  ways  of 
achieving  peace  in  the  region. 


Soviet,  ILS.  planes  on  display  in  Egypt 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  -  Egypt  brought 
together  its  Soviet-made  MiG-21 
and  U.S.  F-16  jets  for  an  aerobatics 
show  during  Air  Force  Day  celebra¬ 
tions  at  the  Belbeis  base  near  Cairo 
yesterday. 

President  Hosni  Mubarak,  a  for¬ 
mer  air  force  pilot,  attended. 

The  Egyptian  Middle  East  news 


agency  (Mena)  said  the  show  fea¬ 
tured  flights  for  the  first  time  in 
Egypt  by  the  French  Mirage  2000 
fighter  and  the  Brazilian  Tucano 
trainer,  which  is  to  be  assembled 
here  under  agreement  with  Brazil. 

Egypt  is  also  holding  an  interna¬ 
tional  exhibition  of  weapons  sys¬ 
tems. 


Civil  administration 
demolishes  30  shacks 


GSS  man  testifies 
on  Jewish  terrorists 


Judea  and  Samaria  crvil  adminis¬ 
tration  workers  yesterday  de¬ 
molished  30  illegally  built  tin  shacks 
in  Jiftlik  in  die  Jordan  Valley. 

Agricultural  workers  in  the  region 
had  erected  the  shacks  as  temporary 
living  quarters.  Administration 
workers  said  the  settlement  was  a 
health  and  security  hazard. 

The  administration  destroyed  30 
tin  shacks  last  week,  and  now  only  20 
remain  on  the  site.  The  owners  of  the 
20  shacks  have  also  been  served 
demolition  orders.  (Itim) 


Ecumenical  Institute  for  Theological  Research 
TANTUR  PUBLIC  FIGURE  IN  ENGLISH 
Thursday,  November  15, 1954 
By  Dr.  Paul  Van  Buren 

"JESUS'  CHRIST  AS  SHALOM  BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS” 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  at  Tantur 
at  4.30  pjn.  Tea  will  be  served  from  3.45  pjn. 

onwards. 

Ample  car  parking  space  at  Tantur.  Buses  22  and  30  stop  outside 

the  main  gate.  _  _  , 

Located  at  the  junction  of  Hebron  Road  with  the  two  lane 
roadway  to  Gilo.  * isss-is-ei 


A  General  Security  Services  in¬ 
vestigator,  testifying  yesterday  at  the 
hearing  on  admissibility  of  evidence 
in  the  trial  of  the  alleged  Jewish 
underground,  said  he  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  suspects  by  telling  them 
he  understood  their  motives.  ~ 
However,  the  investigator,  identi¬ 
fied  only  as  “David."  added  that  be 
did  not  justify  the  suspect's  alleged 
actions. 

“David"  also  told  the  court  that  he 
told  each  suspect  daring  interroga¬ 
tion  that  his  comrades  had  confessed 
and  that  the  GSS  "knew  every¬ 
thing.1*  (Itim) 
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TA  workers 
back  on  job  : 
as  Lahat 
finds  money 


Garbage  builds  up  in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  before  municipal  workers  called  off  their  strike.  (Rivke  Pindar) 


Calls  for  combating  Zionism-racism  motion 


By  GREER  FAY  C  ASHMAN.. 

Vice-Premier  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Shamir  yesterday  de¬ 
clared  that  the  government  of  Israel 
and  the  World  Zionist  Organization 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  need  “to  develop  special 
counter-measures”  to  combat  the 
impact  of  UN  Resolution  3379  which 
equates  Zionism  with  racism. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10, 1975.  There  were  72  votes  in 
favour,  35  against  and  32  absten¬ 
tions. 

Most  of  the  speakers  at  yester¬ 
day's  symposium  on  “Refuting  the 
Zionism-Radsm  Equation ”  at  Beit 
Hanassi  noted  that  anti -Zionism  has 
since  become  a  euphemism  for  anti- 
Semitism. 

Shamir  said  Israel’s  diplomatic 
missions  abroad  are  studying  the 
repercussions  of  the  resolution  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  have  been 
accredited. 

It  is  dear  from  the  dossier  of 
accumulated  reports,  Shamir  con¬ 
tinued,  that  in  most  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  free  world, 


Berlin’s  mayor 
says  that  Germans 
can’t  ignore  past 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Governing  Mayor  of  Berlin 
Eberhard  Diepgen  said  yesterday 
that  even  younger  Germans  must 
assume  responsibility  for  their  entire 
history  and  cannot  escape  the  dark 
chapters  of  (JennanyS'pait:  ■ ; 

It  would  fid-  more  convenient  if 
Germans  could  choose  only  chapters 
such  as  the  era  of  tolerance  under 
Frederick  the  Great  during  which 
Jews  attained  their  emancipation, 
but  they  must  keep  asking  them¬ 
selves  how  the  terrible  things  that 
happened  could  have  been  perpe¬ 
trated  in  a  city  like  Berlin,  the  42- 
year-old  governing  mayor  stated. 

Diepgen  was  speaking  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  reception  given  in  his  honour 
by  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  KoQek 
at  the  Israel  Museum,  shortly  after 
visiting  Yad  Vashem  where  he  was 
confronted  by  a  lone  demonstrator 
bolding  a  sign  that  said:  “Berlin  was 
tile  capital  of  Nazi  Germany.” 

Having  visited  here  first  over  12 
years  ago,  Diepgen  complimented 
Kollek  on  the  progress  which  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  Jerusalem  and  thanked  him 
for  having  expressed  the  hope  that, 
like  Jerusalem,  Berlin  may  also  be 
united  again  one  day. 

Diepgen  is  on  a  three-day  visit 
daring  which  he  will  be  received  by 
President  Giaim  Herzog  and  Knes¬ 
set  Speaker  Shlomo  Hiliel. 

Diepgen  yesterday  met  with 
Prime  Minister  Peres,  who  empha¬ 
sized  Berlin’s  importance  as  a  baro¬ 
meter  for  West-East  relations. 

He  became  governing  mayor  of 
Berlin  as  the  Grristian  Democratic 
Union  candidate  several  months  ago 
when  his  predecessor  Richard  von 
Weizsaecfcer  was  elected  president 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  He  faces  an 
election  next  March  when  he  win  be 
challenged  by  Social  Democratic 
Party  leader  Hans  Appel,  defence 
minister  under  Helmut  Schmidt. 

(Picture -Page  3) 


‘Crystal  Night*  marked 


Hundreds  of  high-school  pupils 
from  the  Jerusalem  region  yesterday 
attended  Yad  Vashem  ceremonies 
commemorating  “Kristallnacht.” 

Nazis  in  Germany  and  Austria  on 
November  10,  1938  set  ablaze  800 
synagogues  and  burned  religious 
bools  on  the  streets. 

The  pupils  also  participated  in  a 
memorial  ceremony  for  Holocaust 
victims. 


Druse  remember  Tyre  dead 

BEIT  JANN  (Itim).  -  The  Druse 
community  here  yesterday  com¬ 
memorated  the  Druse  soldiers  who 
died  in  the  Tyre  explosion  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ’82  and  in  the  terrorist  attack  on 
an  army  base  in  Tyre  in  November 
TO.  . 

'  Deputy-Premier  David  Levy  rep¬ 
resented  the  government  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  After  the  ceremony  30  Druse 
students  received  study  grants. 

Eight  men  from  Beit  Jann  died  in 
the  two  Tyre  catastrophes. 


“anti-Semitism  and  anti-Zionism  ex¬ 
ist  hand-in-hand  and  often  these  two 
terms  are  now  inseparable  and  inter¬ 
changeable." 

U.S.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  who  was  ambassador  to 
the  UN  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  commented  that  as  far  as 
be  was  aware,  yesterday's  sympo¬ 
sium  was  the  first  formal  meeting  to 
inquire  into  the  origins,  consequ¬ 
ences  and  aftermath  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

Gting  a  series  of  resolutions  taken 
by  various  international  forums. 
Moynihan  described  “the  salami  tac¬ 
tic”  employed  in  the  delegitimiza¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  “It  all  starts  with  die 
question  -  are  you  legitimate  and 
what  further  crimes  have  you  com¬ 
mitted?  Then  yon  don’t  have  a  name 
or  a  capital.” 

America  had  managed  to  slow 
some  of  the  anti-Israel  activities  in 
the  UN  Moynihan  disclosed,  by 
threatening  to  leave  if  certain  man¬ 
ipulations  continued.  “Bat  there’s  a 
limit  to  the  degree  that  we  can  just 
leave."  he  concluded,  “because  you 
leave  them  in  control." 


Father  Benjamin  Nunez,  who  was 
Costa  Rica's  ambassador  to  the  UN, 
and  subsequently  his  country’s  en¬ 
voy  in  Israel,  declared  that  “we 
come  here  to  become  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  ominous  meaning  of  an 
act  of  darkness  by  a  world  organiza¬ 
tion  which  betrayed  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  existence,  which  was  to 
promote  peace  among  the  nations.” 

He  charged  that  the  resolution 
'’undermines  the  raison  d’etre  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  presents  an  ulti¬ 
mate  challenge  to  non-Jews  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  democracy.”  • 

The  arguments  which  had  been 
advanced  in  1975,  said  President 
Chaim  Herzog,  who  in  1975  had 
been  Israel’s  ambassador  to  the  UN, 
“hold  water  now.”  Nunez,  added 
Herzog,  had  spoken  more  propheti¬ 
cally  than  he  knew  when  be  insisted 
that  comparing  Zionism  with  racism 
was  a  calumny  against  the  Jews  and  a 
return  to  the  old  anti-Semitism. 

Uzi  Narkiss,  chairman  of  the 
WZO  Information  Department, 
noted  that  “this  is  a  good  beginning 
for  the  campaign  against  anti- 
Zionism." 


Axe  falls  for  soccer  coach 


ByPAULKOHN 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv*  the 
star-studded  soccer  team  that  has 
not  won  a  game  in  its  last  six  league 
matches,  will  sack  coach  Mordecbai 
Spiegler  today.  The  Jerusalem  Post 
learned  last  night. 

Spiegler  took  over  .at  Hapoel  Tel 
_Aviy  at  the  start  of  this  season.  But 
"tfie  Tcaus'hfcs  vj»ri*3tfly  |me 


dub  from  its  youth  team  to  interna- . 
tional  stardom,  and  professional 
football  in  France  and  the  U.&  In  his 
first  season  as  coach  at  Maocabi 
Netanya,  they  wot  the  league  cham¬ 
pionship. 

Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  fans  tried  to 
attack  Spiegler  as  he  left  the  Bloom¬ 
field  stadium  on  Saturday  when 
Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  lost  IrO  toHapoel 
Petab;  Tikysu  A  .Stoiifc,  hit  SSpie^cr’s 


and  no  longer  requires  a  watchdog^ 
The  Council  of  Local  Authorities 


eight'  games  and  fies  13 th  in  the  ; 


National  League  table.  - 
For  Spiegler  the  dismissal  will  be  a 
repeat  of  last  season,  when  Maocabi 
Netanya  fired  him  after  eight  games. 
Spiegler  grew  up  with  the  Netanya 


Former  Hapoel  Tel  Aviv  players 
Shimon  Ben- Yonatan  and  Rehavia 
Rosenbaum,  who  coaches  the  dub’s 
.youth  team,  are  leading  candidates 
to  take  over  from  Spiegler. 


The  Council  of  Local  Authorities 
yesterday  expressed  satisfaction  af 
the  governments' decision  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  Sanbar.  panel's  recom- 
gupiflation.  _;i .  .i  .  .1 


Zamir  to  hear  Bedum 
in  demolition  case 


CARMIEL  (Itim).'.-  Attorney- 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir  this  week  js 
to  hear  the  case  of  five  Beduin  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  the  past 
nine  months  for  their  refusal  to  de¬ 
molish  homes  they  bnift  without  per1 
mits  at  ML  Kamon  near  here.  ■ , 

The  Haifa  District  Court  last  week 
heard  the  Bednin’s  appeal  against 
the  Acre  Magistrates  Court  decision 
on  their  imprisonment,  and  derided 
to  give  the  attorney-general  two 
weeks  to  handle  the  matter  out  of 
court  before  ruling  onit.  .  . , 
Sheikh  Hasin  Jdir  from  the  B«K 
duin  village  Bit  al-Maksur,  who  is 
mediating  between  the  Beduin  and 
the  authorities,  said  yesterday; the 
Bedum  would  be  willing  u>  leave  Mt: 
Kamon  where  they  have  been  dweU7 
ingfor  years,  if  they  were  given  otter 
'plots  of  land  and  compensation  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  them  to  build  new 
homes. 

'  There  are  150  Beduin  who  have 
built  homes  without  permits  and 
have  been  issued  demolition  orders 
at  ML  Kamon. 


With  deepest  sorrow  and  grief  we  announce  the  passing 
of  our  husband,  father  and  grandfather 


EMANUEL  (Manny)  KORNFELD 


of  Sunnyskle,  Queens,  N.Y. 

who  passed  away  this  past  Saturday,  November  10, 1984. 

Burial  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  November  1 2, 1 984  at  the  Eretz  Hachaim 
Cemetery,  Tzomat  Har  Tuv  at  1 1 .30  ajn. 

Shiva  win  take  place  at  the  ftamowitz’s,  Mericaz  KBta  Gilo,  No.  1 , 83/1 0. 

Helen  Komfeld 

Renee  and  Molsh  Benjamin!  and 
family 

Joyceand  David  Framowttz  and 
tanDy  ««■»«  • 


ESTHER  FUTERMAN 


Passed  away  peacefully  in  London  on  November  9, 1 984. 


Sadly  mourned  by  herchfldren,  Shirley  and  Max  PolBak, 
grandchildren  and  great-grarxMdren. 


Ministers  to  dlSCOSS 
Nil  payments 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Ministerial  Economical  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Wednesday  will  debate 
Labour  Minister  Moshe  Katzav’s  de¬ 
mand  that  National  Insurance  Insti¬ 
tute  payments  be  kept  at  their  Octo¬ 
ber  levd  in  iea!'terms. 

Katzav  expressed  his  concern  at 
yesterday's  cabinet  meeting  that  the 
Nil  pensions  will  lose  their  vahie 
over  the  conringmonths. 


LISL  MUEHLSTEIN 


passed  away  at  an  old  age. 


The  Bereaved: 

Hanna  Boneh 
Noa  and  Hager 

The  family  In  Israel  and  abroad  , 


Th  areas 


By  MICBAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Ten  thousand  muni¬ 
cipal  employees  here  are  to  resume^- 
regular  work  today,  after  Mayor 
Shlomo  Lahat  managed  to  obtain 
bank  loans.to  pay  their  salaries.  , 

Other  local  authority  strikes  are 
expected  to  end  today  as  well., as 
representatives  of  the  government 
and  authorities  meet  to  find  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  latter's  continuing 
financial  plight. 

Tel  Aviv’s  firefighters,  hospital 
workers  and  garbage  collectors  re¬ 
turned  to  work  last  night  and  by  this 
morning  the  city’s  streets  should  be 
dear  of  the  2,000  tons  of  garbage 
mvnmniatwl  during  die  strike. 

It  was  learned  that  Discount  mid 
Hapoalim  banks  agreed  to  lend 
Lahat  the  workers'  wages  after  he 
personally  promised  to  return  the 
funds  within  a  short  time.  Bank 
T-enmi  last  week,  credited  workers 
banking  with  it  in  the  sum  of  theicj^ 
wages,  but  the  other  two  banks  re¬ 
fused  and  th£  strike  erupted. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  400 
municipal  workers  in  Hod  Hasharpn 
yesterday  threatened  a  walkout  if 
they  do  not  get  their  wages  by  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Asker  WaQftsh  adds: 

The  powers  of  the  local  authorities 
vis-k-vis  the  government  may  be  in¬ 
creased  following  a  cabinet  decision 
yesterday  to  make  a  detailed  study!  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Sanbar1 
committee  on  local  government  re¬ 
form. 

The  committee,  headed  by  for¬ 
mer  Bank  of  Israel  governor 
Moshe  Sanbar,  recommended  three 
years  ago  that  the  government 
should  rule  the  local  authorities  with* 
a  lighter  hand,  but  the  cabinet  left 
the  report  in  abeyance. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  formed  :a  - 
committee  chaired  by  Interior 
Ministry  Director-General  Haim 
Knbersky,  which  is  charged  with 
proposing  ways  of  implemen  tin  gibe 
Sanbar  committee’s  recommenda-  . 
tions  within  one  month. 

Prime  Minister  Peres  said  at  the 
start  of  the  discussion  that  there  is 
too  much  centralization  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  and  the  municipalities.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  could  be  shifted  to  some 
degree  to  local  government  Peres 
said.  Over  the  years  since  1948,  he 
said  local  government  has  matured 
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Anti-Kessar  motion  on 
Histadrut  agenda  today 


By  ROY  ISACOW1TZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV .  -  The  Histadrut' s  Likud 
faction  is  to  propose  a  motion  of 
no-confidence  in  Secretary-General 
Yisrael  Kessar  during  today’s  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  labour  federation's  execu¬ 
tive. 

'  The  Likud  will  oppose  rbe  Histad- 
rut  leadership's  request  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  approve  the  economic  pack¬ 
age  deal  with  the  government  and 
the  manufacturers  on  the  grounds 
that  Kessar  had  “sold  out  the  work¬ 
ers,"  Histadrut  sources  said. 

Labour  Party  Secretary-Genera] 
Uzi  Baram  yesterday  called  on  Vice- 
Prime  Minister  Yizthak  Shamir  to 
prevent  the  Likud  faction  from  prop¬ 
osing  a  non-confidence  vote  on 
Kessar.  Baram  said  it  was  unaccept¬ 
able  for  the  Likud  to  “act  out  of 
narrow  party  interests  as  if  there  was 
no  national  unity  government  and  no 
package  deal." 

'  The  sources  were  confident  that 
the  executive  would  reject  the  mo¬ 
tion  and  support  the  package  deal, 
.ie^piie  widespread  unease  in  orga- 
nired  labour  concerning  the  deal  and 
its  an  implementation. 

.Histadrut  leaders  are  convinced 
that  senior  Treasury  officials  are 
determined  to  wreck  the  package 
deal  to  further  erode  workers'  salar¬ 
ies. 

.  Addressing  the  Alignment  faction 


in  the  Likud  on  Friday,  Kessar  said 
he  had  warned  Finance  Minister  Yit¬ 
zhak  Moda'i  that  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion  would  find  a  way  to  prevent  the 
activities  of  the  unnamed  Treasury 
officials,  if  the  minister  was  unable 
to  do  so. 

Kessar  will  express  the  Histadrut ’s 
concerns  during  a  meeting  of  the 
trilateral  Economic  Council  this 
week.  Among  the  issues  he  will  raise 
are  the  government's  reported  plans 
to  dismiss  thousands  of  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  compensation  for  wage  ero¬ 
sion  prior  to  the  freeze,  and  the  high 
level  of  many  of  the  frozen  prices  on 
the  official  price  Lists. 

The  sources  confirmed  that  Kes¬ 
sar  would  not  threaten  to  pull  the 
Histadrut  out  of  the  package  deal  if 
the  price  lists  are  not  revived  to 
reflect  correctly  the  prices  on 
November  2.  Last  week,  Kessar  said 
that  failure  to  revise  the  prices  could 
mean  the  end  of  the  package  deal. 

Kessar  yesterday  attacked  the 
statements  of  “certain  ministers" 
against  the  package  deal .  saying  that 
their  statements  showed  a  “radical 
lack  of  responsibility". 

Participants  in  the  central  commit- 
teee  meeting  at  which  Kessar  spoke 
understood  the  reference  to  be  to 
Minister  without  Portfolio  Gideon 
Patt,  who  said  last  week  that  the 
economic  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
package  deal  was  likely  to  be  “catas¬ 
trophic." 


Sackings  at  Ata  hinge  on 
severance  pay,  workers  say 


By  DAVID  RLIDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA  -  The  works  committee  of 
ihe  Ata  textile  concern’s  main  plants 
in  Kiryat  Ata  and  Kurdani  yesterday 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  dismissal  of 
employees  -  provided  they  receive 
adequate  compensation. 

■  >  A  letter  to  this  effect  signed  by  the 
works  committee  and  the  Haifa 
Labour  Council  was  submitted  to 
Ata's  receivers  during  a  meeting 
between  the  parries  at  the  Histadrut 
headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv. 

-  The  letter  said  the  employees  and 
the  labour  council  accept  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  participating  in  the  recov¬ 
ery  programme  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Indus¬ 
try  Ministry's  inquiry  team  beaded 
bv  Yehuda  Gil.  The  recommenda¬ 


tions  propose  the  streamlining  of  the 
company's  operations  and  the  dis¬ 
missing  of  more  than  700  employees 
-  426  of  them  at  the  two  main  plants. 

But  the  letter  stated  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  dismissals  in  principle  is 
conditional  on  the  receiver  finding  a 
solution  to  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  dismissed  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  letter  did  not  refer  to  the 
number  of  people  to  be  dismissed. 
7 lie  Jerusalem  Post  has  learned  that 
both  the  labour  council  and  the 
works  committee  still  want  to  discuss 
how  many  employees  should  be 
fired. 

Severance  pay  remains  the  main 
stumbling  block.  The  works  commit¬ 
tee  is  demanding  a  minimum  of  one 
month’s  pay  for  every  year  worked. 


New  director  at  Health  Ministry 


By  D'VORA  BEN  SHAUL' 

•  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prof.  Dan  Michaeii.  50-yearH»ld  ; 
former  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
IDF  and  more  recently  head  of  Tel 
Aviv's  Ichilov  Hospital,  assumes  his 
duties  this  morning  as  director- 
general  of  the  Health  Ministry. 

•  Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur 
introduced  Michaeii  yesterday  to 
heads  of  ministry  departments.  Prof. 
Baruch  Modan,  outgoing  director- 
general.  will  soon  leave  for  Geneva 
where  he  will  do  research  on 
epidemology  at  the  World  Health 


Organization. 

Iii  a  farewell  address  to  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Modan  expressed  his  dis¬ 
appointment  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  institute  a  national  health 
insurance.  He  said  he  hoped  that  the 
ministry  staff  will  continue  to  press 
for  this. 

Speaking  later  to  reporters,  the 
ministry  spokesman  said  that  Gur 
did  not  wish  to  comment  on  state¬ 
ments  Modan  made  earlier  yester¬ 
day  in  a  radio  interview  expressing 
regret  that  the  Health  Ministry  was 
being  "politicized.” 


Zim  plans  to  reduce  shore-based  staff 


,  By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
j'  HAIFA.  -  The  Zim  shipping  com¬ 
pany’s  reorganization  and  retrench¬ 
ment  plan  calls  for  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  of  its  over  1.300-member 
shore-based  staff.  Zim’s  new  general 
manager.  Matty  Morgenstem,  told 
the  "Haifa  Labour  Council  on  Friday. 

The  chairman  of  Zim’s  staff  com¬ 
mittee.  uri  Zuckerman.  yesterday 
presented  a  programme  of  econo¬ 
mizing  through  cutting  wages  and 
.benefits  of  Zim  staffers  working  in 
the  firm's  overseas  offices  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  car  maintenance  allowances 
paid  to  some  staffers. 

-v These  must  be  carried  out  “before 


a  single  staffer  is  dismissed,"  Zucker¬ 
man  said,  adding  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  not  the  employees  were 
responsible  for  the  extra  staff  in  the 
first  place. 

According  to  the  Labour  Council 
spokesman  Zim  is  not  seeking  any 
immediate  dismissals. 

The  staff  reduction  is  slated  to  be 
carried  out  over  one  or  two  years, 
principally  through  attrition  and  ear- 
iy  retirement  of  staff  nearing  pension 
age. 

The  management  is  also  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  seamen's  unions  for 
reduction  of  ships’  complements  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  crew  sizes  in 
the  western  merchant  marines. 


^on-denominated  aerogram  under  study 


7.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

>  The  Communications  Ministry  is 
ironside  ring  issuing  a  non- 
Renominated  aerogram  through  its 
philatelic  Services.  But  the  proposed 
'aerogram,  unlike  the  non- 
Renominated  stamp  currently  in  use 
3or  domestic  letters  and  postcards, 
-requires  the  approval  of  internation¬ 
al] -^postal  bodies,  which  are  now 
weighing  Israel’s  request. 

%  Once  purchased,  a  non- 
■-denominated  stamp  retains  its  value 
£and  may  be  used  regardless  of  any 
^subsequent  rises  in  postal  rates.  This 


is  especially  advantageous  during 
periods  of  galloping  inflation,  when 
rapidly  rising  postal  rates  often  ne¬ 
cessitate  pasting  many  extra  stamps 
on  aerograms. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Phi¬ 
latelic  Service,  in  conjunction  with 
other  philatelic  groups,  is  complet¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  largest 
stamp  exhibition  ever  held  in 
Israel.  So  far.  71  exhibits  that  have 
won  international  gold  medals  have 
been  submitted  for  participation  in 
IsraphiJ  85,  which  will  be  held  from 
May  14  through  25  at  the  Tel  Aviv 
Fair  Grounds. 


|  KURHOTEL  YA’AROT  HACARMEL  § 


nestling  high  up  on  Mt  Carmel, 
amidst  the  most  stunning  scenery 
continues  its 


-  VACATION  PACKAGE  OFFER 

till  the  end  of  November  1 984 

Enjoy  7  days  at  the  price  of  5  only 

including: 

★  4  meals  a  day  laiso  dietetic)  *  gymnastics  with  an  instructor  3 
times  a  week  *  excursion  to  the  mountain  woods  *  nightly 
entertainment 

Children  up  to  age  12  in  parents*  room,  50%  discount 
Reduced  Prices: 

Mineral  baths  -  PhysiotherapeuticTreatments 
Use  of  Tennis  Court 


Reservations  and  information: 

Kurftotel  Ya'arot  HscarmaJ.  Hal fa.  Tel.  04-229144/7 


West  Berlin  Mayor  Eberhard  Dtepgen  tours  Yad  Vasbem  yesterday  vrith  members  of  his  party. 

(Rahambn  Israeli) 


IEC  set  to  act  against 
overuse  of  free  power 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Electric  Corporation 
is  preparing  to  take  action  against 
scores  of  employees  who  have 
abused  their  right  to  free  electricity. 
The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  yester¬ 
day. 

A  list  of  employees  who  have 
made  “excessive  use”  of  their  con¬ 
troversial  privilege  is  to  be  brought 
before  a  meeting  of  a  joint  manage¬ 
ment  and  Haifa  workeis  watchdog 
committee. 

The  committee,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  June  to  control  the  amount 
of  free  electricity  consumed  by  the 
corporation's  10.500  employees  and 
pensioners,  is  to  meet  soon.  The  Post 
was  told. 

The  committee  is  empowered  to 
investigate  cases  of  excessive  use  and 
to  take  unspecified  disciplinary  mea¬ 
sures  against  persistent  offenders. 
These  could  indude  fines,  the  dock¬ 
ing  of  wages,  and  more  severe  mea¬ 
sures. 

Hie  committee  was  established, 
with  the  full  agreement  of  the  EEC's 
works  committee,  before  the  recent 
debate  in  the  Knesset  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  over  the  hoary  question  of 


free  electricity  for  the  corporation's 
7,200  active  employees  and  3.300 
pensioners. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal  is 
also  investigating  the  matter,  but  his 
report  is  not  expected  for  some  time. 

The  watchdog  committee  takes  as 
its  guideline  the  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  employees,  which  is  approx¬ 
imately  IV:  times  more  than  that  of 
the  average  Israeli  family.  In  some 
cases,  corporation  workers  use  four 
times  more  power  than  the  average 

family 

The  corporation's  management 
has  been  advising  employees  on 
power-saving  measures,  but  this 
apparently  has  been  insufficient  to 
deter  some  workers. 

The  TEC  spokesman  last  night 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  “a  black  list."  although  he 
confirmed  that  the  control  commit¬ 
tee  is  active  and  meets  regularly. 

He  said  the  task  of  the  committee 
is  to  prevent  wasting  electricity.  “It 
is  not  true,  as  some  people  think, 
that  there  are  no  checks  on  the 
amount  of  electricity  consumed  by 
employees.  Every  worker  receives 
regular  notification  of  how  much 
power  he  or  she  has  consumed,”  the 
spokesman  said. 


Foreign  fish  sold  as  local, 
fishing  company  charges 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -  The  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Company  yesterday  called  on  the 
Agriculture  Ministry  to  prevent  the 
unloading  of  180  tons  of  frozen 
Argentine  bake  fbakala)  from  the 
refrigerator  ship  Angeliki,  which  is 
due  to  arrive  in  Asbdod  today. 

In  a  cable  to  the  Ministry's 
director-general  Meir  Ben-Meir.  the 
firm  asserted  that  the  importers. 
Fishfirost  caught  the  hake  in  Argenti¬ 
na  but  intended  to  land  them  here  as 
“Israeli  fish"  on  the  grounds  that 
they  had  been  fished  by  an  Argen¬ 
tine  trawler,  the  Pesuarsa.  which 
they  had  chartered. 

Atlantic,  which  itself  fishes  hake 
in  the  South  Atlantic  on  its  own  ships 
and  markets  them  in  Israel,  sent  the 
ministry  extensive  official  and  pri¬ 
vate  documentation  to  prove  the 
Pesuarsa  bad  not  fished  the  hake  and 
had  been  unable  to  do  so  as  it  had 


been  engaged  in  more  lucrative 
shrimping. 

Atlantic  and  the  Fish  Breeders 
Union  have  for  some  time  argued 
against  the  import  of  fish  caught  by 
the  Pesuarsa  as  "Israeli  produced,” 
arguing  that  it  was  undercutting 
Israel’s  fisheries.  This  had  been 
made  possible  under  a  regulation 
that  recognizes  as  “Israeli  fisheries” 
foreign-flag  vessels  chartered  by 
Israeli  firms,  and  exempts  them  from 
import  restrictions  and  customs 
duties. 

The  20-year-old  regulation  was 
introduced  to  enable  Israelis  to  fish 
in  the  Red  Sea  under  foreign  Sags, 
before  the  Six-Day  War  without 
Egyptian  interference.  Atlantic 
Fisheries  noted  that  this  regulation 
had  long  since  been  ignored,  bnt  had 
been  revived  for  Fishfrost  by  Pesah 
Grupper  during  his  last  days  as  agri¬ 
culture  minister,  to  enable  the  com¬ 
pany  to  bring  in  fish  from  Argentina 
in  competition  with  Israeli  fisheries. 


20  tremors  monthly  in  Israel 


Nothing  out  of  ordinary  when  ground  shakes 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

When  several  slight  earth  tremors 
rumbled  through  the  Jordan  Rift  last 
Monday,  reports  of  the  incident  set 
the  teleprinters  racing  in  newsrooms 
throughout  the  country.  But  to 
workers  at  the  brae!  Seismologies] 
Institute,  the  mini-quakes  were 
routine. 

"We  detect  about  240  quakes  a 
year,"  Dr.  Avj  Shapira,  director  of 
the  institute,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday.  The  institute,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Holon.  is  part  of  the 
petroleum  research  and  geophysics 
centre  operated  by  the  Energy  and 
Infrastructure  Ministry. 

“With  an  average  of  20  quakes  a 
month  picked  up  by  our  instruments, 
not  all  are  reported  by  the  news 
media.”  Shapira  explained.  “And 
some  years  are  worse  than  others. 
For  example,  from  a  relatively  quiet 


year  of  1982  -  with  120  quakes  -  we 
passed  through  a  quite  active  1983, 
with  no  fewer  than  420  earthquakes. 
Half  of  last  year’s  quakes  were  cen¬ 
tred  in  the  northern  sector  of  the 
Gulf  of  Eilat.” 

Shapira  describes  Israel  as  “mod¬ 
erately  prone”  to  earthquakes,  as 
compared  with  Japan,  Italy  or  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  institute  operates  14  perma¬ 
nent  seismological  stations,  another 
12  portable  ones  and  15  “strong 
motion  seismometer”  installations. 
The  latter  detect  only  powerful  tre¬ 
mors. 

The  main  mission  of  the  Seismolo¬ 


gical  Institute  is  to  enhance  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  economic  positions  of  con¬ 
struction  projects  in  the  country. 
Before  drawing  up  a  building  code, 
the  Interior  Ministry  or  a  municipal¬ 
ity  receives  a  site  report  from  the 
institute. 

On  a  historic  basis,  says  Shapira, 
Israel  is  on  tap  for  at  least  one 
disastrous  earthquake  a  century. 
One  of  the  worst  was  the  Safad 
quake  of  1837  “which  practically 
ruined  Galilee.”  This  century 
saw  one  too,  in  July  1927,  centred  in 
Jericho  with  a  force  of  6.25  on  the 
Richter  Scale. 


New  price  list 
draws  fire 
from  dentists 

By  D’vora  Ben  Shsnl 
Jerusalem  Post  Reportxr 

Dentists  from  all  over  the  country 
met  last  night  in  Tel  Aviv  to  discuss 
ways  of  protesting  the  Health  Minis¬ 
try's  price  list  for  dental  care,  issued 
last  week  as  a  part  of  the  price-wage 
freeze. 

The  Israel  Dentists  Union  claims 
that  the  prices  set  by  the  ministry  are 
unrealistically  low  and  that  foe  dent¬ 
ists  are  being  discriminated  against 
since  no  similar  price  list  was  issued 
for  physicians,  architects,  accoun¬ 
tants  or  other  independent  profes¬ 
sionals. 

The  prices  set  by  the  ministry 
represent  the  lower  range  of  prices 
charged  by  dentists  before  the 
freeze,  and  many  dentists  have  been 
forced  to  lower  their  prices.  One 
Jerusalem  dentist  who  charged 
IS13.50G  for  a  filling  on  November  1 
had  to  do  a  second  filling  this  week 
for  the  same  patient  for  IS9.750. 
Many  dentists  are  refusing  to  make 
appointments  for  gold  crowns  or 
bridges  requiring  gold. 

Most  dentists  said  they  would  be 
willing  to  continue  working  at  the 
frozen  dollar  rate  but  at  the  former 
prices,  thus  absorbing  the  difference 
in  cost  of  imported  dental  materials. 
They  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
ministry  price  list,  claiming  it  takes 
no  note  of  the  leveLof  expertise  or 
tiie  oeperierice  ofthe  dentist'. 

- .  J3c£mc  their  meeting,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  dentists  met  with  Health 
Minister  Mordechai  Gur  and 
together  they  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  check  their  complaints.  The 
panel  is  to  report  to  the  minister  by 
next  Thursday. 

The  ministry  yesterday  cancelled  a 
news  conference  scheduled  for  the 
evening  at  which  Director-General 
Yehoshua  Forer  was  to  report  on 
latest  developments  in  the  price 
freeze.  No  reason  was  given  for  the 
cancellation. 


Israel  Prize  for 
Ben-Zvi  Institute 

An  Israel  Prize  is  to  be  awarded  to 
the  Ben-Zvi  Institute  (Jerusalem) 
for  its  research  into  the  Se pbana 
heritage,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Education  and  Culture  Ministry 
announced  yesterday. 

The  prize  is  to  be  given  in  a 
ceremony  next  Independence  Day. 


Ampal  board  meets  in  N.Y. 
sets  Levinson  affair  report 


Ampai’s  board  of  directors  met 
last  night  in  New  York  to  receive  and 
discuss  a  special  counsel’s  report  on 
the  company's  links,  if  any,  with  the 
events  known  as  “the  Levinson 
affair.** 

The  special  counsel,  from  the  legal 
firm  Fried  and  Frank,  was  appointed 

in  March  this  year  by  an  independent 

committee  of  the  board  of  directors, 
beaded  by  Evelyn  Sommer  and  in¬ 
cluding  Ludwig  Jessekon,  Harvey 
Kruger  and  Irwin  Field. 

The  committee’s  brief  was  to 
investigate  any  connection  between 
Ampal  and  the  Dels  ware- registered 
U.S.I.  investment  firm  of  which  the 
late  Ya’akov  Levinson  was  presi¬ 
dent,  as  well  as  irregularities  con¬ 


cerning  trading  in  Ampal  stock  and 
any  knowledge  that  the  company 
may  have  had  of  them. 

While  it  is  not  yet  known  what  the 
report  contains,  sources  close  to  the 
company  stressed  that  the  special 
counsel’s  area  of  investigation  was  a 
relatively  narrow  one  in  Che  context 
of  the  whole  Levinson  affair  - 

Other  parallel  investigations 
being  pureued  by  the  Israel  Police 
and  by  die  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  U.S.  are  far  more 
advanced,  it  is  understood,  and  are 
likely  to  reveal  more  about  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  alleged  illegalities,  who  was 
involved  and  who  knew  how  much  at 
what  stage-  Nevertheless,  the  Ampal 
report  may  shed  further  light  in  this 
affair. 


Kibbutz  forbids  member’s  Moscow  hip 


MA’AGAN  MICHAEL  (Itnn).  - 
This  kibbutz  Saturday  voted  to  for¬ 
bid  member  Mocfi  Ish-Ya’ir  from 
joining  a  Democratic  Front  for 
Peace  and  Equality  delegation  to 
Moscow  on  Sunday. 

The  kibbutz  secretariat  had  origi¬ 
nally  agreed  tolsh-Ya'ifs  trip  as 
part  of  bis  DFPE  activities,  but 
members  who  held  a  heated  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject  decided  against  it 


on  the  grounds  that  the  DFPE's  trip 
to  Moscow  is  bad  for  Soviet  Jews. 

The  party  was  invited  to  send  a 
delegation  to  Moscow  by  the 
USSR's  Peace  Committee. 

Ish-Ya'tr  until  the  elections  was  a 
member  of  former  MK  Uri  A  vnery's 
Alternative  movement,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Progressive  List  for 
Peace.  Since  then  Ish-Ya'tr  has 
joined  the  DFPE.  The  members’ 
vote  against  his  going  was  61  to  49. 


Holy  Land  Institute  marks  anniversary 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

“A  Christian  window  on  Israel,'* 
is  how  the  late  Dr.  Douglas  Young 
visualized  the  American  Institute  of 
Holy  Land  Studies,  whidi  he  found¬ 
ed  25  years  ago.  Since  then,  more 
than  5,000  students  have  looked 
through  that  window. 

At  a  convocation  yesterday  at  the 
Van  Leer  Jerusalem  Foundation, 
the  insitute  marked  the  anniversary 


of  its  founding  and  welcomed  its  new 
interim  executive  director  and  dean. 
Dr.  Peter  Veltman.  Prof.  George 
Giakumakis,  the  present  bead,  is  to 
assume  an  academic  post  in  the  U.S. 

Rev.  Lareau  Lindquist,  interna¬ 
tional  president  of  the  institute  and 
master  of  ceremonies,  revealed  that 
a  biblical  dictionary,  initiated  by 
Young  and  completed  by  his  succes¬ 
sor  Giadumakis,  has  been  published 
in  the  U.S.  under  the  title  Young’s 
Bible  Dictionary. 


Tourist  relieved  of  suitcase  by  land  stranger* 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  tourist  from 
London  was  nonplussed  yesterday 
when  the  “land  young  stranger”  who 
bad  given  him  a  lift  to  the  central  bus 
station  here  left  him  on  the  sidewalk 
and  drove  off  with  his  suitcase. 

The  Briton  told  police  that  he  had 
been  trying  to  hail  a  taxi  when  the 
young  man  pulled  op  and  offered 
him  a  lift.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
bus  station,  the  tourist  gratefully 


Israeli  places  third 
i&  beauty  ..confest'^^S 

Rinat  Hadashi  of  Israel  placed 
third  4n*  tbd'!^As&  and  PiStfC 
Beauty  Contest  held  at  Christ¬ 
church,  New  Zealand  on  Saturday 
night,  the  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported. 

Melek  Gurican  of  Turkey  won  the 
contest,  with  Gayle-Anne  Jones  of 
New  Zealand  second. 

Demonsttrators  exploded  fire¬ 
crackers  and  banged  pot  lids  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
event,  asserting  that  beauty  contents 
degrade  women  and  encourage  sex¬ 
ual  stereotyping. 

Some  of  die  demonstrators  out¬ 
side  the  Christchurch  Town  Hall 
broke  through  a  line  of  security 
guards  and  dashed  into  the  hall, 
shouting  '‘no  show,  no  show." 

Needy  to  get  kerosene 
at  special  discount 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

Kerosene  prices  will  be  cut  for 
needy  persons  in  cold  areas,  the 
Energy  Ministry  has  annouced. 

The  exact  price  of  the  fuel  -  cur¬ 
rently  IS244  per  litre  -  will  be  set  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  Energy 
Minister  Moshe  Shahal.  The  body 
includes  representatives  of  the 
National  Insurance  Institute,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs,  the  Ministry  of  Energy  and 
Infrastructure,  several  voluntary 
organizations  and  the  Safad  and 
Jerusalem  Municipalities. 

The  committee  will  also  set  the 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  the  cheap 
fuel. 


AGREEMENT.  —  An  academic 
cooperation  agreement  between  the 
Universities  of  Haifa  and  Nice  was 
signed  in  Haifa  last  week  by  the 
presidents  of  tbe  two  institutes, 
Ephraim  Evron  and  Prof.  Marcel 
Azzaro. 


thanked  the  driver,  got  out  of  the  car 
and  prepared  to  remove  his  suitcase 
from  the  back  seat,  he  fold  police. 

But  tbe  driver  pointed  out  that  he 
was  standing  in  a  bus  lane  and  said 
that  he  was  going  to  move  up  a  few 
metres,  at  whidi  point  he  simply 
drove  off  with  the  suitcase  contain¬ 
ing  a  camera,  lenses,  video  equip¬ 
ment.  clothing  and  gifts  purchased  in 
Israel,  the  tourist  said. 


Food  producers,..^, 
seek  permission 

tol - - - 71  j 

raise  prices 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Several  food  producers  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Price  Review  Committee 
for  permission  to  raise  their  prices,  a 
source  at  tbe  Industry  and  Trade 
Ministry  disclosed  yesterday. 

The  committee  is  a  permanent 
unit  of  the  ministry  and  has  existed 
for  several  years. 

It  receives  requests  for  price 
adjustments  from  producers  of  pro¬ 
ducts  under  government  supervi¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  past  has  allowed 
price  increases  in  cases  where  the 
company  can  prove  that  its  costs 
warrant  an  increase. 

Tbe  latest  requests,  the  source 
said,  have  come  from  producers  of 
hems  not  included  in  the  November 
4  official  price  list  of  maximum 
prices. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministry’s  restric¬ 
tive  business  practices  division  is 
reportedly  looking  into  possible  col¬ 
lusion  among  food  producers  follow¬ 
ing  full-page  advertisements  in 
yesterday's  newspapers  announcing  a 
special  rales  promotion.  The  author¬ 
ities  say  there  is  too  much  similarity 
among  the  prices  of  similar  products 
being  offered  by  competing  firms. 


RACISM.  -  A  regional  group  to 
fight  racism  and  to  encourage  Arab- 
Jewish  coexistence  was  established 
recently  in  Acre. 
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2  Red  Army  deserters 
fly  home  from  London 


LONDON.  -  Two  Soviet  Army  de¬ 
serters,  portrayed  as  homesick  and 
lonely  in  London,  headed  home  in  a 
Soviet  airliner  yesterday  afteT  telling 
British  officials  that  they  had  made  a 
free  choice  to  rejoin  their  families. 

Lord  Bethell.  who  brought  them 
from  Afghanistan,  said  he  believed 
the  Kremlin  was  using  moral  black¬ 
mail  to  force  their  return.  But  he  was 
satisfied  that  British  officials  had 
done  “everything  possible"  to  assure 
they  really  wanted  to  go  home. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Soviet  airline 
Aeroflot  said  Sgt.  Igro  Rykhov,  22. 
and  Pvt.  Oleg  Khlan.  21,  left  Lon¬ 
don's  Heathrow  airport  on  a  flight  to 
Moscow  via  Leningrad. 

The  soldiers,  who  had  gone  mis¬ 
sing  from  a  London  house  last 
Thursday,  were  driven  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy  to  the  Home  Office 
yesterday  for  talks  about  their  fu¬ 
ture.  officials  said. 

The  Home  Office,  after  interview¬ 
ing  the  soldiers  for  an  hour,  said  in  a 
statement  it  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  both  returning  willingly.  “Each 
confirmed  individually  that  this  was 
the  case,”  the  statement  said. 

Lord  Bethel!  said  he  thought  his 
Soviet  proteges  had  been  lonely  in 
London  and  “became  depressed,  as 
Russian  defectors  often  do.  and  the 
SovieL  authorities  played  on  this  de¬ 
pression."  he  told  reporters. 

“The  final  straw  were  loving  let¬ 


ters  and  a  picture  of  Igor's  little 
daughter,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
According  to  the  family  he  was  living 
with  in  London,  this  plunged  him 
into  a  state  of  tenible  despair  last 
Thursday." 

The  Soviet  spokesman  in  London 
said  Rykhov  and  Khlan  “came  to  the 
embassy  of  their  own  free  will  and 
gave  us  statements  in  which  they 
expressed  their  firm  intention  to  go 
to  the  USSR  as  soon  as  possible  to 
rejoin  their  families." 

They  were  not  available  to  speak 
to  reporters,  he  added. 

Rykhov  and  Khlan  were  granted 
permission  to  stay  in  Britain  for  at 
least  a  year  when  they  arrived  last 
June.  A  government  spokesman  said 
they  were  free  to  go  where  they 
pleased. 

The  soldiers  -  both  Ukrainians  - 
were  serving  in  the  Soviet  1st  Infan¬ 
try  in  Kandahar  when  they  slipped 
away  from  their  unit  in  the  summer 
of  1983  and  were  captured  by  a  band 
of  Afghan  rebels.  They  were  taken 
to  a  camp  near  the  Pakistani  border 
and  force-fed  opium  to  keep  them 
docile. 

Bethel  discovered  them  at  the 
camp,  brought  them  back  to  Britain, 
had  them  treated  for  drug  addiction 
and  won  permission  from  the  Home 
Office  for  both  to  stay  here  for  at 
least  a  year,  though  they  were  not 
given  formal  asylum.  (Reuter.  AP) 


Rajiv  Gandhi  drops  ashes 
of  mother  over  Himalayas 


NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  yesterday 
scattered  his  mother's  ashes  over  the 
snow-dad  Himalayas  after  ordering 
the  start  of  an  inquiry  into  her  mur¬ 
der  and  a  major  shake-up  in  security 
operations. 

Rajiv  dropped  15  baskets  and 
three  copper  urns  containing  Indira 
Gandhi's  remains  from  the  rear 
hatch  of  a  Soviet-built  transport  air¬ 
craft  in  the  final  ceremony  of  12  days 
of  official  mourning  for  the  assassin¬ 
ated  leader. 

Gandhi  was  shot  by  two  Sikh 
bodyguards  outside  her  New  Delhi 
home  on  October  31,  provoking 
nationwide  riots  in  which  about 
1,000  people,  mostly  Sikhs,  were 
killed. 

A  team  of  offidals  has  started 
investigating  Gandhi's  murder  while 
the  government  replaced  the  head  of 
Delhi's  police  at  the  weekend  in  a 
continuing  reshuffle  of  security 
chiefs  following  the  assassination. 

S.S.  Jog.  specif  inspe^^gejjeral 
of  the  borderie.cup^Jute  inJElom- 
bay.  will  replace  SubhasB'  Tandon 
today,  officials  ssucL 


“I  will  give  top  priority  in  restor¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
the  capital  in  the  police  force."  Jog 
was  quoted  as  saying  by  the  Press 
Trust  of  India  (PTT). 


The  Indian  Express  said  yesterday 
that  total  paralyis  had  marked  police 
behaviour  during  the  riots.  It  said 
many  victims  saw  workers  from  the 
ruling  Congress  (I)  Party  encourag¬ 
ing  the  angry  crowds. 

Although  no  incidents  were  re¬ 
ported  in  India's  riot-hit  cities  and 
towns  during  the  weekend, 
thousands  of  troops  backed  by 
armoured  vehicles  and  helicopters 
have  stayed  on  alert  in  case  of  new 
unrest. 

Indian  newspapers  said  the  prime 
minister  is  expected  to  launch  a 
far-reaching  reform  of  the  ruling 
Congress  (R  Party  before  national 
elections  due  by  January. 

A  Canadian  journalist  was 
anested  in  the  Sikh  holy  city  of 
AppjtsaruSatujday,night  for  “objec- 
Uenaftc-'®ct»ities^’.  .and  defying  fl 
ban  on  entry  of  foreigners  into  the 
Punjakstate.  the  KIT  reported. 


Shultz:  MiG  leak  was  ‘criminal  act? 


BRASILIA  (Reuter).  -  U.S.  Secret¬ 
ary  of  State  George  Shultz  said  the 
Nicaraguan  government's  prediction 
of  a  U.S.  invasion  was  ridiculous  and 
a  ploy  to  justify  militarization  of  rhat 
country  to  subdue  its  people  “on  the 
Cuban  model.” 

He  made  the  comment  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  reporters  travelling  with  him 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (O  AS)  annual  meeting  here. 

He  also  denied  that  the  U.S.  had 
publicly  leaked  its  concern  that  a 
Soviet  ship  might  have  been  deliver¬ 


ing  MiG-21  warplanes  to  Nicaragua 
last  week  to  build  pressure  against 
Soviet  supply  of  the  planes  to  Man¬ 
agua. 

Shultz  said  the  U  .S.  concern  about 
the  ship  was  leaked  to  a  reporter 
last  Tuesday  by  some  unknown  U.S. 
official.  That  official,  he  said,  “en¬ 
gaged  in  a  criminal  act,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.”  by  making  intelligence  secrets 
public. 

U.S.  officials  later  said  they  had 
concluded  that  probably  these  were 
no  MiGs  on  the  ship. 


Turk  killed,  3  hurt  in  French  factory  shooting 


ARIS  (Reuter).- A  young  Turkish 
orker  was  shot  dead  and  three 
ther  employees  were  wounded  by 
unfire  yesterday  as  about  40  work- 
rs  facing  redundancy  tried  to 
ccupy  a  factory  fora  protest  hunger 
rike.  police  said. 

Police  held  the  factory  owner,  his 
vo  sons  and  three  managerial  staff 


after  the  shooting  in  nearby  Epone 
at  a  family-directed  plant. 

Witnesses  said  some  50  shots  were 
fired  after  the  workers,  mostly  Turks 
and  all  members  of  France's  big 
Comm  must -Jed  CGT  trade  union 
organization,  went  to  the  plant  to 
protest  against  the  redundancy 
plans. 


Nato  report  critical  of  ‘Star  Wars’  scheme 


BRUSSELS  (Reuter).  -  President 
Reagan's  “Star  Wars"  programme 
to  seek  a  space-based  defence 
against  nuclear  missiles  would  not 
protect  civilians  and  could  detract 
from  the  U.S.  contribution  to  Nato. 
according  to  a  report  published 
yesterday. 

The  study  was  submitted  by  Cana¬ 
dian  parliamentarian  Michael  For- 
restali  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem¬ 
bly,  a  grouping  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  from  16  Nato  nations,  which 
meets  here  this  week. 

“The  initial  aspiration  voiced  by 
President  Reagan  in  his  March  1983 
Speech  of  ‘rendering  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete* 
and.  of  providing  total  protection  of 


populations  has  been  widely  recog¬ 
nized  as  unrealistic  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,”  he  said. 

Forrestali  said  the  rationale  given 
by  senior  American  officials  for  the 
S26  billion  research  programme  is  no 
longer  to  protect  civilians  but  to 
hedge  against  Soviet  advances  in 
ballistic  missile  defence  (BMD)  and 
to  shield  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
against  a  potential  first  strike. 
w“Higb  levels  of  U.S.  expenditure 
on  costly  BMD  technology  will  in¬ 
evitably  mean  relatively  less  U.S. 
defence  resources  committed  to 
Nato.”  the  report  said. 

In  a  separate  assembly  report. 
West  German  deputy  Karsten  Voigt 
said  West  European  governments 


are  unlikely  to  boost  real  spending 
on  conventional  defence  in  the  next 
five  years  despite  their  desire  to 
lessen  Nato's  reliance  on  nuclear 
defence. 

Analysing  long-range  military 
budgets  of  the  major  European 
allies,  Voigt  says  any  real  spending 
increases  in  Britain.  France  and 
West  Germany  will  be  eaten  up 
either  by  nuclear  programmes,  non- 
Nato  operations  or  extra  personnel 
costs. 

His  findings,  to  be  discussed  by 
the  assembly  this  week,  are  likely  to 
dismay  U.S.  congressmen  who  are 
pressing  for  Western  Europe  to  car¬ 
ry  more  of  the  burden  of  convention¬ 
al  defence. 


Iran  using  gas 
on  Iraqi  troops, 
opposition  says 


PARIS.  -  .An  Iranian  opposition 
group  said  yesterday  it  had  inter¬ 
cepted  a  coded  radio  message  from 
an  Iranian  army  commander  which 
cited  the  use  of  chemical  gases 
against  Iraqi  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

The  left-wing  People's  Mujahedin 
Organization  said  in  a  communique 
the  transmission  by  a  Cap:.  Nakha 
Izadeh.  on  behalf  of  the  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  Bardehbouk  battalion 
on  the  Penjwin  front,  advised  Ira¬ 
nian  troops  to  wear  gas  masks  during 
chemcial- warfare  operations. 

Iran  has  accused  Iraq  of  repeated¬ 
ly  using  chemical  weapons  in  the 
war.  Early  this  year  UN  experts 
visited  the  Iranian  side  of  the  front 
and  said  chemical  weapons  had  been 
used  against  Iran,  but  they  avoided 
blaming  anyone. 

The  Iranian  parliament  yesterday 
approved  a  bill  requiring  all  Iranian 
doctors  and  paramedical  staff  to 
spend  one  month  a  year  at  the  bat- 
tle front  during  the  duration  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  the  official  Iranian 
news  agency  Ima  reported. 

The  agency,  monitored  in  Nicosia, 
said  the  bill  must  be  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Guardians  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  implemented.  (Reuter. 
AP) 


Soviets  waiting 


for  Reagan 
‘to  fulfil  promise’ 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  The  Kremlin  is 
waiting  for  President  Reagan  to  ful¬ 
fil  a  “solemn  promise”  made  during 
his  campaign' to  work  for  arms  reduc¬ 
tions,  Pravda  said  yesterday. 

'Fravda  commentator  Sergei  Vish: 
nevsky  said  the  USSR  "invariably 
favours  a  change  for  the  better  in 
relations  with  the  U.S." 

But  in  keeping  with  past  Soviet 
statements  on  the  issue,  Vishnevsky 
made  it  clear  the  Moscow  govern¬ 
ment  wants  the  U.S.  to  do  something 
toward  improving  East- West  ties. 
He  said.  “Many  a  commentator 
points  out  with  good  reason  that  a 
realistic  assessment  of  U  S.  policy 
and  renunciation  of  the  confronta¬ 


tion  course  are  necessary." 

Referring  to  Reagan's  re-election 
landslide.  Vishnevsky  said  his  vic¬ 
tory  was  “to  a  considerable  extent 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  his 
headquarters  took  into  account  in 
time  the  people's  profound  concern 
for  the  destiny  of  peace  and  created  a 
publicity  image  of  a  peace-maker 
President.” 

He  added.  "Millions  of  television 
viewers  came  to  remember  the  daily 
repeated  refrain  in  rhe  President's 
speeches  :o  the  effect  that  the  most 
important  of  tasks  is  to  ensure  peace. 
Many  voters  came  to  regard  those 
words  as  a  solemn  promise." 


Lagos  recognizes  Polisario 
(si  eve  of  crucial  OAU  meeting 


ADDIS  ABABA  ( Reuter).  -  Niger¬ 
ia  said  yesterday  it  would  recognize 
tbe  guerrilla  government  fighting 
Moroccan  rule  in  the  Western 
Sahara,  an  issue  crucial  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  ( OAU )  summit  due  to 
open  here  today. 

As  heads  of  state  arrive  for  what 
looks  like  a  showdown  over  tbe 
three-year-old  Western  Sahara  dis¬ 
pute.  Nigerian  Foreign  Minister 
Ibrahim  Gambari  announced  that 
Lagos  would  recognize  the  Polisar- 
io's  self-proclaimed  government. 

The  Western  Sahara  dispute  has 
split  the  OAU  between  supporters 
of  Morocco  and  backers  of  the  Poti- 
sario’s  claim  to  be  the  government  of 
the  former  Spanish  territory,  they 
said. 

Gambari  told  a  press  conference: 
“The  federal  military  government, 
after  very  careful  consideration  of  all 


aspects  of  the  problem  which  has 
bedevilled  our  organization  over  tbe 
past  few  years,  has  decided  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  ( Polisario's)  Saharan  Arab 
Democratic  Republic  (SADR).” 

Gambari  said  that  Lagos  would 
press  for  rhe  SADR  to  take  its  seat  at 
the  summit. 

"We  are  convinced  that  without 
tbe  seating  of  the  SADR,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  the  20th  summit  will 
be  held.  If  that  happens,  we  may  as 
well  wave  goodbye  to  the  OAU  as 
wc  know  it."  he  declared. 

It  brought  the  number  of  OAU 
states  which  recognize  the  SADR  to 
about  28,  still  not  enough  to  give  the 
SADR  the  backing  of  34  OAU  states 
needed  to  get  the  required  two- 
thirds  quorum. 

The  SADR  says  it  will  take  part  in 
the  summit  and  Morocco  has  said  it 
will  quit  the  21-year-old  organiza¬ 
tion  if  it  does. 


323  Chileans  still  held  after 


mass  raid  on  shantytown 


SANTIAGO  (Reuter).  -  Chilean 
security  forces,  who  on  Saturday 
arrested  over  2.000  people  in  a  shan¬ 
tytown  raid,  released  all  but  323  by 
yesterday  morning. 

“The  took  all  the  men  between  16 
and  60,”  said  one  resident  of  the 
camp,  which  houses  more  than 
22,000  people. 

The  military  government  said  the 
operation,  staged  four  days  after 
President  Augusto  Pinochet  de¬ 
clared  a  state  of  siege  to  crack  down 
on  opposition  unrest,  led  to  the 
arrest  of  “63  delinquents  and  60 
subversives.” 

But  residents  said  many  more 
were  still  missing  late,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  denied  charges  by  govern-' 
ment  secretary  Francisco  Cuadra 
that  arms  and  explosives  had  been 
found. 

Archbishop  of  Santiago  Juan 


Francisco  Fresno  said  after  visiting 
the  camp  that  the  raid's  purpose  did 
not  justify  the/nethods  used. 

He  quoted  women  in  the  camp  as 
saying:  “We  do  not  think  that  just 
because  we  are  poor  we  should  be 
treated  in  the  violent,  humiliating 
and  disrespectful  way  that  we  were.” 


The  archbishop  appealed  to  the 
“consciences  of  those  responsible 
for  these  raids  to  say...  We  must 
have  respect  for  our  brothers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  poorest  and  least  able." 


Fresno's  appeal  followed  the  bar¬ 
ring  of  the  head  of  his  human-rights 
organization  from  Chile  .last  week  as 
pariLOf  PinochetX  crackdown.  .All 
the  officials  of  chnrch-aided  squatter 
groups  which  have  provided  the 
camp  with  amenities  like  a  school 
and  clinic  were  still  under  arrest 
yesterday. 


More  dead  in 


South  Africa 


as  rioting 


erupts  again 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter).  -  An 
18-year-old  black  youth  died  yester¬ 
day  after  a  black  policeman  opened 
fire  on  a  mob  of  about'  200  attacking 
his  home  as  rioting,  looting  and 
arson  again  broke  out  across  South 
Africa,  a  police  spokesman  said. 

The  vice-mayor  of  Katlehong 
township  near  Johannesburg  was 
also  shot  dead  Saturday  night  in  a 
robbery  at  his  shop,  police  said. 

The  violence,  largely  in  response 
to  South  Africa's  racial  policies,  has 
left  about  155  people  dead  since 
February.  It  eruptedagain  Saturday 
in  townships  east  and  south  of 
Johannesburg  and  in  the  Eastern 
Cape  Province  and  continued  into 
the  early  hours  of  yesterday  morn¬ 


ing. 


Around  Grahamstown  in  the 
Cape,  police  repeatedly  fired  bird- 
shot,  rubber  bullets  and  tear-gas  in 
street  battles  with  crowds  of  stone¬ 
throwing  blacks . 

Two  babies  were  injured  by  police 
birdsbot  and  at  least  21  men  and 
women  arrested  in  various  clashes. 

Three  people  were  Idled  in  a  taxi 
which  was  in  collision  with  an  army 
troop  carrier  in  the  Vosloorns 
township  east  of  Johannesburg. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  Anglican 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  winner  of  the 
1984  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  appealed 
for  Americans,  especially  President 
Reagan’s  Administration,  to  exert 
pressure  to  end  segregation  in  South 
Africa. 

Tutu,  currently  on  a  U.S.  visit, 
said  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
not  doing  enough  to  fight  apartheid 
in  South  Africa.  He  urged  political 
pressure,  “but,  above  all,  economic 
pressure”  as  the  most  effective 
method. 

“Unfortunately,  what  the  U.S. 
government  does  and  does  not  do 
has  a  very  considerable  impact;" 
said  Tutu,  the  blade  leader  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches, 
at  a  news  conference  before  a  speech 
to  about  400  people. 


25  East  Germans 
homeward-bound 


after  embassy  sit-in 


Heavy  guard  for  UK  royalty 
amid  fears  of  attack  by  IRA 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Armed  police, 
reportedly  backed  by  commandos  of 
the  crack  Special  Air  Service,  yester¬ 
day  guarded  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the 
royal  family  and  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  at  an  open-air  remembr¬ 
ance  of  the  nation's  war  dead  amid 
fears  the  IRA  is  out  to  kill  a  royal  by 
Christmas. 

The  sombre  ceremony  passed  off 
uneventfully.  But  it  was  the  second 
day  of  an  unprecedented  security 
operation  around  the  royal  family 
following  what  press  reports  termed 
“hard  evidence"  of  an  Irish  Republi¬ 
can  Army  plot. 

Soldiers  in  combat  gear  helped 
police  protect  the  royal  family  Satur¬ 
day  ni&ht  when  thev  attended  a  fes¬ 


tival  of  remembrance  in  London's 
Royal  .Albert  Hall. 

British  authorities  have  braced  for 
IRA  attacks  since  the  guerrillas 
bombed  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Bright¬ 
on  October  12.  narrowly  missing 
killing  Thatcher.  Four  people  were 
killed  and  32  wounded  in  the  blast. 


Military  bases  and  government 
buildings  have  been  on  “Bikini  Am¬ 
ber  Albert."  the  second  highest  state 
of  alert,  since  Thursday  night  follow¬ 
ing  two  bomb  scares. 


Scotland  Yard  said  on  Saturday  it 
was  hunting  2S-year-oJd  Irishwoman 
Evelyn  Glenholme  in  connection 
with  the  Brighton  bombing  and  ear¬ 
lier  IRA  attacks  in  England. 


BONN  (Reuter).  -  The  situation  at 
West  Germany's  embassy  in  Prague, 
where  East  Germans  trying  to  get  to 
the  West  have  been  encamped  for 
some  six  weejes,  has  .eased  'with  the  . 
departure  of  about  25  more  would^j 
be  emigrants,  government  sources 
said  yesterday. 

They  said  the  group  left  Prague  for 
home  Saturday,  with  a  guarantee 
from  East  Berlin  that  they  would  not 
be  prosecuted  for  their  action,  but 
apparently  without  the  promise  of 
exit  permits  for  West  Germany. 

The  latest  departure,  which  fol¬ 
lows  a  decision  by  about  40  others  to 
leave,  means  there  are  now  fewer 
than  90  inside  the  mission,  the 
sources  said. 

Bonn  was  forced  to  dose  the  doors 
of  its  Prague  embassy  early  last 
month  ifter  East  Germans  filled  the 
building  to  capadty.  More  would-be 
emigrants  still  managed  to  get  in¬ 
side,  bringing  the  total  until  last 
week  to  over  150. 

A  West  German  television  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Budapest  reported  Satur¬ 
day  night  that  20  East  Germans  are 
sheltering  in  Bonn’s  embassy  there. 


BOURGUZBA.  -  Tunisian  President 
Habib  Bourguiba,  81.  is  recovering 
well  in  hospital  after  suffering  heart 
problems  last  Sunday,  a  medical  bul¬ 
letin  said  yesterday. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.  IS  School  Broadcasts  15.00  No  Secrets 
15.25  Pinocduo  (pan  6)  15.45  Cosmos  - 
the  shores  of  the  cosmic  ocean  17.00  A 
New  Evening-  bve  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Between  Us  -  children's  magazine 
18.00  DifTrent  Strokes:  The  Wedding 
(part  1) 

ARABIC- LANG  LACE  programmes: 

18  JO  News  rewind  up 
18J2  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Sport 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  A  Friend  in  Need 

20.50  Beauty  Spot  -  tips  for  hikes  and  trips 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21  JO  Reserve  Duty.  Final  episode  of  an 
Israeli  scries  starring  Lawrence  Price. 
David  Menahctn  and  Motti  Babarav 
22. 10  This  Is  the  Time 
23.00  Caitan  -  British  espionage  series 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  RnsseU  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower  Charlie  says  hs 
Goodbye 

23.50  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  fihn  19.00  News  in  French 

19.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20-30  Just  Good  Friends  21.10 
Heart  of  a  Dragon  22.00  News  in  English 
22.15  Jemma  Shore  Investigates 
MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (From  T.A.  north)-. 

13  00  Insight  13  JO  Another  Life  14.00  700 
dub  14J0  Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  16.30  Spiderrnan  17.00  Popeye 

17.30  Soper  Book  18.00  Bonanza  19.00 
Patrol  Boat 20.00 Another  Life  20  JO  News 
21.00  Happy  Days  21  Jf (Monday  Night 
Football  23  JO  700  Chib  24.00  News  Up¬ 
date  00  JO  Eventide 


ON  THE  AIR 


major.  K.453  (Rudolf  Seririn.  London 
Symphony.  Abbado);  Haydn:  String 
QuartcL  Op.76.  No.6  (Orlando):  Pagani¬ 
ni:  Violin  Concerto  No.2  (Accardo); 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.2  (EPO.  Mehta) 

9 JO  Bernstein:  Prehide.  Fugue  and  Rips 
(Benny  Goodman):  Copland:  Symphony 
for  Organ  and  Orchestra  (Power-Biggs. 
New  York.  Bernstein):  Prokofiev:  Violin 
Concerto  No J  (Boris  Belkin.  London 
Philharmonic.  Barstui);  Mendelssohn: 
Trio  No.l.  Op.63  fRyung  Wba  Chung. 
Tortelier.  PrevinJ;  Brahms:  Piano  Concer¬ 
to  No.2  (Ashkenazy.  Vienna  Philharmo¬ 
nic,  Haitink) 

12.00  An  Hour  with  Barry  Tuckwcll, 
French  horn  -  Giovanni  Pumd:  Ham  Con¬ 
certo:  Beethoven:  Horn  Sonau  (with 
Ashkenazy):  Schumann:  Adagio  and 
Allegro.  Op. 70:  HaydtL  Horn  Concerto  in 
D  major 

13.05  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  Songs  in  the  Yiddish  Theatre 

15.30  Youth  POgrannne  -  Musical  Trip  to 
England  and  Italy  -  Britten:  Young  Per. 
son's  Guide  to  tbe  Orchestra;  Respighi:  La 
Boutique  Famasqoe 

16J5  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
-  Andre  Hajdu:  Mtehal  and  Saul  (Rinat 
Choir.  Spctbet):  Brahms:  Schkfcsabfied 
(Spcrber):  Beethoven:  Kano  Concerto 
No J  (Paul  Badtra-Skoda.  David  Robert- 
ton  I;  Martin:  Church  Sonata  for  Viola  and 
Orchestra  (Daniel  Fradkin.  Stanley  Sper- 
her) 

18.00  Mnsica  Viva  -  Pierre  Boclcz:  Le 
Martcau  sans  nuntre;  Ton  Dc  Lee  aw; 
Mountains,  for  bass  clarinet  and  tape 
19.05  Telemann:  Cantata;  Spohn  Clarinet 
Concetto  No.2:  Beethoven:  Piano  Sonata 
in  G  major,  NoJ5  (Ashkenazy);  Wolf:  6 
Refigjom  Songs  (Cambridge  Uflnvrsty 
Choir):  Bartok:  Duets  for  2  Violins  (Pert- 
man.Zukennsa} 

20.30  The  Radio  Stuttgart  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Ferdmand  Lehner  conducting  - 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.98:  Bruckner:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  9:  Wolfgang  Rucbsam  and  Enk- 
Lyna'doy*  organs  -  works  by  Tomkins, 
Cariton,  Pasquini.  Bach.  Sofcr.  Locatelkn 
and  Blanco 

23.00  Jazz  Improvisations 


9  JO  Encounter  -  five  family  magazine 
10 JO  Programme  tn  Easy  Herrru 
11. 10  School  Broadens* 

1 1. 3U  Education  for  ail 
12.05  Guest  for  on  Hour 
13.00  News  in  English 
13.30  News  in  French 
14.06  Children's  programmes 
15 .53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Rettpon  Programme 
17.12  Jcwnb  Ideas 
17  JO  Everyman's  Liniversity 
18.05  Afternoon  Classics 
18.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Porter,  of  the 
Week 

19  JO  Programmes  Tor  Ohm 

22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star -with  an  mtog- 

tsi  Dan  Pecker 


Second  Programme 


6.53  Green  Light  -  dsvers  center 
7.00  This  Morning  -  sews  magaace 
8.U5  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Coll  -  with  Rjviu  MichasS 

10. 10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

12.10  Optra  Line  —  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  eonucer.sarv .  — usic 
14.06  Matters  of  Interest  -  with  Gobi  Garit 
15.05 Magic  Mom esii  -  favoante  old  sons 

16. 10  Sale  Journey 

17.10  Economies  Magaace 
17  JO  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.06  Consumer  Broadcast 
18.48  Today  in  Span 

I9.0S  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
19.30  Law  and  Justice  Manes; 

22.05  Jazz  Corset 

23.05  Treasure  Hunt  -  introduced  b-. 
Moshe  Tuner 


Army 


Voice  of  Music 


6.02  Musical  Clocfc 

7.07  Bach:  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor; 
Albinoni;  Concerto  for  2  Oboes 
7  JO  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto  No.17,  in  G 


First  Programme 


6.03  Programmes  tor  Ohm 

7.30  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Mnsfc) 


6. 10  Morning  Sounds 

6  JO  University  on  the  Air 

7.07  "707“  -  whh  Alex  Asjo 

8.05  Morning  Newsred 

9.05  Right  Now  -  wnh  Shansi  Nchushtan 

1 1.05  Israeli  Autumn  -  with  Ell  Yisrae'j 

15.05  Time  Out 

16.05  Four  in  the  Aftenocc 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 

13.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Today -rauaiemaeazinr 
20.05  Golden  Oldies  Hit  Parade 
21.00  Mabat  -  TV  Newsree! 

21 J5  University  oc  the  .Air  'repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Smfc  -  songs,  cha: 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
152415  per  line  including  VAT.  Inser¬ 
tion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
IS43.30Q  per  line  including  VAT,  per 
month. 


Vbiting  hours:  Main  Museum:  in-5.  At  11:  Tel  AviV 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3:  Special  guided  tour 
of  Archaeology  galleries.  3.3tfc  Children's  film. 

“Fcau  cTAnc".  6-10:  Symposium.  "Artcom 
Israel  *84''.  aesthetics  of  communication  and 
vnlco  ait  (part  11). 


Jerusalem 


MVSEVM5 

brad  M ancom  Upeatag  Eahjbttwni  Photogra¬ 
phy.  exhibition  for  children  indudimz  demon¬ 
stration  corners  tl5  11.  Paltry  Center,  near 
Rockefeller  Museum)  Coatatatag  ExhAttions: 
Tbe  Armand  Hammer  CoUccnou.  five  cr Diar¬ 
ies  of  masterpieces.  Meet  the  Israeli  Artis, 
with  Mnu  Mizrahi  and  Mm  Nfehn.  Zigj  Ben 
Haun.  sculptures  and  assemblages  Moshc 
Kuplerman.  Paratmgs.  Works  on  Paper.  David 
Tanakcrver.  Produce  of  Israel  Scraps  -  creat¬ 
ing  home  tbcjtrc  sets  and  granting  cards 
Permanent  collection  of  Judaic*.  An  and 
Arctucofcg).  Rndoftfltr  Mobeobk  Esn*  -  ibc 
other  side  of  the  Rwer  -  funerary  adjects. 
Tkfao  Hook,  works  by  Anna  Trehn.  Hanukka 
lamps,  library  and  garoen  cafe . 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASSAM  -  Guided  lour  of  all  utsiaHations 
*  Hourly  toun  at  Kirvai  Hodascah  and  Hadas- 
sah  Ml  Scopus.  *  information,  reservations: 
te-tihjn.  02-6*6271. 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  a.m.  from 
AdmimslraUon  Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

—  Mount  Scopus  tram  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Build¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  2S  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  M2-8825I9. 


MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Mmnnn.  Exhibition:  Art  of  Sardinia 
until  tbe  end  of  tbe  Nuraghi  period.  The  Zone, 
Esaias  Baitel’s  photographs.  Collections  - 
Classical  17th  and  18th  century  paintings;  Im¬ 
pressionism  and  Post- Impressionism :  20th 
Century  Art;  Selection  of  Israeli  Art;  Special 
loans,  induthqg  paintings  by  Monet,  Morisot. 
Pissaro,  Bonnard.  Matisse,  Rothko.  Gottfieb. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Dennis 
Oppenheim:  Factories,  Fireworks.  1979-84, 
machine -like  assemblage*.  Vtotting  Hons.  Td 
Avi*  Museum:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2:  5-9.  Fri. 
dosed.  Sat.  11-2:7-10.  HefcnaBrtiiatrin  PiM- 
toB  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  5-7.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

AMTT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mlzradd 

Women).  Free  Momma  Tours -Td  Aviv.  TeL 

220187.243106. 

W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  cafl  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 


AMTT  WOMEN  Ifor  mci’ly  American  Mbradd 
Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8  Alkalai 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Td.  02^99222. 


Haifa 

What's  On  in  Hzftk.  dial  94-648840. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4.7,9 
Eden:  Angel:  Edison  Ninja  III.  Hablrah: 
Bolero.  Klin  Maris'?  Lovers;  MHeheU:  Le 
Gdft.cn  ’  9.  Orgtk  Piam-Tctas  J.  6  ,U*.  9. 
Orion:  .Against  All  Oil*  4.  ti.45. 9;  Urns: 
Far  Pavilions  4. 6.45.  •*;  Rom  Bevrnd  ibe 
W:»|K;  Serna dar:  Bull  Shot  7  •«  iy; 
Bin  tend  Ha’anx  Top  Secret  7 . 9;  Cinema 
One:  Under  Fire  4:  Zorba  the  Greek  6  45: 
Ltrd  of  the  Rings  9.  IS:  Ctetwafovqtre:  Lc 
3cau  Serge  7:  Get  Crar>  ‘'•X5:  Israd 
MnJrmo;  Peau  d'Ane  53# 


TEL  AVIV  4  J8, 7.15, 9J* 

Aflcabv:  Ninja  tit  Bcn-Vefcnda:  Woman 
in  Red.  Chw  1:  *  «.  7.20.  y.J5: 

Chen  2;  Reuben  Reuben  4.45.  7.20. 9.Jti; 
Chen  3:  Romancing  the  Stone  4.45.  7.1*. 
9.55:  Chen  4:  Big  Chill  10  JO.  1 .30. 5 . 7. 25. 
9.4U;  Cbm  5;  Police  Academy  10.5U.  1  JO. 


5.  •.Is.  9  4n.  Cinema  One:  Conan  ihc 
Dt.Mro-.vr-.  Cinema  Two:  Rovcm  jry’s  Baby 
“-■'I.  t-9  5u;  Cfas«:  Irwrudioo  Cambodia: 
Dekel:  The  Survivor*  15.  u.30:  Drive-In: 
Swjc  Lake  5.31*;  Grcystokc  7.3ti.  <J.)tl;Scx 
film.  12  midnight:  Edhen  Angel;  Gat 
Cmncn  3.30.  ft  3ft.  9.50:  Gordon;  The 
Herd  4  40.  ’.in.  9 JO;  Hod:  Tup  Secret: 
lev  I:  Bcvimd  ihc  Wdb  i.45.  4.45.  7.15,. 
9 JO;  Le*  II:  Duty  Free  Marriage  1.45. 5, 
7  30.  9  4(j;  Lunor,  fulling  of  America: 
Maxim:  L'nimc  (de  MrfiercJ:  Magrabfc 
Deadly  Force;.  OHy :  Raving  wnh  the 
Mi.ua;  Puis:  Another  Time.  Another 
Place  12. 2, 4. 7.15, 9  50;  p «n  Harry  and 
Son;  Shahaf:  Maria’s  Lovers  4  JO.  7. 9.»; 
Studio:  Daniel  4  JO.  7.  O  JO.TeheJrt:  Dude 
Seap-.TH  Arfv.  Bolero;  Td  Avi*  Museum-. 
Los  Samos  I  oocenter,  4.30.  7J0.  9  30. 
Tzofoe:  Panv-Tcuv  4.  ri.4?,  9,50;  The 
Boot  H  Full  B  J(J. 


foresting  Life  Story:  Chen:  Splash; 
Moriah:  Cannon  Ball  Run  0  7. 9:  Orak 
Woman  in  Red;  Oriy:  Herd  6  JO.  9;  Pcerr 
Beyond  the  Walls;  Ron:  Top  Scant;  Sbu- 
vit:  Paris-Tcsas  6.30, 9.15 


RAMATGAN 

Aramu  Beyond  the  Walls  7.15. 9.30;  Sea 
Wolf  4.3U;  Ujt  Woman  m  Red  7.15, 9  JO; 
Oasis:  Splash  4.30,  7,15.  9.30;  Ordra; 
■  Zijaas  Story  7.15,  9.30;  Ramat  Gan: 
L 'addition  7.30,9.30 


HERZUYA 

Funny  People  II,  4  JO,  7.15. 9J0: 
Bolero  7.15. 9  JO:  Tlfcret:  Beyond 
the  Walk  7.15. 9.15; 


HAIFA  4, 6.45.9 

Amphitheatre:  Deadly  Force :  Arman: 
Romancing  ihc  Stone;  Axanoa:  An  fn- 


holon 

W.lKS  7‘5'  **  s*”*  B°‘"° 


BAT  YAM  . 

Atzmanu  Bolero  4.30,7.i5,9JQ 


Anssies  slaughtered 


PERTH  (Reuter).  -  The  West  In¬ 
dies  took  a  firm  grip  on  the  third  day 
of  tile  first  cricket  Test  against  Au¬ 
stralia  yesterday  when  they  bundled 
their  opponents  out  for  only  76  in 
their  first  innings.  c 

At  the  dose  of  play.  Australia  had' 
rallied  to  158  for  five  in  their  second 
inningc  but,  with  tWO  dflVS  teft  tO 
play,  they  are  still  182  behind  the 
West  Indies’  first  innings  total  of 
416. 

Thirty-year-old  pace  man  Michael 
Holding  was  the  destroyer  in  the  first 
■  innings  with  six  for  21.  as  the  home 
side  crumbled  to  their  lowest-ever 
total  against  West  Indies.  The  pre¬ 
vious  lowest  was  82  in  the  third  Test 
at  Adelaide  in  the  1951-52  series. 

Autratta  resumed  yesterday  at  36  for  three, 
vritfe  captain  Run  Hughes  on  two  aod  bis  deputy 
Aflss  Border  on  elgW- 

HBfhM  added  only  r*o  fo  Ms  overnight  total 
before  he  booked  Holding  straight  to  Makohn 
Marshall  ok  the  square  kg  boundary,  a  shot  he 
had  vomduot  tone ou  the  Western  Australian 
Cricket  Association  ground  here. 

Grthm  YaDop  was  oat  shortly  afterwards 
for  two.  Border  followed  for  15  and  the  rest  or 
the  Austrafian  tunings  was  swept  aside  with 
wicketkeeper  Wayne  PUBips  provided  the  onW 
mlftMvr  with  a  gritty  22. 

CBve  Lloyd  had  no  hesitation  to  asking 
Australia  to  bat  the  West  Indies  made  an 
early  breakthrough  for  the  second  time  when 
Kepler  Weasels  was  out  on  the  sixth  bafl  of  the 
tuning*  without  scoring. 

John  Dyson  and  Graeme  Wood  fought  back 
with  a  determined  90-nm  partnendup  for  the 
Becmnl  wicket  to  give  Australia  a  gthnmer  of 
hope.  But,  after  Dyson  had  gone  for  30  and 
Wood  for  56,  Bonier  mid  YaDop  quickly 
perished  for  six  and  one  respectively . 

At  the  dose,  Hughes,  batting  with  much  more 
dBsdpHne  fam  to  tbe  lint  timings,  bad  scored  34 
and  PUBps  was  an  1L 

West  Indies  416.  Australia  76  and  158/5. 


Ivan  the  Terrible 


LONDON.  -  Ivan  Lendl  of  ^ 
Czechoslovakia  won  his  second  raa-* 
joT  tennis  title  of  the  year  when  he 
beat  Ecuador’s  Andres  Gomez  7-6. 
6-2,  6-1  in  the  final  of  the  London 
Grand  Prix  at  Wembley  yesterday. 

Lendl,  who  took  the  French  Open 
title  in  June,  bad  little  trouble  taking 
the  $50,000  first  prize  against  the 
unpredictable  Ecuadorean,  with 
whom  he  has  just  formed  a  potent 
partnership  to  take  the  double  title. 

Despite  the  absence  of  the  suspended  John 
McEnroe,  tUs  remains  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tournaments  outside  the  four  Grand  Siam 
events.  And  the  manner  of  hfe  triumph  wfll  be  a 
tremendous  boost  to  LeodL  who  Kaasot  enjoyed 
one  of  Ms  better  seasons  in  terms  of  tides. 

After  fab  IB-tempered  64,  6-2  sani-Hnal 
victory  over  .foray  Connors  yesterday,  Lendl 
was  to  a  more  rritzed  mood  ap«i«M»  fab  dose 
frleuL.JUttfaat  he  allowed  friendship  to  mler- 
Gerr  with  tbe  sheer  brutality  of  hfe  tennis. 

Whfle  Goran  had  the  edge  to  artistry,  tl(g£ 
famfli  weeded  Ecuadorean  repeatedly  came  rti 
second  best  in  any  rally  comm  laid  of  raw 


Olympic  promise 


MEXICO  CITY  (AP).  -  More  than 
150  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  presented  a  document  to  the 
International  Olympic  Committee 
on  Friday,  committing  themselves  to 
attend  the  1988  Summer  Games  in 
Seoul. 

The  document,  signed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nations  attending 
tbe  Genera]  Assembly  of  National 
Olympic  Committees  in  Mexico 
City,  was  approved  at  the  assembly's 
final  session  here. 

One  member  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  however,  said 
that  the  document  might  not  prevent 
some  nations  from  staying  away  « 
from  the  Games.  ■. 


“There  always  exists  the  possfoBhy  dm. 
when  the  time  arrives,  some  countries  may 
deride  not  to  go  to  Seoul,  urging,  for  example, 
(hat  there  are  not  sufficient  guarantees  for  their 
««Uet«,“  warned  the  IOC  member,  who  spoke 
on  comUtion  that  be  should  not  be  mdeutifled  by 


Tbe  ihmniimt  submitted  to  the  IOC  at  a 
dosed  resston  fnefudea  a  recommendation  to  (he 
mganUcis  of  the  Seoul  Olympics  to  “adopt 
measures  tint  guarantee  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Games." 


Kiwi  precautions 


KARACHI  (Reuter).  -  New  Zea¬ 
land’s  cricketers  are  taking  precau¬ 
tions  against  unfamiliar  diet  and 
possible  upset  stomachs  during  their 
42-day  tour  of  Pakistan  now  taking 
place,  team  manager  Ian  Tavlor  has  ^ 
said.  t • 

Along  with  their  cricket  gear,  rhe 
IGwis  have  brought  gallons  of  lone 
life  New  Zealand  milk,  300  cans  of 
concentrated  apple  juice  and  850 
cans  of  beer. 

“We  have  heated  from  mistakes  to  the  past, 
and  we  are  concerned  about  Ok  food  and 
water,"  Taylor  told  Beaten. 

Taylor  said  tint  previous  tom-fog  team,  had 
saffered  from  upset  stomachs  as  a  result  of 
nufamHfar  <tiet  and  bad  water. 

,  “T1?c  problem  is  food,  so  we  have 

brought  enough  at  our  national  drink- hue  hfe 
aHk-far  about  42  days.” 

New  Zealand  tone  aho  brought  a  microwave 

oven  to  beat  up  food  packs.  Wth  regard  to  beer, 

nqaor  b  banned  for  Modems  In  Islamic  PaVis- 
taa,  although  non-Moslems  can  get  a  ration 
Beam. 


SCOREBOARD 


A 


NBA:  SATURDAY.  -  New  York  Knkks  ifj 
Kmas  aty  Ktogs  100.  Detroit  Pistons  iw! 

jg*8  1W?l  Norton  Rockets  117, 
Mavericks  106. 

acmac  Supcroonlcs  102.  Chicago  Bulb  118 

mvedfo*; 

gtoa*  wttb  a  Jnmpshoi  4  seconds  Erom  time). 
gSS”  ^"ggris  in,  Utah  Im  135  (Ales 
“BHab  44  petals).  San  Antonio  Soon  127 
183  ( George  G^bi  42L 
WasMngfouBnBcta  112.  Boston  Celtics  95  (Cdl- 

SJKSS Hawk*  1 14. 
rtoeadst  Sons  107. 


Cunha  won 


SOCCER:  Eagtob  League  Cup  tfafa-d  roond 

ngfe$3-Ne*c*stfelIpawkfa  2  Wett  Bromwich 

jBfrnaBgnm  * 
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A  Tribute 


Prutdoat  Seapn  with  Us  wife,  Nancy,  and  members  of  their  fondly  at  victory  eeUfantfeu  In  Los  Angeles  last  week. 


The  Ni*  York  Tlnna/Pud 


Some  Hard  Days  at  the  Office 


By  STEVEN  R.  VE1SMAN 

WASU1N171UN 

E1ATED  by  President  Reagan'S  victory  last  week. 
White  House  aides  nevertheless  bad  reason  fra: 
disappointment  and  concern.  Hie  election  re- 
turns  threw  back  an  Mr.  Reagan's  lap  conflicts, 
in  his  political  family  that  have  Us  Administra¬ 

tion  since  Inauguration  Day  1981. 

Even  before  the  polls  closed.  Republican  strategists 
had  renewed  two  sharp  debates.  One  was  over  how  inter¬ 
nal  disagreements  over  the  approach  to  nuclear  arms 
control  might  be  bridged.  Some  aides  suggested  that  the 
President  would  give  greater  authority  to  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  others  who  have  favored  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  move  would  likely 
'  produce  early  confrontation  with  hard-hners  at  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  Mr.  Reagan  is  said  to  be  meeting  with  Mr.  Shultz 
and  national  security  adviser  Robert  C.  McFaiiane  this 
week  to  review  a  working  paper  requested  last  summer 
on  other  options  on  the  foreign  policy  agenda.  They  are 
reported  to  Include  intensified  attention  to  strains  in  file 
Middle  East,  European  economic  difficulties  and  United 
States  relations  with  and  aid  to  third  world  nations. 

The  other  debate  was  over  how  much  help  the  White 
House  should  seek  from  Democrats  in  Congress  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  Federal  deficit.  In  simple  human  terms,  few  think 
it  will  be  easy  for  a  President  who  received  such  a  sweep¬ 
ing  vote  of  confidence  to  reach  out.  But  some  aides  note 
that  he  made  governing  effectively  his  first  priority  in  his 
second  term  as  Governor  of  California,  when  he  worked 
with  Democrats  on  welfare  changes. 

Trouble  With  Allies 

Mr.  Reagan's  domestic  difficulties  are  complicated 
by  his  successful  campaign.  By  emphasizing  broad 
themes  of  prosperity  and  renewal,  be  may  have  undercut 

his  ability  to  claim  a  mandate  for  specific  measures, 
particularly  ones  that  might  cause  pain  to  taxpayers  and 
to  people  dependent  on  Federal  programs.  Senator  Paul 
Laxalt,  chairman  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  to  election  drive, 
noted  there  was  room  for  improving  Mr.  Reagan's  con¬ 
sultations  with  his  own  allies  in  Congress.  "There  have 
been  a  lot  of  complaints  among  Republicans  that  they've 

been  made  to  dtf end  budgets  after  the  fact,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  input  beforehand,"  Mr.  Laxalt  said. 

Tmteff1.  a  sharper  demand  for  *  input”  was  conveyed 
to  the  White  Boose  last  week  by  Representative  Robert 
H.  Michel  of  minols,  the  Rouse  minority  leader.  Unba^y 
at  the  small  Republican  gains  on  Capitol  HUl,  Mr.  Michel 
blamed  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  for  being  more  Inter¬ 
ested  in  fattening  the  President's  popular  majority  than 
electing  a  Congress  he  could  work  with.  What  galled  the 
Republican  leader  was  Mr.  Reagan's  last-minute  stop  in 
Minnesota  even  as  Us  campaign  aides  maintained  that 
he  had  no  time  to  appear  in  hey  Congressional  districts. 

At  the  White  House,  Mir.  Michel's  unusual  rebuke 
was  viewed  as  a  warning  that  Congressional  Republicans 

would  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Republicans  everywhere 
seemed  nervous  that  Mr.  Reagan's  victory  would  lead  the 
public  to  hold  them  accountable  for  the  deficit  and  contin¬ 
ued  economic  recovery.  Already,  they  are  worried  about 
re-election  in  1988,  which  many  think  is  likely  to  be  a 
Democratic  year,  and  are  looking  anxiously  toward  die 
1988  Presidential  contest.  The  day  after  the  election,  Mr. 
Laxalt  said  of  the  1984  campaign:  "We  gathered  all  the 
professionals  and  all  the  camps  into  one  tent.  They’ll  all 
go  their  separate  ways  —  starting  today,  I  suspect." 

By  most  calculations,  the  President  plans  no  major 


personnel  changes,  at  least  for  now.  As  they  did  four 
years  ago,  Reagan  aides  speak  of  the  need  to  “hit  the 
ground  running.”  For  them,  that  means  keeping  people 
with  a  proven  track  record.  But  many  of  Mr.  Reagan’s 
top  aides  —  notably  James  A.  Baker  3d  and  Michael  K. 
De&ver,  the  White  House  chief  and  deputy  chief  of  staff — 
are  exhausted  and  eager  to  move  an. 

Seeking  a  Grand  Compromise 

On  his  domestic  pregrams,  Mr.  Reagan  will  be  listen¬ 
ing  soon  to  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan’s  Ideas 
about  “tax  simplification,"  and  to  the  spending  cut  pro¬ 
posals  of  David  A.  Stockman.  The  budget  director  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  become  the  most  zealous  in-house  advo¬ 
cate  of  an  early  “grand  compromise”  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  on  domestic  spending,  the  military  budget  and 
taxes. 


How  receptive  the  Democrats- might  be  is  another 
question..  In  post-election  remarks- House  Speaker* 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  reminded  the  White  House  that  Ms 
party  had  “been  "burned”  an  taxes.  He  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Dan  Rostenkowsld,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.,  are  said  to  be  smoldering  over  Repub- 
lican  campaign  commercials  that  their  party  stands  for 
tax  increases.  For  the  moment,  many  Democrats  are 
happily  awaiting  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  for  the  1986  fiscal 
year,  certain  that  if  he  tackles  the  deficit  without  raising 
taxes  or  cutting  defense  spending,  he  must  propose  cut¬ 
ting  deeply  into  school  aid,  health  care  programs  and 
many  other  Federal  benefits  —  exactly  the  programs 
their  candidate  had  warned  would  be  on  the  line. 

White  House  officials  also  predict  that  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  will  emerge  as  a  stronger  force,  particularly  in 
Congressional  relations,  and  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  wait 
before  trying  to  push  Ms  so-called  social  agenda,  particu¬ 
larly  a  Federal  ban  on  abortions. 

In  the  past.  White  House  squabblers  went  public, 
creating  a  tone  of  disarray  before  Mr.  Reagan  decided 
which  way  he  would  go.  In  1982,  he  sided  with  the  "prag¬ 
matists”  and  endorsed  a  tax  increase.  This  year  and  last 
he  heeded  conservatives  and  rejected  revenue  measures 
pushed  by  same  of  his  top  economic  advisers.  Again  sur¬ 
rounded  by  conflicting  advice,  Mr.  Reagan  may  not  find 
weighing  what  to  do  any  easier  now. 


Between  Washington  and  Moscow,  Nicaragua 


Wcaraguan  Foreign  Mfariiter  BBgne!  iPEscoto  Brockman  answering 
question  abort  the  cargo  of  a  Soviet  ship. 


THE  first  public  exchange 
with  the  Soviet  Union  after 
President  Reagan’s  victory 
last  week  seemed  polite  enough- 
The  Soviet  Union  sent  congratula¬ 
tions  along  with  a  bid  for  better 
relations.  Mr.  Reagan  responded 
in  kind  and  saki  he  was  ready  to  go 
forward  with  arms  control  talks. 

But  the  same  day  that  the  State 
Department  was  talking  publicly 
of  “real  possibilities”  for  im¬ 
provement,  it  was  privately warn¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  send  jet 
fighters  to  Nicaragua.  The  warn¬ 
ing  was  provoked  by  the  imminent 

arrival  of  a  Soviet  freighter  in 
Nicaragua  with  a  cargo  suspected 
of  containing  MIG-21's.  The  faint 
whiff  of  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis  was  enough  to  make  talk  of 
cooperation  secondary  for  the  mo- 


ment  By  week’s  end,  the  Sandin- 
ista  Government,  fresh  from  its 
own  big  win  at  the  polls,  was  lit¬ 
erally  up  in  arms  and  Moscow  was 

accusing  the  Administration  erf 
seeking  a  pretext  to  invade  tire 
Central  American  nation. 

The  freighter  docked  at  Corinto 
while  an  American  spy  plane  shat¬ 
tered  the  sound  barrier  and  Nica¬ 
raguan  nerves.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  made  it  clear  that  a  shipment 
of  MiG’s  would  cause  an  “unac¬ 
ceptable”  upset  in  the  region's 
military  balance  as  well  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  United  States  interests  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  as  first 
proclaimed  by  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  in  1823. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  reported  that  Moscow 
denied  sending  MiG’s.  So  did 


Managua,  although  It  proclaimed 
the  right  to  arm  itself  as  it  chase. 
A  high  Nicaraguan  official  said 
the  ship  had  brought  one  or  two 
helicopters.  Nia  ragua  protested 
against  American  incursions  into 
its  air  space  and  waters,  appealed 
to  tile  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  notified  reservists  to  be 
on  the  ready  for  mobflizafiop  and 
diverted  thousands  at  students 
from  coffee  picking  to  a  defense 
force  against  an  '‘imminent” 
American  landing. 

Hte  MmlniafratinB  fWrUvi 

bad  invasion  plans  but  did  not  rule 
out  air  strikes  and  other  military 
action  if  the  threat  of  the  MiG’s 
became  real.  In  the  Caribbean, 
the  Navy  deployed  25  strips,  in¬ 
cluding  the  battleship  Iowa,  far 
“maneuvers”  while,  elements  of 
the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sions  were  scheduled  for  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  Georgia  month 

In  the  background,  however,  the 
Administration  struck  a  different 
note  about  East-West  relations. 
Moscow,  officials  said,  has  been 
asking  far  clarification  of  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  Mr.  Reagan  in 
September  at  the  United  Nations 
for  “umbrella”  talks  that  would 
cover  the  whole  range  of  arms 
control  problems.  Moscow’s  pri¬ 
vate  expression  of  interest,  after 
some  public  criticism,  made  offi¬ 
cials  hopeful  that  progress  could 
yet  be  made  in  inertings  between 
Mr.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko. 
(The  Sandinistas  and  their  future, 
page  3.) 


To  Democrats 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


WASHINGTON 

WHATEVER  history’s  Judgment  on  President 
Reagan,  no  one  can  accuse  Mm  of  having  en¬ 
tered  the  White  House  through  the  back  door. 
On  Tuesday,  he  won  a  second  electoral  land¬ 
slide,  and  this  time  piled  up  a  mighty  popular  vote  to  go 
along  with  525  electoral  votes,  the  latest  total  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Presidential  politics.  These  voters  were  not  driven 
his  way  by  war  or  economic  collapse.  Mr.  Reagan’s  oppo¬ 
nent,  former  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale,  was  a 
solid  political  figure,  so  he  dearly  did  not  win  by  being 
perceived  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Rather,  six  out  of  ten 
voters  said  clearly  and  unambiguously  that  they  wanted 
Mm  to  be  President.  In  that  sense,  the  election  was  a 
triumphant  affirmation  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  popularity. 

Yet  there  was  a  darker  side  to  the  1984  contest.  Mr. 
Mondale,  in  a  sad,  dignified  final  speech  to  supporters  in 
hfo  hnnw  eta  ta  nt  Minnesota,  affirmed  commitment 

the  underprivileged,  intimating,  as  he  has  all  year,  that 
there  was  a  troubling  appeal  to  self-interest  at  the  heart 
of  the  Republicans’  message.  And  the  potential  for  racial 
division  that  has  been  a  part  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  politics 
since  his  opposition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964  seemed 
heightened:  more  than  90  percent  of  the  black  voters 
refused  to  endorse  the  Reagan  mandate. 

There  Is  also  the  question,  given  the  imprecise 
agenda  Mr.  Reagan  offered  from  the  stump,  of  how  he 
will  use  his  personal  mandate  and,  given  the  modest  Re¬ 
publican  gains  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
loss  of  two  seats  in  the  Senate,  of  how  his  electoral  victory 
will  be  translated  into  legislative  achievements. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  probably  over¬ 
states  in  suggesting  that  his  party  acMeved  a  counter- 
mandate.  What  the  Democrats  did  was  avoid  disaster, 
becoming  beneficiaries  of  the  public's  tendency  to  split 
their  national  votes.  Is  1972,  for  example,  the  Republi¬ 
cans  gained  only  12  seats  while  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
getting  the  largest  margin  ever  in  the  popular  vote.  The 
Democrats  may  also  have  sustained  enough  <rf  a  Congres- 
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atonal  presence  to  a  wholesale  extension  of  Mr. 

Reagan’s  policies  throughout  the  Government. 

But  the  lessons  are  as  dear  as  if  the  party  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  HnrltnnHng  f*.nngr»«lnmi1  ffefawf  The  South  may 
be  gone  for  the  foreseeable  future.  A  number  of  issues, 
prominent  among  th**"  abortion,  helped  aHgnam  Catho¬ 
lics  who  have  sustained  Democratic  strength  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  states  of  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West.  The  party's 
old  electoral  equation  —  blacks,  traditional  liberals, 
labor  —  no  longer  adds  up  to  a  majority. 

This  may  strengthen  the  argument  of  those —  includ¬ 
ing  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  who  based  Ms  cam-' 
paign  for  the  nomination  on  the  premise— that  the  party 
must  build  a  base  inthe  W^st.  Or  it  could  lead  to  a  search 
for  a  candidate  with  enough  popular  appeal  to  reclaim 
the  urban  Northeast.  In  any  case,  the  Democrats  must 
find  a  way  to  recapture  the  vast  middle  constituency  that 
was  set  on  the  road  to  prosperity  by  the  New  Deal  and 
then  used  that  road  to  inarch  in  Mr.  Reagan’s  parade. 

If  the  outcome  seemed  foreordained,  the  campaign 
presented  some  surprises.  The  Mandate  organization, 
touted  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  ever,  produced  in  the 
fall  a  hapless  blend  of  bad  advance  work,  forgettable  ad¬ 
vertising  and  an  illogical  geopolitical  strategy  that  left 
Democratic  states  unprotected  against  astonished  but 
grateful  Reagan  strategists.  Another  surprise  was  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  Representative  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro 
seemed  not  to  matter.  Notwithstanding  the  much  publi¬ 
cized  “gender  gap,”  Mr.  Reagan  carried  a  majority  of 
women  who  voted.  Mrs.  Ferraro  was  successful,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  precedent-setter.  In  July,  putting  a  woman  on 
the  ticket  seemed  a  huge  gamble.  Now,  the  best  thinkers 
in  both  major  parties  assume  that  female  candidates  will 
become  a  standard  feature  of  Presidential  politics. 

It  is  hard  to  recall  a  Presidential  contest  in  which  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidates  sustained  so  much  damage. 
The  publicity  over  Mrs.  Ferraro's  background  and  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  her  husband,  John  A.  Zacarro,  has  clouded  her 
prospects.  Vice  President  Bush  campaigned  so  errati¬ 
cally  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  Ms  friends,  the  "Es¬ 
tablishment  Republicans,”  and  to  fire  a  movement 
among  conservatives  to  deny  Mm  the  nomination  in  1988. 

In  a  press  conference  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Mondale, 
56  years  old,  said  he  read  Ms  poor  showing  as  a  mandate 
to  give  up  electoral  politics.  He  also  warned  Ms  party  that 
its  nominating  process  had  became  a  crippling  ordeal  for 
its  Presidential  candidates  and,  with  admirable  candor, 
said  that  it  should  not  again  offer  a  candidate  with  such 
limited  skills  as  a  television  performer. 

That  points  up  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  that  sur¬ 
round  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan,  the  oldest  man  to  occupy 
the  WMte  House.  Born  in  1911,  when  radio  was  not  yet  a 
commonplace  in  American  life,  he  has  endured  to  be¬ 
come  the  consummate  candidate  of  the  television  age. 
Because  of  Ms  show  bosfaiess  background,  Ms  disengaged 
style  and  his  vagueness  about  matters  of  fact,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  capacity  has  been  denigrated  more,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  any  other  chief  executive  of  this  century.  Yet  he 
has  reded  off  an  18-year  string  of  victories  over  oppo¬ 
nents  who  thought  they  were  smarter  titan  he.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  said  on  Wednesday  that  be  wants  to  attain  two  broad 
policy  goals — revision  of  the  Federal  income  tax  system 
and  the  securing  of  unclear  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  be  does,  it  win  be  hud  for  those 
who  believe  tiieraselves  wiser  to  talk  history  into  Ignoring 
Mm. 
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After  Election, 
The  Economy  Is 
Still  an  Issue 

The  economy,  which  gave  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  such  an  easy  time  on 
Election  Day,  may  not  be  as  cooper¬ 
ative  in  the  months  ahead. 

For  one  thing,  the  sizzling  7.1  per¬ 
cent  growth  in  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  from  April  through  June  slack¬ 
ened  to  2.7  percent  from  July 
through  September.  And  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
last  week  once  again  predicted  the 
economy  would  expand  by  about  4 


percent  a  year  for  the  rest  of  the  dec¬ 
ade.  While  some  analysts  see  in  this 
estimate  a  soft  landing  for  the  re¬ 
covery.  it  disappointed  supply- 
siders.  They  had  hoped  for  a  high- 
growth  forecast,  which  they  contend 
would  encourage  more  investment 
The  Federal  Reserve,  which  has 
loosened  its  grip  on  money  policy  be¬ 
cause  of  slower  growth,  was  given  in¬ 
centive  to  continue  mi  that  course 
last  week,  budget  deficit  or  not.  The 
weakness  of  inflation  was  evident  in 
the  third  monthly  decline  of  pro¬ 
ducer  prices,  which  fell  0.2  percent  in 
October;  so  fax  this  year,  the  index 
for  finished  industrial  goods  has 
risen  only  1.5  percent.  And  the  basic 


money  supply  shrank  by  S600  million 
in  the  week  ending  Oct.  29,  a  slow¬ 
down  that  would  seem  to  press  the 
Fed  to  recharge  the  economy^  by  en¬ 
couraging  lower  interest  ~  rates. 
Speculation  that  it  would  do  Just  that 
drove  down  short-term  interest  rates 
on  Treasury  bills  by  more  than  half  a 
percentage  point.  But  the  big  banks 
followed  with  only  a  modest  quarter- 
point  cut  in  their  prime  lending  rate, 
from  12  to  11%  percent. 

Even  Wall  Street's  response  to  the 
Reagan  landslide  was  mixed.  On 
Election  Day,  stock  prices  closed  at 
their  best  levels  since  they  began 
climbing  in  August  The  day  after, 
however,  they  fell,  largely  because 
Republicans  did  not  make  big  gains 
in  the  House.  Nevertheless,  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Benedetto,  head  of  corporate  fi¬ 
nance  for  Dean  Witter,  Reynolds, 
“this  election  Is  an  investment  bank¬ 
er’s  dream  world.” 

Still  far  from  their  dream  world 
are  exporters  and  industries  that 
rely  on  foreign  sales.  The  dollar’s 
strength,  which  makes  American 
goods  expensive  abroad,  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  third-quarter  trade 
deficit,  which  hit  a  record  $33.3  bil¬ 
lion.  The  year’s  deficit  will  be  about 
$113.2  billion,  almost  double  that  of 
1983,  the  Commerce  Department 
estimated. 


Getting  a  Jump 
On  Forgers 

Office  copying  machines  will  soon 
be  capable  of  reproduction  in  fine 
color,  which  is  good  news  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  but  bad  news  for  Treasury 
agents  concerned  about  counterfeit 
money.  Their  solution  —  likely  to  be 
announced  next  year  —  is  a  change 
in  the  dollar’s  design,  which  has  been 
the  same  for  55  years. 

The  new  design  for  dollar  bills 
may  borrow  from  the  British  pound 
the  idea  of  having  a  magnetic  line 
running  down  one  side  of  each  piece 
of  paper  —  one  barely  seen  unless 
held  up  to  the  light.  Or  it  may  use 
optically  variable  coloring  whose 
shading  seems  to  shift  as  the  paper  is 
held  at  different  angles.  A  third  pos¬ 
sibility  is  to  make  the  greenback  a 
little  less  green  with  a  multicolored 
pastel  tint.  None  of  these  could  easily 
be  copied  by  a  duplicating  machine. 

■  High-fidelity  copiers,  capable  of 
reproducing  today’s  dollar  bills,  may 
be  on  the  market  by  1990.  If  used  for 
forgery,  they  could  threaten  the 
stability  of  currencies  around  the 
world.  They  could  also  change  coun¬ 
terfeiting  from  a  highly  skilled  art 
into  a  mass  pastime.  A  committee  of 


experts  from  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  that  has  been  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  since  1978  hired  some  sociolo¬ 
gists  to  determine  how  many  people 
might  try  their  hand  at  making 
money  at  home.  Their  estimate: 
probably  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of 
those  with  access  to  sophisticated  co¬ 
piers,  but  even  that  might  present  "a 
horrendous  problem.” 

The  redesign  would  be  the  First  no¬ 
ticeable  change  since  1929  when  dol¬ 
lar  bills  were  made  smaller  to  econo¬ 
mize  on  paper  and  storage  space. 


World’s  Fair 
Cries  ‘Help’ 

The  1984  World's  Fair  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  will  close  its  doors  on  schedule 
today,  but  its  books  may  be  open  for 
years. 

The  fair,  which  drew  high  marks 
for  quality  but  had  trouble  drawing 
crowds,  last  week  filed  for  protection 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code. 

The  fair’s  losses  over  its  six-month 
run.  during  which  hot,  humid 
weather  helped  hold  attendance  to  44 
percent  less  than  a  projected  70,000 


people  a  day,  were  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $100  million.  More  than  100 
,  guarantors  of  a  $40  million  loan  that 
helped  start  the  fair  have  already 
lost  their  money.  Other  major  credi¬ 
tors  include  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  owed  $20  million  to  $25  mil¬ 
lion,  and  local  contractors  and 
tradesmen. 

Jim  Landis  of  Landis  Construction 
Company,  says  he  and  his  fellow 
builders  may  be  the  hardest  hit. 
“We’re  owed  $17  million  and  were  a 
relatively  small  group.”  he  said. 

Mr.  Landis,  who  is  on  the  fair’s  fis¬ 
cal  and  financial  committee,  added 
that  it  might  be  years  “before  this  is 
all  straightened  out,  if  ever.” 

There  were  some  reassurances 
from  the  fair’s  president,  Peter 
Spumey,  concerning  the  outcome  of 
the  Chapter  11  actkm,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  fair  from  its 
debtors  while  the  fair’s  organizers 
try  to  come  up  with  a  plan,  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  debtors,  to 
pay  what  is  owed. 

“We  think  it  will  allow  everyone  to 
be  sure  that  the  fair  does  treat  them 
correctly,”  Mr.  Spumey  said. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas, 
and  Michael  Wright 


Democrats  Gain  in  the  Senate  and  Limit  Losses  in  the  House 


The  Presidential  Express 
Carries  Few  Passengers 


AnodBtsd  Press;  Uni  Led  Press  Interns  tiansl 


By  PHIL  GAILEY 

Washington 

■■BEYOND  President  Reagan’s  landslide 
IMZw  last  week.  Republicans  had  little  to  crow 
about  on  the  national  level.  They  lost 
two  of  the  party’s  55  Senate  seats  and 
gained  at  most  18  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  although  the  Democrats  said  their 
losses  in  the  House  would  be  held  to  12  after  re¬ 
counts  are  decide!.  Whichever  the  case,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  far  short  of  their  goal  of  reclaiming 
the  26  House  seats  they  lost  in  1982.  And  with  13 
governorships  at  stake,  they  Increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Republicans  by  one,  to  16. 

Those  results  suggest  that  Mr.  Reagan’s  politi¬ 
cal  coattails  were  considerably  shorter  than  Re¬ 
publicans  had  hoped,  and  that  the  dynamics  of 
many  local  and  state  races  were  different  from 
those  that  determined  the  contest  between  Mr. 
Reagan  and  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

According  to  a  poll  of  voters  conducted  by  The 
New  York  limes  and  CBS  News,  Mr.  Reagan 
was  preferred  over  the  farmer  Vice  President  by 
a  majority  of  blue-collar  workers,  women,  men, 
whites  and  voters  under  the  age  of  25.  Mr.  Mon-, 
dale  was  the  choice  of  90  percent  of  black  voters 
and  of  a  small  majority  of  Jewish  voters  and  of 
voters  living  in  uni  cm  households. 

Those  patterns,  however,  did  not  hold  in  many 
other  races,  and  in  some  instances,  the  outcome 
of  specific  contests  was  more  interesting  than  the 


result  as  a  whole.  In  Illinois,  Charles  H.  Percy, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  defeated  by  Representative 
Paul  Simon,  a  liberal  Democrat.  Mr.  Percy’s  loss 
was  of  particular  concern  to  Washington’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  establishment  because  it  puts  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina,  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  right,  in  line  to  succeed  him  in  the 
foreign  relations  chairmanship.  Mr.  Helms 
turned  back  a  challenge  from  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  bitter  races. 

Surprise  in  Kentucky 

For  Democrats,  the  only  real  Senate  surprise 
came  in  Kentucky,  where  Senator  Walter  D.  Hud¬ 
dleston,  a  two-term  veteran,  was  narrowly  de¬ 
feated  by  his  Republican  challenger,  A.  Mitchell 
McConnell,  a  42-year-old  county  judge.  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  popularity  apparently  helped  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell,  but  it  failed  to  do  much  for  Ray  Shamie,  the 
Senate  candidate  in  Massachusetts  for  whom  the 
President  had  campaigned.  Mr.  Shamie  lost  to 
John  F.  Kerry,  the  state’s  42-year-old  Lieuten- 
tant  Governor  and  a  former,  leader  of  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  Mr.  Reagan  also  campaigned 
for  Senator  Roger  Jepsen  of  Iowa;  he  was  un¬ 
seated  by  Representative  Tom  Harkin. 

In  office,  Mr.  Jepsen  championed  traditional 
family  values,  but  one  of  his  difficulties  was  the 
disclosure  that  he  once  belonged  to  a  health  club 
that  offered  nude  encounters.  Another  Republi¬ 
can,  Representative  Dan  Crane  of  Illinois,  cen¬ 
sured  by  the  House  after  having  sexual  relations 


with  a  17-year-old  female  House  page,  lost  his 
seat;  Massachusetts  Democrat  Gerry  E.  Studds, 
who  was  censured  for  having  relations  with  a  17- 
year-old  male  page,  was  re-elected. 

Except  for  a  few,  including  Madeleine  M. 
Kunin,  a  Swiss-born  Democrat  who  was  elected 
governor  of  Vermont,  women  fared  poorly.  Of  the 
nine  women  seeking  Senate  seats,  all  lost;  of  the 
41  running  for  the  House,  only  two  won.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  Helen  B.  Bentley  succeeded  In  her  third  try 
to  unseat  Representative  Clarence  D.  Long,  a 
Democrat  seeking  his  12th  term,  by  identifying 
herself  closely  with  Mr.  Reagan’s  policies.  The 
other  female  newcomer  to  the  House  is  Jan 
Meyers,  a  Republican  who  defeated  Jack  Rear¬ 
don  for  an  open  seat  in  Kansas. 

Texas  Is  the  only  state  where  Republicans 
came  close  to  realizing  their  dream  of  a  major 
gain  at  all  levels.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Reagan  win 
big  in  that  state.  Representative  Phil  Gramm,  a 
Democrat-turned- Republican,  trounced  his 
Democratic  opponent,  Lloyd  Doggett,  in  a  sav¬ 
age  campaign.  Texas  Republicans  picked  up  four 
Congressional  seats,  16  state  House  seats  and 
dozens  of  local  judgeships. 

Republicans  also  were  jubilant  in  Connecticut, 
where  they  gained  erne  Congressional  seat  and 
won  control  of  the  State  Senate  and  House  for  the 
first  time  since  1974.  (Results  in  The  Region, 
page  6. )  The  Republicans  also  von  control  of  one 
bouse  of  the  state  legislature  in  five  other  states, 
and  took  governorships  from  Democrats  in  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  West  Virginia. 
Democrats,  in  thro,  ousted  Republican  gover¬ 
nors  in  Washington  and  North  Dakota. 

Finally,  the  results  on  a  number  of  issues  on 
state  ballots  seemed  to  undercut  claims  that  the 
Reagan  landslide  was  a  mandate  to  pursue  the 
President’s  agenda.  Although  opinion  polls  found 
that  Mr.  Mondale's  promise  to  raise  taxes  was  a 
drag  on  his  candidacy,  voters  in  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  rejected  proposals  to  reduce 
their  state  tax  burdens. 


If  Administration  Plans  Had  Succeeded,  the  Secretary  Would  Have  No  Successor 
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Bell’s  Legacy  to  Education  Is  That  the  Agency  Still  Survives 


Edoc^tfo^:  S*creUiry-.Terr«l  H.  Bell 
annc&ncing  his  resignation. 


By  GENE  I.  MAEROFF 

TERREL  H.  Bell’s  assignment  when  be  joined  the 
Reagan  Administration  as  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion  four  years  ago  was  to  work  his  way  out  of  a 
job  by  helping  the  President  dismantle  the  de 
partment.  But  when  Mr.  Bell  resigned  last  week  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  was  still  very  much  intact  and  its 
abolishment  no  longer  appeared  to  be  among  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  priorities. 

The  department's  survival  Is  a  mark  both  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  failure  and  success  in  his  Cabinet-level  post. 

His  proposals  to  dissolve  the  department  and  parcel 
out  its  functions  won  so  little  support  among  lawmakers 
that  the  White  House  didn't  bother  seeking  the  Congres¬ 
sional  approval  needed  to  abolish  the  agency.  As  it  con¬ 
tinued  under  Mr.  Bell,  however,  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  has  become  an  unexpectedly  visible  and  surpris¬ 
ingly  useful  forum  through  which  the  Administration  has 
been  able  to  pursue  its  goals. 

Mr.  Bell’s  role  in  transforming  the  department  from 
scorned  orphan  to  tolerated  member  of  the  family  was 
achieved  by  treading  a  precarious  path  that  allowed  him 
to  be  perceived  as  a  friend  of  education  while  advocating 
policies  and  cutbacks  that  educators  found  odious. 

“Ted  Bell  would  go  to  the  Hill  and  make  the  case  for 
cutting  the  budget,  but  then,  to  every  friend  who  would 
listen,  he  would  privately  confide  that  this  was  not  where 
his  heart  or  conviction  was,"  said  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  and  a  former  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  "He  said  he  was  a  friend  and 


that  if  he  had  not  been  (Secretary  of 
Education),  things  would  have  been 
worse.” 

When  President  Carter  estab¬ 
lished  the  Department  of  Education 
in  1979,  using  the  Office  of  Education 
as  a  foundation,  the  move  was  seen  as 
a  reward  to  the  National  Education 
Association  for  its  strong  support  of 
Mr.  Carter  in  the  1970  Presidential 
campaign.  Few  other  education 
groups  favored  the  department  and 
some,  including  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers,  actively  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  new  department  reflected  his 
stated  view  that  education  is  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  It  would  also  have  provided  a 
means  of  demonstrating  his  determi¬ 
nation  to  reduce  spending. 

During  his  first  two  years  as  head 
of  the  agency,  the  Education  Secre¬ 
tary  was  often  Ignored  by  the  White 
House.  Once,  when  the  President  ad¬ 
dressed  Congress,  Mr.  Bell  was  the 
only  Cabinet  member  not  invited  to 
.  ■  .  attend.  The  explanation  was  that  na¬ 

tional  security  dictated  that  the  entire 

Presidential  line  of  succession  not  be  at  the  pame  gather¬ 
ing,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  someone 
would  survive  to  run  the  country. 

The  63-year-old  Mr.  Bell ,  who  has  accepted  a  post  as 
an  education  professor  at  the  University  of  Utah,  endured 
such  indignities  with  the  affability  and  politeness  that  are 

his  hallmarks. 

Given  little  to  do  by  the  Administration,  Mr.  Bell 
formed  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Education  and  busied  himself  with  its  work.  The  White 
House  paid  little  attention  to  this  panel  until  April  1983, 
when  Presidential  advisers  apparently  noticed  that  die 
report  the  commission  was  abort  to  Issue,  “A  Nation  at ' 
Risk,”  had  enormous  political  potentlaL 

'His  Greatest  Contribution9 

Nothing  was  the  same  for  Mr.  Bell  or  his  department 
after  the  release  of  the  document,  which  was  a  dramatic 
appeal  to  strengthen  an  education  system  endangered  by 
“a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity.” 

“His  greatest  contribution  as  Secretary  of  Education 
was  ’A  Nation  at  Risk1  and  the  multiplier  effect  it  had,” 
said  John  Phillips,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  independent  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  report 
prompted  a  continuing  national  debate  on  the  condition  of 
education.  State  and  local  governments  are 
and  adopting  a  host  of  measures  aimed  at  raising  educa- 
tion  standards  and  improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 

The  new  prominence  of  tiie  agency  has  also  given  the 
Administration  a  pulpit  from  which  to  preach  its  views 
and  propose  changes  in  accord  with  th*»m  These  pro¬ 
posals  have  included  seeking  to  exempt  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  from  compliance  with  certain  dvil  rights  man¬ 


dates  ,  to  forbid  the  use  of  busing  as  a  remedy  for  segrega¬ 
tion,  to  revoke  some  rules  banning  sex  discrimination,  to 
reduce  funds  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents,  to  adopt  tuition  tax  credits  and  to  cut  aid  to  college 
students.  Federal  outlays  for  education  have  increased 
during  the  last  four  years  only  because  Congress  spurned 
the  Administration’s  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  them. 

As  the  prominence  of  education  matters  increased 
during  the  Presidential  campaign,  the  Administration  re¬ 
lented  somewhat  in  seeking  such  cuts.  But  some  suspect 


that,  having  been  returned  to  office  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  Mr.  Reagan  may  give  the  next  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion  a  mandate  similar  to  the  one  he  gave  Mr.  Bell:  de¬ 
crease  Federal  influence — and  spending— -in  education. 

Whatever  happens  next,  it  has  become  clear  during 
its  first  full  term  of  existence  that  if  the  Department  of 
Education  has  not  been  as  useful  for  altering  the  pattern 
of  Federal  spending  as  Mr.  Reagan  might  have  liked,  it 
has  been  more  than  adequate  for  giving  Cabinet-level  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  President’s  special  vision  of  education. 


Projecting  Results:  The  Fast  and  the  Furious 


WHO  won  the  other  race  on 
Tuesday?  Dan  Rather, 
by  12  minutes.  The  CBS 
anchorman  declared  President 
Reagan’s  re-election  at  8:01  P.M. 
Eastern  time.  ABC  was  second. 
But  even  NBC  had  a  decision  by 
8:31,  before  the  polls  had  closed  in 


Doth  Sham 

New  York  City,  much  less  west  of 
the  Hudson.  The  early  call  raised 
what  is  becoming  a  quadrennial 
quandary:  What  should  people 

know  and  when  should  they  know 
it?  The  answer  varied  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Broadcast  Row.  “The 
networks  fell  far  short  of  the  re¬ 


straint  I  had  hoped  for  and  th 
the  Congress  had  hoped  for,”  ss 
Representative  Timothy  E.  Wirl 
head  of  the  telecommunicate 
subcommittee.  “Mr.  Wirth  ob 
ously  has  very  strong  views,"  i 
plied  Lawrence  K.  Grossma 
president  of  NBC  News,  “but  th 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reporti 
what  the  news  is." 

This  year,  both  the  House  a 
Senate  urged  the  networks  not 
declare  a  winner  until  weste 
voters  had  a  chance  to  cast  tin 
ballots.  But  if  the  network^  vre 
careful  to  avoid  projecting  resu 
for  states  where  polls  were  si 
open,  the  one-sided  returns  put  t 
Fresktent  over  the  top  electoral 
even  before  all  the  eastern  stat 

were  in.  In  fact,  with  a  total  of  p< 

haps  20,000  people  interview* 
voters  as  they  exited  from  ! 
leeted  precincts  across  the  cm 
try,  the  networks  knew  the  lay 
the  landslide  much  earlier. 

Since  1980,-when  NBC  called  t 
race  for  Mr.  Reagan —and  Pre 
dent  Carter  conceded— before  t 
polls  in  the  West  had  dosed,  poli 

cians  and  social  sdentists  ha 
bon  debating  the  impact  of  i 
tins.  But  as  far  as  one  Oregon  Ct 
gressional  district  was  coocenx 
it  didn't  seem  worth  fee  fuss.  / 
cording  to  William  Adams,  a  pi 
fessor  at  George  Washington  Ui 
versity  who  surveyed  1,256  peoj 
in  that  district  last  week,  39  n 
cent  of  those  who  didn’t  vote  we 
aware  of  network  projections,  l 

fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  nonw 
era  said  they  stayed  away  fra 
the  polls  because  of  them. 
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The  Stakes  and 
The  Toll  Rise 
In  South  Africa 

South  Africa's  white  Government 
last  week  confronted!  an  unusually 
bold  challenge  from  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  black  majority.  One  re¬ 
sult  was  16  deaths  in  two  days  of  riot¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  black 
workers  in  the  Johannesburg  area 
walked  off  their  jobs,  joining  idle  stu¬ 
dents  and  civil  rights  opposition 
groups  in  one  of  the  biggest  protests 
since  the  1970's. 

The  Government  had  hoped  for  a 
period  of  relative  peace  when’  it 
signed  an  agreement  with  Mozam¬ 
bique  in  March  that  deprived  the' Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress  of  its  main 
base  of  operations.  But  the  largely 
foreign-based  Congress  has  since 
been  replaced  as  the  principal 
source  of  violent  opposition  by  hith¬ 
erto  moderate  groups  within  the 
country.  The  starting  point  was  the 
promulgation  in  September  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  that  gave  a  limited  voice  in 
government  to  people  of  Asian  de¬ 
scent  and  of  mixed  race  but  excluded 
the  20  million  blacks. 

The  unrest  has  built  up  since  then, 
and  the  army  has  been  used  to  put  it 
down  in  the  black  townships.  The  po- 


ranfcs,  also  warned  that  enemies 
were  "trying  to  exploit  this  event  for 
their  own  ends." 

A  Long,  Hard 
Round  of  Talks 

Three  days  late,  Lebanese  and  Is¬ 
raeli  officers  sat  down  at  a  triangu¬ 
lar  table  last  week  for  the  formal 
start  of  discussions  on  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Israel’s  troops  from  their 
occupation  of  the  south. 

The  third  side  of  the  triangle  was 
occupied  by  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  Interim  Force — par¬ 
ticipating  as  chairmen,  according  to 
the  Lebanese,  simply  the  hosts  to  di¬ 
rect  talks,  according  to  the  Israelis. 
Both  sides  agreed  not  to  let  their  dif¬ 
fering  conception  of  the  U-N.'s  role 
interfere  with  tomorrow’s  start  of 
thrice-weekly  bargaining  in  the 
Lebanese  town  of  Naqura,  five  miles 
from  the  border.  But  another  snag 
developped  when  the  Israelis  ar¬ 
rested  several  Moslem  Shiites  after 
an  attack  on  an  Israeli  patrol.  Leba¬ 
non  said  it  would  not  show  up  tomor¬ 
row  unless  its  citizens  were  released. 

Lebanon  was  believed  to  have  re¬ 
stated  its  demand  for  total  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Israelis,  with  the  Leba¬ 
nese  Army  moving  in  to  provide  se¬ 
curity  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Israel’s 


Uoiud  Proa  iwnurtiwi 

Israeli  PrimeMIjiister  Shimon  Peres  (center)  on  a  tour  of  southern  Lebanon, 
last  Week.  ;7't , ' •  -  r  V  -  .-.—rz  —7-' 
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lice  raided  the  offices  of  protest  or¬ 
ganizations  last  week  and  six  leaders 
of  a  black  labor  federation  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  charges  of  organizing  the 
walkout.  Its  effectiveness  was 
particularly  surprising  because 
black  workers  have  usually  been 
kept  in  line  by  fear  of  losing  both 
their  jobs  and  their  right  to  live  near 
.  Johannesburg  and  other  big  cities 
and  of  being  exiled  to  tribal  home¬ 
lands.  This  is  what  happened  to  6,000 
workers  at  Sasd,  a  state-owned  syn¬ 
thetic  oil  plant  60  miles  east  of  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  after  they  rejected  a 
deadline  to  return  to  work. 

The  protests  were  directed  against 
the  Constitution,  rent  increases,  the 
presence  of  police  and  army  units  in 
the  townships  and  the  arrest  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  blacks.  The  Government 
was  widely  criticized  for  responding 
to  these  grievances  with  force  rather 
than  with  an  offer  to  talk.  "We  do  not 
believe  that  violence  holds  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  complex  problems  of 
South  Africa,"  said  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  in  Washington. 

Jaruzelski  Takes 
Over  Security 

The  murder  of  a  Polish  priest,  the 
Rev.  Jerzy  Popieluszco,  seemed  to 
boomerang  last  week  for  Communist 
hard-liners.  Embarrassed  and  possi¬ 
bly  threatened  by  an  uncontrolled  se¬ 
curity  force,  Poland’s  leader,  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski.  took  over  di¬ 
rect  responsibility  for  the  Interior 
Ministry  and  its  police. 

The  move  was  formally  requested 
by  the  ruling  Politburo  in  what  was 
seen  as  a  slap  at  KOrns law  Mfiewski. 
a  national  secretary  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  and  leader  of  its  militant 
wing,  who  oversaw  the  police. 

Three  security  officers  are 
charged  with  »mhu«iriwg  Father 
Popieluszko’s  car  and  Idling  him 
with  premeditation.  His  body  was 
found  in  a  reservoir  and  an  autopsy 
was  believed  to  have  revealed  marks 
of  a  beating.  A  spokesman  denied  re¬ 
ports  of  broken  bones  or  major  dis¬ 
figurement.  The  investigation  con¬ 
tinued  to  delve  into  motives,  al¬ 
though  the  Politburo  declared  that 
the  plotters  had  “cherished  hopes  of 
using  the  crime  as  a  detonator  of  in¬ 
ternal  disturbances."  Presumably 
such  disturbances  would  have  justi¬ 
fied  a  crackdown.  In  addition  to 
these  directly  charged  with  the  kill¬ 
ing,  two  cdoneb  in  the  Interior 
Ministry  have  been  arrested  and 
their  superior,  a  general,  has  been 
suspended. 

One  of  the  accused,  Capt.  Grzegorz 
PiotrowskL  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  attack was  provoked  by  frus¬ 
tration  with  the  ineffectiveness  of 
legal  curbs  on  the  priest,  a  persis¬ 
tently  outspoken  supporter  of  the 
outlawed  Solidarity-  The  murder  has 
brought  about  a  resurgence  of  senti¬ 
ment  for  the  free  trade  union  and  the 
Potitbura,  while  aiming  must  of  its 
barbs  at  Che  hard-liners  in  party 


northern  border.  But  Government 
trtx^s  have  been  unable  to  assure  se¬ 
curity  in  their  own  capital — several 
crossing  points  between  Moslem 
West  Beirut  and  Christian  East  Bei¬ 
rut  had  to  be  closed  last  week  after 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  in 
months  —  and  the  Israelis  are 
among  those  who  have  little  faith  in 
the  army's  effectiveness.  They  warn: 
some  control  over  the  area,  mostly 
through  the  Israeli-armed  South 
Lebanese  Army,  a  militia  that  does 
not  now  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lebanese  Government.  Israel 
also  reserved  the  right  to  make 
forays  into  Lebanon  in  pursuit  of 
guerrillas.  The  state-run  Damascus 
Radio  made  dear  Syria's  position 
that  "there  is  no  role  whatsoever" 
for  the  S.L-A.  and  that  Israel  had  do 
choice  but  to  withdraw  rapidly  and 
imccaKfitionally. 

Israel  appeared  to  be  toping  that 
Syria,  which  dominates  the  Leba¬ 
nese  Government,  would  allow  Leba¬ 
non  to  make  concessions  after  per¬ 
haps  some  diplomatic  intervention 
by  the  United  States.  But  Prime 
Minister  Shimon  Peres  struck  a  note 
of  caution  during  a  visit  to  Israeli 
troops.  He  said  it  was  good  to  be  talk¬ 
ing,  “but  I  cannot  promise  an  early 
withdrawal." 

Salvador  Rebels 
Are  Still  There 

Peace  talks  between  the  Salvado¬ 
ran  Government  and  the  rebels  are 
due  to  resume  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  As  if  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  of  force,  the  rebels  last  week 
carried  out  their  strongest  attack  in 
six  months,  overrunning  the  town  of 
Sucftltoto,  30  miles  northeast  of  the 
capital,  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

A  military  lull  before  the  attack 
had  led  American  officials  to  specu¬ 
late  that  the  guerrillas  had  become 
weaker.  The  rebels  said  they  had  de¬ 
ployed  three  battalions  of  unspeci¬ 
fied  strength  in  routing  a  police  to- 
fantry  battalion  of  300  heavily  armed 
men.  The  Salvadoran  Anny  needed 
ground  forces,  helicopter-borne 
troops  and  jet  fighters  to  recapture 
the  town.  The  rebels  claimed  they 
forced  down  two  helicopters  and  hit 
four  others  in  addition  to  a  fighter. 
An  anny  spokesman  confirmed  that 
two  helicopters  had  been  grounded 
and  their  plots  wounded.  He  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  killing  of  20  soldiers, 
but  said  100  rebels  had  died  la  the 
successful  counterattack. 
Government  forces  have  begun  to 
rely  heavily  on  helicopters  to  im¬ 
prove  their  ability  to  react  quickly. 
The  rebels  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  army's  new  mobility  and 
have  indicated  they  are  trying  to  cfas 
veiop  countermeasures.  Two  weeks 
ago,  four  army  commanders  died  In 
a  helicopter  crash,  possibly  earned 
by  gunfire. 


With  Middle-Class  Support,  Opposition  to  PmochetGrows 


Is  State  of  Siege  Enough 


on 


By  LYDIA  CHAVEZ 

SANTIAGO,  Chile— The  level  of  discontent  in 
Chile,  a  businessman  here  said,  can  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  vendors  crammed  along  the 
pedestrian  malls  that  crisscross  downtown  San¬ 
tiago.  The  unemployed  pour  out  auto  the  streets 
tore,  trying  to  sell  everything  from  razor  blades 
to  cherries,  earning  as  little  as  $2  a  day. 

The  area  was  especially  crowded  East  weds 
when  President  Augusta  Pinochet  invoked  his' 
strongest  measures  yet  against  a  broad-based 
opposition  and  imposed  a  state  of  siege  for  the 
first  time  since  similar  restrictions  were  lifted  in 
1978.  Political  meetings  were  banned  and  opposi¬ 
tion  publications  suspended.  New  censorship 
rules  virtually  prohibit  any  political  news. 

The  opposition  last  week  gave  every  indication 
that  it  was  ready  to  protest  loudly,  its  confidence 
boosted  by  growing  support  from  a  middle  class 
caught  in  an  economy  that  shows  few  signs  of  im¬ 
proving.  The  economy's  effect  on  discontent,  said 
a  Western  diplomat,  is  "very  dose  to  the  flash 
point — if  It  <ftops  just  a  little,  it  could  explode.” 

Although  the  violent  demonstrations  late  last 
month  were  led  by  labor  leaders  and  a  Marxist 
coalition,  they  picked  up  wider  support  from  the 
middle  class  than  expected.  The  support  is  now 
seen  as  a  reaction  to  September's  economic  jolts, 
when  the  peso  was  devalued  by  23  percent,  im> 
port  duties  were  imposed,  and  some  food  prices 
rose  by  as  much  as  55  percent.  Overall  consumer 
prices  in  October  increased  8  percent,  and  some 
people  think  that  figure  is  understated.  “It  is  a 
bad  time,”  said  a  businessman  from  northern 
Chile.  "Salaries  are  not  controlled  by  anyone  and 
they  have  stayed  low.  Even  for  those  people  who 
have  jobs  it  is  very  difficult.'1 

Some  politicians  said  Mr.  Pinochet  was  putting 
restrictions  on  civil  liberties  to  try  to  calm  the 
political  storms,  and  thereby  stabilize  a  worsen¬ 
ing  economy.  “All  the  repressive  methods  he  is 
taking  are  because  of  the  Chilean  economy,"  said 
Jorge  Mario  Quinzio  Figueiredo,  president  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  “But,  with  everything 
in  his  favor,  after  li  years  of  his  rule  we  have  an 
economic,  social  and  moral  crisis." 

Mr.  Pinochet’s  hardline  measures  might  have 
worked  several  years  ago.  when  much  til  his  op¬ 
position  bad  been  exile!  and  people  were  still 
afraid  to  organize  political  parties.  Since  then, 
however,  Chileans  have  grown  accustomed  to  a 
certain  amount  of  free  expression.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Pinochet  responded  to  calls  for  a  return  to  civil¬ 
ian  rule  by  relaxing  censorship,  allowing  opposi¬ 
tion  rallies  and  letting  thousands  of  political 
exiles  crane  home. 

The  new  controls  and  the  reaction  against  them 
will  only  worsen  the  outlook  for  the  economy,  a 
Western  diplomat  said.  Although  private  capital 
is  critical  to  the  country's  future,  few  business: 


President  Angustn  Pinochet 


men  may  be  encouraged  to  invest  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  appears  unstable.  The  only  way  Mr. 
Pinochet  can  relieve  the  tension  and  improve  the 
unfavorable  investment  climate,  politicians  said, 
is  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  begin  the  transition 
to  civilian  rule.  Until  then,  the  opposition  is  likely 
to  continue,  they  said.  And  now  no  one  seems  to 
believe  the  68-year-old  army  general  will  back 


_  down.  “Pinochet  will  only  increase 
the  level  of  repression,  if  the  popular 
mfthiKgartnn  is  successful  —  things 
will  get  very  bad,”  said  Ricardo 
Lagoa,  president  of  the  Democratic 
AHiance/a  coalition  of  six  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  moderate  Christian 
Democrats. 

Air  force  troops  sealed  off  three 
shim neighborhoods  in  southern  San¬ 
tiago  yesterday  morning  and  made 
dozens  of  arrests.  More  than  150  peo¬ 
ple  were  taken  into  custody  earlier  in 
the  week. 

The  1982  Crash 

When  Mr.  Pinochet  first  came  to 
power  in  a  1973  coup  that  toppled  the 
Marxist  Government  of  Salvador  Al- 
-  trade  Gossens,  inflation  was  ramp¬ 
ant,  the  economy  was  in  chaos  and 
the  middle  class  was  calling  for  or¬ 
der.  Mr,  Pinochet  launched  a  free- 
market  experiment,  producing 
growth  rates  of  8  percent  a  year — a 
period  referred  to  here  as  “the 
boom."  In  1982,  however,  the  econ¬ 
omy  crashed.  The  country  had  a  14 
percent  negative  growth  rate  and 
unemployment  rase  to  35  percent. 
“Chileans  love  to  have  people  over  to 
dinner — it  is  a  tradition  here  —  and 
for  the  first  time  ever  that  habit  was 
dropped,”  a  Chilean  writer  sakL 
Since  then,  the  economy  has  im¬ 
proved  some,  but  the  climb  out  of  the 
recession  has  been  too  slow  and  ardu¬ 
ous  to  satisfy  a  growing  number  of 
people.  The  Government's  ability  to 
maneuver  has  also  been  restricted  by 
a  huge  foreign  debt  and  low  copper 
prices.  Chfie  is  the  world's  largest 
copper  producer,  and  copper  pro- 
•  vided  42  percent  of  the  country's  ex¬ 
port  earnings  between  January  and 
July  this  year.  The  export  value,  how¬ 
ever,  dropped  by  10.4  percent  com¬ 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1983. 

The  unemptoyment  rate  in  Chile  Is 
about  15  percent,  but  an  additional  8 
percent  of  the  population  is  employed 
in  Government  programs  that  pay 
$40  to  SGQ  a  month.  Another  large  part 
of  the  population,  including  the  street 
vendors  and  the  young  men  who  run 
.  up  to  wash  windshields  at  stoplights, 
are  underemployed. 

Officials  of  (he  Roman  Catholic 
Church  believe  that  the  hard  times 
Bnm*/C"ioB CnTkn  have  radicalized  the  younger  genera- 
tkm  of  Chileans,  many  of  whom  have 
never  held  jobs.  Santiago  is  ringed  by 
mm  poorer  neighborhoods  where  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  capital's  3.8  millian  people 
live.  The  unemployment  and  underemployment 
rates  in  these  areas  range  between  40  and  &>  per¬ 
cent,  community  workers  said.  “The  younger 
people  have  more  sympathy  for  the  more  radical 
parties,”  said  Enrique  Palet,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  tiie  Catholic  Church’s  human  rights  of¬ 
fice,  “because  of  the  desperation,,  the  anguish, 
the  lack  of  any  possibilities  in  their  lives." 
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_ Under  Booming  Skies,  the  Talk  Was  of  MiG’s  Last  Week 

Managua  Can’t  Vote  Away  Pressures 
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gua.  “You  Americans  still  know  how  to  throw  a 
little  country  hxto  turmoil,”  a  Latin  American 
diplomat  rernarkwi  with  grudging  admiration. 

The  heightened  pressure  of  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  and  tiie  unresolved  differences  with 
their  domestic  opposition  cause  Nicaraguan 
leaders  to  turn  somber  when  they  discuss  the 
prospects  of  their  revolutionary  regime  during 
the  coming  four  years.  “Reagan’s  reelection  en¬ 
dangers  the  future  of  life  rai  earth,”  asserted  Car- 
losNufiez  Tellez,  who  was  elected  to  the  new  90- 

member  National  Assembly  and  is  one  of  the  nine 

•  Sandinista  commanders  who  set  policy. 

The  Sanctinistas  are  also  bitter  at  those  who 
withdrew  from  the  election  process  or  refused  to 
participate  In  it,  charging  that  they  encouraged 
Washington's  hostile  attitude.  The  Government 
has  nonetheless  pressed  ahead  with  the  “national 
dialogue”  it  began  just  before  the  election. 
Thirty-three  groups  representing  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  Nicaraguan  society  are  officially  repre¬ 
sented  and  have  met  three  times.  A  fourth  meet¬ 
ing  Ss  in  the  works.  The  Sandinistas  showed  an 
unusual  measure  of  flexibility  by  inviting  such  a 
wide  range  of  people  and  by  agreeing  to  discuss  a 
proposal  to  hold  new  elections  next  year.  For  the 
moment,  the  Government  opposes  the  idea. 

How  Much  Cooperation? 

Sandhiista  leaders  point  to  the  dialogue  as  a 
sign  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  measure  of 
pluralism.  They  must  now  decide  how  harshly  to 

deal  with  the  opposition  groups  which,  by  their 
refnsal  to  participate  in  the  election,  effectively 
undercut  the  Government's  plan  to  present  the 
election  as  proof  that  the  country  is  democratic. 
For  their  part,  the  parties  have  to  make  a  choice 
between  joining  the  political  process  under  rules 
setbytitofandinistasorrawttlTilngontrid^ft 

Some  experienced  Latin  American  politicians 
believe  the  opposition  may  be  insisting  on  unreal- 
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In  Jalapa,  Nicaragua. 


stole  influence  an  the  country.  One  who  \ 
this  view  last  week  was  Josd  Francisco 
Gtoez,  the  Mayor  of  Santo  Domingo  and  a 
candidate  for  .the  Dominican  Republic 
deucy  in  1988:-  Mr.  Pefia  Gdmez,  who  w 

Mamona  fnulwi  i*  fTui  nlnurfm.  _ ■  . 
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By  STEPHEN  KINZER 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua— -The  Sawtfaifmw  last 
week  won  their  first  ballot-box  endorsement 
since  their  takeover  five  years  ago.  But  if  they 
expected  that  the  national  election  would  ease 
tensions,  they  were  quickly  disabused. 

The  rimming  after  PresfakOt  Reagan's  big 

efectiravksory  and  two  day*  after  the  even  Hg- 

ger  one  by  the  Sandinista  presidential  candidate 
l>aniel  Onega  Saavedra  —  be  won  67  percent  of 
the  valid  vote  against  weak  opposition  —  an 
American  warship  appeared  off  the  Nicaraguan 
pm  of  Corimo.  The  apparem  target  of  its  survefl- 
laoce  was  a  Soviet  freighter  that  docked  In  the 
port  at  about  the  same  time  and  was  suspected 
by  Washington  of  carrying  Soviet  MIG  21  fight- 
era-  Cartoads  of  reporters  trooped  to  Cohmo  to  * 
vain  search  for  dues  to  the  contents  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary-looking  boxes  being'  driven  away  from  the' 
dock  on  milltaxy  tracks.  A  high  Nicar^gurdoffi- 
dal  said  that  the  bores  contained  one  or  two dis¬ 
assembled  Soviet  beUoopters.  So  said  no  MGY 


or  other  sophisticated  fighters  were  in  Nicaragua 
or  on  their  way,  and  that  Che  Sandinistas  were  no 
closer  to  sueceuin  tbeir  quest  for  fast  planes  to¬ 
day  tfara  they  were  six  mouths  ago. 

“When  an  (American)  administration  spreads 
storks  like-tfais,  it  isdnhig  something  ft  has  care- 
funycoijaider^L"  said  S«gfo  Ramirez  Menado, 

titoVkePreshknMkct.<'Wewo(ddbelrre^OB- 
sible  if  we  did  not  move  to  a  state  of  readiness  to 
repel  any  item  of  aggression.” 

For  three  straight  days  last  week,  loud  sank 
booms  shattered  the  languid  morning  air  over 
Managua.  American  officials  did  not  reftee  the 
Sandinista  charge  tint  the  boom  had  been  erased 
by  an SRr7l  spy  plane.  Because  the  plane  canspy 
without  cansfog  booms,  according  to  knowledge 
able  diplomats,  the  nte»MnaMng  .seemed  in¬ 
tended  as  a  aot-eo-siibtte  reminder  to  the  Sandto- . 
istss  of  the  balance  of  power  between  thehr  revti- 
lotion  andtbfc  pro-American  alliance  that  doth!* 
natesfbe  region.  The  Nacaz^tattanstrar  was  to 
adirise  reservists,  estimated  at  50J»B,  to  fca 
ready  to  mahflta  and  to  divert  thousands of  .sto- 
dtote  from  picking  coffee  to  the  defense  cif  Mana- 


dose  relations  with  the  Sanffinistas,  which  he 
uses  to  urge  them  to  liberalize  their  regime. 
“For  12  years  we  did  not  participate  in  elec. 


were  a  fraud  ran  by  a  dictatorship.”  Mr.  Pefta 

Gdroez  recalled  last  week.  “Those  were  years  we 

lost  in  the  fight  to  democratize  the  country  Fi- 
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■  Our  presidential  candidate  wm  0 

flow  were  horned,  we  had.  campaign  wo 
murdered.  But  after  many  sacrifices,  hei 
are  in  power.  Parties  do  not  want  to  gft 

power,  timtfoa  general  rule.  You  have  total 

best  conditions  you  can  get  and  then  make  & 
of  ft.”  '• 

/But  at  this  point,  Nicaraguan  opposition 
ers  believe  they  did  the  right  thine  bv  refn« 


f,  jcttueroian 

sites  trade  union  federation.  “But  if  you 
-op  the  mdl  votes  aid  the  abstentions  and 
-  some:  ot  the  votes  for  opposition  parties  t 
bolfot,  that  k  ar  lot  votes,  and  we  fed  a 
part  of  it  Is  tor  us.” 
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Kohl  UnderPressure 


* Like  Being,  a  Jew  in  Czarist  Russia  or  Nazi  Germany  ’ 


BONN—  Fifteen  Wes:  German  industrialists,  includ¬ 
ing  Konrad  Henkel  of  the  big  Henkel  chemical  company, 
and  Hans  L.  Merkle,  head  of  the  Robert  Bosch  electrical 
products  group,  met  in  a  suburb  of  Diisseldorf  in  October 
1982  with  leaders  of  the  small  but  strategic  Free  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher, 
the  party  chairman,  was  there  along  .with  Otto  Lambs- 
dorff,  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Richard 
Wurbs,  the  party  treasurer. 

Earlier  that  month,  the  Free  Democrats  had 
deserted  the  Social  Democrat-led  Government  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and  thrown  their  support  to  the 
conservative  Christian  Democrats  under  Helmut  Kohl. 
The  stunning  shift  of  allegiance  had  caused  the  Free 
Democrats  to  lose  members  and  money,  and  they  looked 
to  big  business  for  help.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Merkle  to  in¬ 
dustrialists  noted  drily  that  the  "existence  and  activity  of 
every  political  party,  thus  also  the  Free  Democrats,  has 
certain  material  prerequisites.” 

Gatherings  of  political  leaders  and  their  business 
benefactors  are  hardly  uncommon  or  illegal  in  Western 
societies.  But  Germany  has  a  troubled  history  of  politi¬ 
cal-industrial  entanglements.  The  Diisseldorf  meeting 
has  added  to  the  malaise  created  by  revelations  of  influ¬ 
ence-making  by  the  powerful  Flick  holding  company. 
Flick,  which  was  not  among  those  in  Diisseldorf,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  going  far  beyond  simple  support  for  political 
parties  it  sympathizes  with. 

Last  week,  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  acknowledged, 
in  nearly  seven  hours  of  testimony  before  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  investigating  committee,  that  he  had  accepted 
$53,000  in  cash  for  the  Christian  Democrats  from  Rick. 
Despite  his  admission  that  the  payments  were  improper, 
his  job  did  not  seem  immediately  threatened  because  be 
did  not  personally  benefit.  Others  have  not  been  so  lucky. 

In  June,  Mr.  Lambsdorff  stepped  down  as  Econom¬ 
ics  Minister  shortly  before  Jg' was  indicted  with  three 
other  politicians  and  businessmen  for  taking  Flick's  pay¬ 
offs.  The  week  before  last,  Speaker  of  the  House  Rainer 
Barzel  was  forced  to  resign  after  he  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  Flick  was  said  to 
have  passed  to  him  in  the  1970's  via  a  Frankfurt  law  firm. 

Corporate  gifts  to  political  parties  in  Germany  are 
not  themselves  illegal,  if  forthrightly  declared  and  not  in¬ 
tended  as  bribes.  Meticulous  notes  and  memorandums 
kept  by  Eberhard  von  Brauchitsch,  Flick’s  deputy  chair¬ 
man.  indicate  that  the  company's  chief  aim  was  to  obtain 
a  waiver  of  capital  gains  taxes  the  company  owed  on  a 
1974  sale  of  a  stake  in  the  Daimler-Benz  automobile  com¬ 
pany.  But  for  most  companies,  the  donations  serve  gen¬ 


U ni ted  Pros  international 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  appearing  before  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  committee  Investigating  Rick  payoffs  last  week. 


eral  aims,  helping  to  encourage  pro-business  attitudes 
among  politicians. 

As  the  circle  of  Involvement  widened,  Gerhard  Stol- 
tenberg,  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  chief  architect  of 
German  economic  policy,  warned  of  a  wave  of  "anti capi¬ 
talism"  that  could  jar  confidence  in  Germany’s  political 
and  economic  stability. 

Unlike  Flick,  neither  Bosch  nor  Henkel  is  under  sus¬ 
picion  of  attempted  bribery.  But  for  many  Germans,  re¬ 
ports  of  huge  business  donations  to  political  leaders  and 
the  clear  tilt  in  generosity  to  the  conservative  camp 
evoked  dark  images  of  the  Weimar  republic.  Then, 
powerful  steel  barons  like  Fritz  Thyssen  and  Friedrich 
Flick,  the  Flick  founder,  built  their  industrial  empires  by 
bullying  politicians  and  financing  conservative  groups  in 
return  for  business  favors,  like  the  generous  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  business  losses  incurred  during  the  French  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Ruhr  in  the  1920's.  At  the  same  time,  the 
discreet  gatherings  of  Industrialists  in  homes  and  clubs 
smacked  of  earlier  clandestine  groups,  like  the  notorious 
Keppler  Circle,  the  businessmen’s  club  that  advised  Hit¬ 
ler  on  what  to  offer  industrialists  to  gain  their  support. 

No  serious  critic  suspects  German  industrialists  of 
the  subversive  Intentions  they  had  during  the  Weimar 
days.  Hans  Mommsen,  a  liberal  historian  of  Weimar  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  at  Bochum  University,  stressed  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Today,"  he  said,  "industrialists  legitimately  at¬ 
tempt  to  influence  the  system,  while  then  they  blatantly 
sought  to  blow  it  up.” 

But  the  associations  are  unsettling  for  politicians  and 
businessmen  alike,  eliciting  a  protest  from  Mr.  Kohl  that 
"this  republic  is  not  up  for  sale."  The  result,  neverthe¬ 
less,  has  been  a  surge  of  favor  for  the  small  anti-NATO, 
ecology-minded  Greens  party,  whose  antibusiness  views 
rock  economic  confidence.  East  Germany  has  also  tried 
to  exploit  the  scandal.  The  Communist  party  dally,  Neues 
Deutschland,  recently  exulted  that  "Big  Money  buys  and 
determines  political  power  in  the  B.R.D.,”  the  Initials  for 
West  Germany. 

Bonn  introduced,  long  before  Washington,  legislation 
to  channel  taxpayer  money  to  political  parties  to  heighten 
their  independence.  In  January,  West  Germany  enacted 
tougher  laws  to  identify  political  donors.  Further  legisla¬ 
tion  is  planned  to  force  disclosure  of  legislators'  finances. 

German  laws  permit  corporations  to  deduct  only  $600 
a  year  in  political  contributions,  and  the  Rick  Investiga¬ 
tions  have  indicated  widespread  attempts  to  exceed  the 
limit  by  channeling  corporate  donations  through  dummy 
organizations.  An  understandable  sense  of  nervousness 
pervaded  corporate  boardrooms  last  week  after  a  Co¬ 
logne  magistrate  imposed  a  stiff  $144,000  fine  cn  John- 
Wemer  Madaus,  a  local  drug  manufacturer,  after  finding 
him  guilty  of  evading  taxes  on  political  donations. 


|  A  Sikh,  his  beard  hacked  by  rioting  Hindus,  at  a  refugee  camp  in  New  DeBriL 

Violence  Makes  Sikhs  Fear 
For  Their  Future  in  India 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

NEW  DELHI  —  Within  the  past  five  months,  the 
proud  Sikhs  of  India  have  experienced  two  embittering 
traumas  that  have  radically  altered  their  sense  of  being 
full  members  of  a  pluralist  nation.  The  first  was  the 
bloody  army  assault  In  June  on  the  Sikhs’  most  sacred 
shrine,  the  Golden  Temple  in  Amritsar,  which  bad  been 
converted  into  the  bastion  of  a  terrorist  movement  seem¬ 
ingly  bent  on  carving  an  independent  Sikh  state  from 
Punjab.  The  second  shock  was  the  savage  wave  of  mur¬ 
der,  looting  and  arson  —  centered  on  Sikh  homes,  shops, 
taxis  and  factories  in  New  Delhi  —  that  washed  over 
northern  India  after  Indira  Gandhi’s  assassination  by 
two  bodyguards  identified  as  Sikhs. 

“It  was  really  like  being  a  Jew  in  czarist  Russia  or 
Nazi  Germany,''’  commented  Khushwant  Singh)  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  Sikh  historian  whose  late  father  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  modem  New  Delhi.  Mr.  Singh  took  refuge  in 
the  Swedish  Embassy  when  the  massacres  started.  “I 
have  read  about  pogroms,  but  I  never  expected  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  one,”  he  said.  "The  Sikhs  now  feel  humilat- 
ed,  angry,  vengeful  —  and  hunted.” 

In  contrast  to  many  of  India's  14  million  Sikhs, 
Khushwant  Singh  asserts  that  the  Sikh  terrorists  and  the 
sometimes  weak  politicians  of  the  Akali  Dal,  the  main¬ 
stream  Sikh  party  in  Punjab,  did  much  to  bring  the  catas¬ 
trophe  down  on  their  people’s  heads.  But  he  recounted 
that  in  the  past  few  days  scores  of  distressed  Sikh  friends 


had  posed  the  same  unsettling  question:  “Do  we  have  a 
place  in  this  country?” 

The  permanent  estrangement  of  the  Sikhs  would  be 
ominous  for  the  future  stability  of  India.  While  they  make 
up  only  two  percent  of  the  population,  Sikhs  told  key  posi¬ 
tions  In  the  military,  the  police  and  the  administration. 
The  head  of  state,  Zail  Singh,  is  a  Sikh:  in  1982  he  was 
elected  by  Parliament  to  the  largely  ceremonial  post  of 
president  in  conformity  with  the  idea  of  a  pluralist  state. 
Sikh  farmers  in  Punjab  provide  one  half  of  the  country’s 
food  in  a  state  strategically  bordering  an  Pakistan. 

Hard  Times  for  Tolerance 

Scattered  across  India  in  industrious  pockets,  tur- 
baned  Sikhs  dominate  the  transport  and  vehicular  spare 
parts  business  in  the  north  and  are  vital  for  sustaining 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  As  New.Defijji  sank  into  its 
worst  butchery  since  the  independence' 'days 7of' 1947, 
plaintive  television  appeals  of  Indian  Airlines,  urging  its 
staff  to  return  to  work  stowed  how  dependent  the  line  was 
on  Sikh  pilots  and  mechanics  to  keep  its  planes  aloft. 

Mrs.  Gandhi’s  refusal  to  dismiss  Sikh  bodyguards  in 
her  entourage,  as  urged  by  some  of  her  security  guards 
after  the  Golden  Temple  assault,  was  also  a  gesture  to  the 
vision  of  a  tolerant,  secular  India.  The  gesture  cost  her 
life.  Last  week  Sikhs  were  being  systematically  weeded 
out  of  sensitive  security  posts  as  suspicion  and  estrange¬ 
ment  accelerated. 

Sudir  Kakar,  a  psychoanalyst  who  has  written  pene- 
tratingly  about  Indian  society,  said  that  Initially  Sikhs  re- 


n  gg fried  the  assassination  "as  a  very 
small  section  of  the  Sikhs  making  war 
cn  the  state.  But  for  the  Hindus,"  said 
Mr.  Kakar.  who  observed  a  rampag¬ 
ing  mob  burn  a  Sikh  school  in  his  mid¬ 
dle-class  neighborhood.  “It  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Sikh  people  made  war 
on  the  Hindus  whose  leader,  Ironi¬ 
cally  for  her,  had  become  Mm. 
Gandhi."  He  said  he  feared  that  the 
ensuing  carnage  among  the  Sikhs 
“may  have  given  violent  birth  to  a 
new  identity,  a  new  minority." 

In  his  first  days  in  office,  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  made  several 
efforts  to  assuage  the  aggrieved 
Sikhs,  visiting  parts  of  the  capital 
where  the  friflhtg  had  taken  place  and 
meeting  conspicuously  with  promi¬ 
nent  Sikh  jurists,  educators  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  .  He  also  declared  flrmiy 
that  the  work  of  two  assassins  should 
not  besmirch  the  came  of  the  entire 
Sikh  community.  “Knowing  him  from 
the  past,  I  think  that  Rajiv  will  try  to 
reach  out  to  the  Sikhs,”  said  Ama ren¬ 
der  Singh,  the  young  Sikh  Maharajah 
of  Patiala,  who  attended  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Doon  School  with  the  man  who  is 
now  Prime  Minister.  The  maharajah 
quit  the  Congress  Party  in  protest 
over  the  Golden  Temple  invasion. 

Since  martial  law  was  imposed 
on  Punjab  in  June,  the  Sikhs  have 
been  bereft  of  political  leadership. 
The  senior  figures  of  the  Akali  Dal,  a 
party  led  by  big  landowners,  are  still 
in  prison,  while  the  reinstated  high 
priests  at  the  Golden  Temple  have 
given  wavering  guidance  to  their 
flock,  first  regretting,  then  denying 
that  they  had  regretted  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
i  imenatkmi/Mika  Thaiier  assassination.  The  remnants  of  the 
terrorist  movement,  which  drew  on 
______ _|  the  educated  unemployed  and  crimi¬ 
nals  for  support,  are  hunted  by  the 
army.  It  has  not  been  gentle  with  de¬ 
tained  suspects,  estimated  by  Sikh  civil  rights  activists  at 
8,000.  Others  say  the  figure  is  lower. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  had  announced  that  Punjab,  where  the 
Sikhs  are  a  thin  majority,  would  be  allowed  to  vote  in  na¬ 
tional  elections  that  she  probably  intended  to  call  in  J anu- 
ary.  Her  son  may  go  ahead  with  elections  for  December 
or  January,  but  Punjab,  like  roiled  Assam,  might  have  to 
be  excluded  from  the  vote.  Exclusion  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  would  perpetuate  a  dangerous  vacuum  of 
leadership,  and  threaten  to  turn  Punjab  into  India’s 
Northern  Ireland.  Already,  self-styled  spokesmen  of  an 
independent  Sikh  state  that  would  be  called  Kh  alls  tan 
have  surfaced  in  London,  and  the  cause  arouses  consider¬ 
able  excitement  among  the  numerous  Sikhs  living  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  many  rejoiced 
at  the  slaying  of  Mrs.  Gandhi.  Indian  security  officials 
are  worried  about  parallels  with  the  foreign  backers  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

For  all  its  fury  and  terror,  this  month’s  violence  did 
not  trigger  a  massive  shift  of  Sikhs  from  New  Delhi  to 
Punjab.  Late  last  week,  Sikh  refugees  started  drifting, 
gingerly  and  fearfully,  back  to  their  homes  in  the  capital 
from  makeshift  camps  where  they  had  taken  shelter. 
New  Delhi  is.  In  essence,  a  Punjabi  city,  and  Hindu  and 
Sikh  Punjabis,  many  of  them  survivors  of  the  1947-48 
bloodletting,  built  it  together.  This  month  many  Hindus 
rescued  Sikh  neighbors  from  the  marauding  bands  of  un¬ 
touchables  and  other  slum-dwellers,  who  had  been  in¬ 
cited  to  pillage  by  thugs  and  some  Congress  Party'  politi¬ 
cians  and  youth  leaders. 

In  Punjab,  ties  between  Sikhs  and  Hindus  have  also 
traditionally  been  close,  with  Hindus  praying  in  Sikh 
gurdwaras,  intermarrying  with  Sikhs  and  even  having 
their  first  sons  become  Sikhs.  These  links  have  been 
badly  strained,  although  not  broken,  by  Sikh  terrorism, 
whose  masterminds  presumably  wish  to  provoke  an  exo¬ 
dus  of  Hindus  from  Punjab  and  an  influx  of  Sikhs  living 
outside  it.  A  Khalistan  that  emerged  from  such  flights  of 
population  would  probably  be  shortlived,  and  could  bring 
further  tragedy  to  the  Sikhs. 


Effects  of  the  African  Drought  May  Linger  for  Years 


Politics  T angles  the  Supply  Lines  to  Ethiopia 


By  EJ.  DIONNE  Jr. 

ROME  —  The  politics  of  starvation  is  politics  at  its 
most  brutal.  It  is  also  often  subtle.  The  logistics  of  deliv¬ 
ering  food  to  hungry  people  are  complicated  enough.  But 
there  are  also  governments  involved,  and  political  al¬ 
liances  among  governments;  sometimes  civil  wars  and 
revolutions  get  in  the  way;  mid  famines  themselves  can 
have  political  as  well  as  natural  causes. 

The  current  suffering  in  Ethiopia  may  go  down  as  a 
gruesome  textbook  case  of  how  such  factors  can  combine 
to  magnify  a  calamity.  Some  humane  instincts  have 
triumphed,  such  as  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  assist* 
ance  to  Ethiopia  from  Great  Britain  after  the  stowing  of 
a  riveting  television  documentary  that  portrayed  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  mass  starvation. 

The  United  States  has  also  chipped  in  a  substantial 
share  of  the  food  aid  to  Ethiopia,  the  Soviet  Union’s  clos¬ 
est  ally  in  Africa.  And  one  relief  official  said  that  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  may  get  an  unexpected  boost  in  Ethio¬ 
pia  next  week,  when  helicopters  from  the  Soviet  Union 
begin  delivering  food  parcels  from  Western  countries. 

"The  balance  seems  to  have  tipped  in  the  last  few 
weeks  in  favor  of  not  letting  a  million  people  die  of  starva¬ 
tion,”  said  Trevor  Page,  the  chief  of  emergency  service 
for  the  World  Food  Program,  which  is  based  in  Rome. 

But  getting  to  that  point  has  been  a  complicated  pro¬ 
cess,  and  neither  Mr.  Page  nor  other  relief  officials  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  political  difficulties  are  dose  to  being 
solved.  The  United  States,  for  example,  has  come  under 
sharp  criticism,  both  privately  and  publicly,  for  being 
slow  to  respond  to  the  Ethiopian  famine. 

One  of  the  strongest  charges  came  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  Elliott,  the  former  director  of  Christian  Aid  In 
Great  Britain.  He  said  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
had  deliberately  withheld  aid  to  Ethiopia  in  the  hope  that 
the  famine  would  bring  down  the  Communist  regime. 

"They  thought  that  if  there  was  a  major  catastrophe, 
it  would  probably  change  the  regime  again,"  he  said  last 
month  in  an  interview  with  The  Observer,  the  London 
weekly.  “They  took  the  view  that  if  there  were  another 
famine,  it  would  serve  the  Ethiopian  Government  right, 
that  they  had  it  coming  to  them.”  Relief  officials  here 
said  privately  that  the  United  States  did  express  initial 
reluctance  to  help  in  Ethiopia  because  of  the  nature  of  die 
Government  and  its  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  officials  bristle  at  such  attacks.  “Nobody 
asks  who's  sitting  in  the  palace  when  there  Is  starvation 
in  the  streets,"  said  Millicent  Fenwick,  the  American 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Or¬ 
ganization  in  Rome.  "When  there  is  starvation,  we  don’t 
hold  back.” 

American 


Jeanette  Hanfe/Camara  Pit 

Mother  and  child  at  a  refugee  camp  in  Ibenat,  Ethiopia. 

10th  anniversary  of  its  Communist  regime  in  September, 
a  celebration  on  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Fenwick,  the 
Ethiopians  spent  more  than  $100  million. 

There  is  also  the  problem  erf  Ethiopia's  fierce  civil 
war,  which  is  centered  in  Tigre,  Eritrea  and  Wollo,  three 
of  the  provinces  worst  hit  by  the  famine.  "The  internal 
security  problem,  which  is  a  nice  way  of  putting  a  very 

nM.  Imnnlm  .11 _  .  .  .  ..  .  . 


the  world  for  two  decades. 

Western  officials  are  concerned 
that  the  Ethiopian  Government, 
which  has  used  brutal  repression  in 
the  past,  could  manipulate  the  famine 
to  undermine  the  rebels,  directing 
food  only  to  Government-controlled 
areas.  Mrs.  Fenwick  said  that  she 
had  heard  reports  that  in  rural  areas, 
only  people  who  had  Joined  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  peasant  associa¬ 
tion  were  given  food. 

Mr.  Page,  however,  said  that 
food  assistance  was  now  getting  into 
the  rebel-held  areas,  although  assist¬ 
ance  for  Ethiopia  as  a  whole  was  still 
far  less  than  required. 

At  this  point,  political  competi¬ 
tion  may  actually  help  the  hungry. 
Earlier  this  month,  Bulgaria  an¬ 
nounced  that  It  was  pledging  $12.7 
million  in  food  aid,  two  transport 
planes  and  two  helicopters  to  Ethio¬ 
pia-  A  diplomat  in  Kenya  explained 
the  decision  this  way:  "The  West  has 
earned  a  lot  of  good  will  with  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  Ethiopia,”  he  said,  “and  I 
think  it  safe  to  assume  that  members 
of  the  Eastern  bloc  felt  obliged  to 
counteract  it." 

But  this  in  turn  raises  other  diffi¬ 
culties.  James  Ingram,  the  executive 
director  of  the  World  Food  Program, 
put  the  problem  of  relief  at  the  most 
basic  level.  "It  is  one  thing  to  get  food 
to  Ethiopia,”  he  said.  “It  is  another  te 
insure  that  It  reaches  the  people  who 
need  it"  Mr.  Page  noted  that  the 
choice  of  who  delivers  the  food  can 
sometimes  be  a  highly  controversial 
matter,  since  the  deliverer  usually 
gets  the  credit.  “If  you’ve  lost  two  d 
your  kids  and  your  aunt  and  finally 

./BfflDU  Gv*mi*n*  f00*1  arrives»  outfit  that  delivered 
it  is  usually  remembered,"  he  said. 

- _.At  ^  m°naent,  famines  across 

Africa  —  in  Chad,  Mozambique  and 
Iar*ely  ^  rasult  of  drought,  which 
means,  according  to  relief  officials,  that  famines  win 

?4rs* Fenwick  Mr.  Page  noted 
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His  Next 


Challenge: 
Keeping  the 
Economy 
Strong 


moRrttkn  bjr  Colos 


By  PETER  T.  KILBORN 


WASHINGTON 

TELE  campaign  for  the  Presidency  is  over  and  the 
rompaign  for  the  President's  ear  has  begun.  Ronald 
Reagan  now  faces  the  same  contentious  economic 
issue  that  sank  Walter  .F.  Mondale  in  the  Presidential 
race:  to  raise  taxes  or  not. 

The  debate  over  the  wisest  way  to  manage  the  huge 
Federal  deficit  without  tipping  the  economy  into  another 
recession  is  now  raging  within  the  White  House  itself  — 
not  between  Democrat  and  Republican,  but  among  the 
President’s  own  top  advisers.  The  President  is  likely  to 
stall  for  a  while.  But  sometime  in  the  first  half  of  1985,  Mr. 
Reagan  will  have  to  make  a  choice.  What  he  decides  will 
go  far  to  determine  die  shape  of  the  American  economy 
over  the  next  four  years  and  could  ultimately  determine 
the  succession  to  leadership  of  the  Republican  partyin  the 
post-Reagan  years  as  well.  Will  a  mainstream  Republi¬ 
can  like  Vice  President  Bush  take  over  after  Mr.  Reagan 
goes,  or  will  it  be  someone  like  Jack  Kemp,  the  Republi¬ 
can  Representative  from  Buffalo,  who  has  led  the  battle 
against  higher  taxes? 

The  most  likely  scenario  now  is  for  President  Reagan 
to  begin  work  next  year  on  his  oft-repeated  promise  to 
simplify  the  tax  code — an  exercise  that  could  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  President’s  enormous  election  victory  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  “window  of  opportunity”  for  legislation  that  Ms 
advisers  hope  Congress  will  open  to  Urn  in  1985,  as  it  did 
in  1981.  Tax  simplification,  like  the  flag  and  apple  pie,  has 

broad  appeal  in  Washington  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  'with 

Its  promise  of  lower  tax  rates  for  all  and  its  goal  of  thin¬ 
ning  the  thicket  of  preferences  and  loopholes  that  many 
find  unfair  or  too  complex. 

But  simplification  could  be  something  more,  too:  a 
device  to  raise  taxes,  should  Mr.  Reagan  decide  as  the 
year  unfolds  that  he  has  no  other  option.  “The  question  is, 
does  tax  reform  become  a  vehicle  for  a  tax  increase?” 
asked  Robert  Dederick,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Northern  Trust  Company  in  Chicago,  who  until  recently 
was  the  Commerce  Department's  top  economist.  “Does 
he  allow  Congress  to  pull  him  along  and  make  a  compro¬ 
mise  there?” 

Mr.  Dederick,  like  others.  Insists  that  Mr.  Reagan 
could  readily  brush  aside  Ms  campaign  pledge  to  avoid 
raising  taxes.  “President  Reagan  doesn’t  compromise 
until  he  compromises, ”  the  economist  said. 

In  arty  event,  wrangling  over  simplification,  with  or 
without  a  tax  increase,  is  likely  to  stretch  for  into  1985  and 
possibly  beyond  as  lobbyists  descend  on  Congress  to  pro¬ 


tect  all  the  special  ornaments  that  they  have  hung  on  the 
tax  code.  In  the  interim,  the  Reagan  White  House  is 
preparing  other  economic  initiatives  for  Congress  of  a  ■ 
less  sweeping  variety. 

To  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  for  example,  it  is  nearly 
certain  now  that  the  Administration  will  propose  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Federal  retirement  benefits,  legal  service  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor  and  economic  development  aid  to 
cities — all  old  targets  of  budget  reduction  that  Congress 
denied  the  White  House  during  the  first  term.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  wants  to  rewrite  form  legislation  to  reduce 
price-support  aid  and  it  will  propose  substantial  reforms 
in  the  Medicare  program. 

Since  the  recession  lifted  in  late  1982,  tire  deficit 
stands  as  the  sole  blemish  on  the  economy's  performance. 
With  that  lane  exception,  the  re-elected  President  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  more  confident,  more  resilient-looking  econ¬ 
omy  than  the  nation  has  seen  since  the  ndd-1900's.  Trends 
in  social  policy  that  began  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
were  nourished  by  subsequent  Administrations  have  been 
dramatically  reversed.  In  four  years,  the  cycle  of  rising 
rising  interest  rates  rising  inflation,  has  been 
arrested— r-to  the  surprise  of  evensraneLOf  . foe  president's 

°WI^^nS’cut  takes  c^f'&l^coxi- . 

dn@,s  remarkable  recovJny.'Rfif  the  thr*«-year,'  ‘22T per-  * 

cent  tax  rate  reduction  also  gets  much  of  the  blame  for  the 

Administration's  current  difficulty,  the  larger  deficit. 
“The  problem  is,  the  President  hasn’t  articulated  a  strong 
agenda  since  he  got  Ms  1981  program  through  Congress,” 
said  Alice  M.  Riviin,  former  director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution.  “He  increased  defense,  cut  back  an  social 
spending  and  cut  taxes.  All  of  that  has  been  accomplished 
and  we  have  this  huge  budget  deficit.  I  don’t  know  how  the 
President  is  going  to  get  out  of  that.” 

There  are  sane  who  think  he  does  not  have  to  try  wifo 
anything  other  than  spending  cuts.  And  their  view  is  at  the 

heart  of  the  policy  battle  that  will  preoccupy  the  offices 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  months  ahead.  - 

In  the  first  Reagan  Administration,  there  was  a  dis¬ 
pute  about  whether  foe  President  should  even  care  about 
deficits,  with  so-called  supply-skiers  in  one  camp  and 
more  orthodox  conservatives  in  foe  other. 

Now,  however,  the  Administration  allows  that  defi¬ 
cits  cto  indeed  matter.  They  matter  because  of  toe  burden 
of  the  national  debt  and  the  coat  of  carrying  it.  They  mat- 
ter  because  financial  markets  worry  that  they  harbor 
higher  faiflattan  eventually  and  that  leads  to  unusually 
high  current  Interest  rates,  which  eventually  could  snuff 
out  the  recovery.  Deficits  also  contribute  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  strength  cif  foe  dollar,  which  foreigners  buy  to  invest 
In  high-interest  American  securities — a  trend  that  econo¬ 
mists  expect  to  slow,  bringing  down  the  dollar  and 
provoking  painful  adjustment!. 

The  division  in  the  Administration  now  is  over  how  to 
dial  with  foe  annual  tide  of  red  ink— $174  billion  last  year 
and  a  projected  $283  MlUon  In  1969,  according  to  the  Con- 


gressional  Budget  Office.  One  man  to 
ggsSgsflg'  watch  in  the  evolving  debate  is  Dan- 

ggesglla  aid  T.  Regan,  the  Treasury  Secretary  - 

B■,~5g|lli  '  and  the  leader  of  the  supply-siders. 

Upsj?  -  He  has  displaced  David  A-  Stockman, 

SSgg?  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

f  and  Budget,  as  the  man  the  President 

listens  to  most  an  economic  theory. 

[  Another  to  watch  is  James  A.  Baker,  - 

|  the  President's  chief  of  staff,  an  or- 

by  coto*  thodox  former  banker  who  is  the-. 

‘  President’s  chief  strategist. 

The  Baker  camp  wants  the  President  to  consider rais¬ 
ing  taxes  despite  Mr.  Reagan's  campaign  pledge  to  try 
not  to,  asserting  that  there  is  notenough  spending  to  cut  in 
the  budget,  not  even  to  the  military  program. 

The  supply-siders  say  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
raising  taxes,  particularly  in  a  slowing  economy.  Raising 
taxes  merely  re-establishes  the  Mg  government  that  Mr. 
Reagan  has  vowed  to  shrink.  If  would  break  The  new 
power  of  the  Reagan  economy,  foe  strength  of  business  in¬ 
vestment  and  slow  the  creation  of  new  jobs,  the  supfy- 
siders  add.  The  tax  cuts  of  1981,  they  say,  started  foe  coun¬ 
try  an  a  road  to  strong  and  continuing  growth  that  will 
wwnfimjiy  hrfajg  tin*  dgffrJt  hRo  balance  hy  tbe  of  *h» 
decade  —  without  any  tax  increase. 

The  President  could  tip  either  way.  In  the  campaign, 
Mr.  Reagan  leaned  to  foe  supply  side.  But  at  foe  same 
time,  be  signed  a  deficit  reduction  bai  raising  taxes  about 
asnhiiHnn  over  three  years,  AamnworartngKiM  wjUfogy 
to  compromise. 

While  there  is  no  Administration  agenda  for  1985  yet, 
other  than  the  President’s  promise  to  simplify  the  tax 
code,  there  are  nevertheless  many  wish  lists.  “Mac  Bald- 
rige  js  yajjtipg.ainrad;  yW^hls.  agenda,  poo.  Regan  witty  . 
aootife  jsg'  Meese  sai^David  Gergenr  now  mg? 

the  cpnagryative  Amegjcah  Enterprise  Institute  and  until^ 
earing  tftis year^ffiePresidTOt’schief  of  communications. 
“Are  they  going  to  take  up  the  department  of  trade  idea?" 
Mr.  Gergen  asked,  referring  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige’s  long-frustrated  plan  to  merge  Ms  de-*  - 
partment  with  the  office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representa¬ 
tive.  “I  just  don't  know,”  Mr.  Gergen  said.  - 

But  some  likely  proposals  for  changes  in  specific  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  are  beginning  to  take  shape.  The  most  con- 
troversial  so  for  concerns  Medicare,  where  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  pondering  something  new.  In  tile  first  Reagan 
term,  it  proposed  raising  the  premiums  that  beneficiaries 
pay  to  maintain  the  program  and  raising  foe  deductible 
amounts  they  must  pay  before  they  qualify  for  reimburse¬ 
ment.  ...  . 

The  proposals  were  killed  fay  opposition  from  reti¬ 
rees,  who  proposed,  instead,  that  the  Administration  rei- 
dnce  the  cost  of  Medicare  by  stopping  the  growth  in  hospfc 
taland  physician  fees.  Though  there  was  some  movement 
in  this  direction  during  foe  first  Reagan  years,  the  White 
House  hopes  to  move  further.  “It's  price  fixing,”  art  Ad¬ 
ministration  economist  said.  “But  that’s  the  way  foe 
political  trend  has  moved. 

Many  is  the  Administration  would  also  like  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  “voluntary”  restraints  on  imports  of  Japanese 
cars,  adopted  four  years  ago  when  the  domestic  industry 
was  reporting  massive  losses.  The  industry  is  pressing 
the  Administration  for  a  fifth  year  of  retratats*  bur one  of 
its  economists  said  the  Commerce  Department  was  pon¬ 
dering  a  compromise:  The  Administration  would  allow 
the  companies  some  relief  on  meeting  the  Government’s 
automobile  fuel-efficiency  standards  in  exchange  for  end¬ 
ing  the  quotas. 

.  In  addition,  the  Administration  is  Iflcaly  to  press  for¬ 


ward  with  the  decontrol  of  the  nation's  banking  system 

and  with  proposals  for  major  changes  in  the  deposit  insur¬ 
ance  programs  for  banks  and  thrift  institutions. 

'.  Theahapeof  such  policy  decisions  will  depend  largely 
on  who  is  closest  to  Mr.  Reagan,  and  that  is  where  specu¬ 
lation  abounds  these  days  in  Washington.  “My  boss  wants 

to  stay,”  the  secretary  of  one  senior  economist  said.  “But 

he  doesn’t  know.  These  tire  so  many  musical  chairs.  We 
all  have  to  jsubinlt  our  resignations  and  then  hope  they 
don't  pick  them  up." 

A  half-dozen  household  names  are  jockeying  for  spots 
in  the  pecking  order  around  foe  President.  The  most  in¬ 
triguing  rumor,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent,  has  Mr. 
Baker  succeeding  Mr.  Regan  as  Treasury  Secretary  this 
year  or  sometime  next  year  after  the  dust  has  settled 
around  the  President's  new  legislative  proposals.  “Ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely,"  a  friend  of  Mr.  Baker  said.  “Crazy," 
one  of  Mr.  Regan's  aides  said.  But  the  rumor  persists. 

The  Administration  view  is  that  most  of  the  top  offi¬ 
cers  will  stay  in  place,  at  least  through  most  of  next  year. 
Mr.  Pagan  tmA  Mr  Stnrkman  might  than  depart.  And  Mr. 
Baker  might  step  over  to  the  Treasury. 

Then  there  is  foe  Federal  Reserve  Board.  No  one 
knows  what  Paul  A.  VoJcfcer,  its  chairman,  had  in  mind 
when  he  said  during  Ms  renomination  hearings  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  that  that  he  might  not  stay  through  foe  full  four- 
year  term.  Some  have  suggested  that  he  might  move  to 
the  World  Bank  and  replace  A.  W.  Glansen  as  president. 
Mr.  Clausen,  former  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
has  became  a  foots  in  the  side  of  foe  Administration,  and 
Ms  term  is  op  next  year. 

One  at  Mr.  Volcker*s  senior  aides  suggest  that  the 
chairman  might  leave  die  Fed  next  January.  Another  in¬ 
sists  be  plans  to  stay  put.  Other  way,  the  jockeying  has 
begun.  One  candidate  to  succeed  him  is  Preston  Martin, 
the  Fed’s  vice  chairman,  a  Reagan  appointee  and  a  for¬ 
mer  businessman  with  supply-side  tendencies.  Another  is 
Paul  W.  McCracken,  former  Chairman  of  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  whose  views  are  more 
convgrtionaL  to  addition,- the  terms  of  two  Fed  governors 
expire  during  Mr.  Reagan's  next  term,  offering  him  an 
opportunity  to  put  his  stamp  on  that  powerful  central 
bank  for  years  to  come. 

Rumors  swirl  as  well  around  the  fate  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  often  a  pivotal  influence  on  policy. 
Its  most  recent  chairman,  Martin  S.  Feldsteto,  departed 
in  July  after  two  years  of  ideological  disputes  with  foe 
Treasury’s  supply-siders.  With  one  seat  on  the  three-per¬ 
son  council  Vacant,  William  A.  Niskanen  has  been  in 
charge,  hut  without  the  chairman's  title.  He  has  told  the 
WMte  House  he  wiUleave  early  next  year  if  it  does  not  ele¬ 
vate  him.  And  William  Poole,  foe  other  member  of  the 
council,  will  return  to  Ms  — ■ job  at  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  in  January. 

The  WMte  House  is  required  by  law  to  appoint  a 
chairman  eventually.  Three  names  keep  coming  up  In  the 
speculation:  Beryl  W.  Sprinkal,  foe  Under  Secrrtary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs;  Jack  Albertlne,  head 
of  the  American  Business  Council,  a  business  lobby,  and 
Rita  Riccardo-Campbell,  an  economist  at  the  Hoover  In¬ 
stitution  at  Stanford.  Mri  Sprtokel  also  figures  promi- 
nentiy  in  speculation  over  the  succession  at  the  World 
Bank. 

Right  now,  supply-siders  are  particularly  concerned 
over  the  vacuum  that  Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  Presidential 
counselor,  wiU  leave  bdiind  when  he  takes  over  as  Attor¬ 
ney  General.  Supply-siders  see  Mr.  Meese,  a  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  President's  most  senior  aides,  as  a  fellow  trav- 
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who  is  closest  to  Reagan, 
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eler  and  as  theirstrongest  voice  in  court,  hi  the  face  of 
widespread  rumors  that,  foe  President  will  leave  the 
Meese  position  in  the  White  House  empty,  Human  Events, 
one  of  the  President's  favorite  conservative  journals, 
urged  last week  that  Mr.  Reegan  bring  William  P.  Clark 
back  from  foe  Interior  Department 

The  positioning  for  power  in  the  White  House  involves 
more  than  matters  of  personality.  It  comes  down  to  the 
fundamental  split  between  die  the  supply-aiders  and  the 
orthodox  Republicans.  “If  Jim  Baker  takes  the  Treas¬ 
ury,”  said  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  an  Assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  early  in  the  Reagan  Administration  and  Wash- 
fogton’s  most  outspoken  supply-aider,  “the  election  will 
have  been  irrelevant" 

One  impmtant  clue  to  which  side  seems  to  be  winning 
influence  wtththa  President  wffl  he  the  Administration's 
economic  forecast  for  1985,  foe  details  of  which  could  be 
published  next,  month.  If  the  prediction  calls  for  about  5 
percent  growth-more  buoyant  growth  than  most  mato- 
stream  economists  are  forecasting  —  the  snppfy^Mders 
will  have  won  a  round.  A  strongly  growing  economy  is 
much  more  Hkefy  to  generate  revenues  to  bring  down  foe 

deficit  than  a  slower  one,  tons  diminishing  foe  likelihood 

of  a  Presidential  call  few  increased- taxes. 

But  a  forecast  showing  slower  growth — around  the  3 
percent  that  many  predict — would  increase  pressure  on 
the  WMte  House  to  consider  a  tax  increase.  There  is  an 
implicit  danger  in  that  strategy:  Higher  taxes  could  tip  a 
weak  economy  into  recession,  and  that,  ironically,  could 
widen  the  deficit  ahead. 
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Landslide  Election  Heartens  Investors 


Business  responded  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  landslide  re-election  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  Most  executives  bad 
backed  Mr.  Reagan,  giving  him  ranch 
of  the  credit  for  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  and  noting  his  generally 
fovorable  policies.  Now,  business 
leaders  said,  the  President  should 
concentrate  on  anting  the  huge  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  before  it  becomes  more 
onerous  for  business. 


The  reflection  spurred  hopes  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  ease  its 
monetary  policy,  allowing  Interest 
rates  to  fall  even  further.  Indeed, 
major  banks  cut  their  prime  rams  by 
another  quarter-point,  to  11%  per¬ 
cent.  Although  the  banks  said  the 
move  was  not  related  directly  to  the 
election,  economists  said  it  was  indic¬ 
ative  of  the  prevailing  optimism,  and 
predicted  more  cuts. 


secutive  mouths.  Analysts  cautioned 
that  the  drop  was  doe  almost  entirely 
to  falling  car  prices;  other  goods 
jumped. 


bouse  represented  a  good  investment 
for  Equitable,  and  would  allow  it  to 
tap  into  new  markets. 


On  prices  continued  to  faB,  with 
Canada  and  Algeria  cutting  the  price 
of  their  crude,  and  Texaco,  Exxon,  In¬ 
diana  Standard  and  Mkrathon  cutting 
the  price  they  will  pay.  Nigeria,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  defy  OPEC,  said  it  would 
produce  more  than  its  OPEC  quota. 


Stocks  jtunped  eariy  in  the  week  on 
traders’  anticipation  of  the  Reagan 
re-election  and  of  lower  interest 
rates.  Stocks  fell  back  in  the  three 
sessions  after  the  election,  nearly 
erasing  the  gains,  but  the  retreat  was 
laid  to  profit  taking  and  technical  fac¬ 
tors.  The  Dow  Jones  industrial  aver¬ 
age  ended  the  week  at  1,21837,  up 
2.32.  A  renewed  rally  could  be  on  the 
horizon,  according  to  some  analysts, 
as  traders  gain  confidence  that  infla¬ 
tion  is  under  control. 


sions  as  huge  Treasury  issues  came 
to  market.  A  drop  in  foe  money  sup¬ 
ply  of  5600  millkai,  announced  Thurs¬ 
day,  helped  to  spur  trading  to  bonds. 


High-level  trade  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
scheduled  far  January,  would  be  the 
first  snch  talks  in  six  years.  But  foere 
is  some  doubt  as  to  what  can  be  ac- 
compllshwi.  Some  American  officials 
fear  more  trade  will  result  fat  tech¬ 
nology  transfers  to  foe  Soviet  Union. 
For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  uses 
trade  more  politically,  and  it  offers 
markets,  rather  than  products,  to  the 
United  States. 


Preatice-iUn  selected  a  |700  mil¬ 
lion  bid  from  Golf  and  Western  as 
“inadequate,  "  bat  said  it  would  seek 
.  a  better  after— from  G.&W.  or  some¬ 
one  else.  G.icWJ s  publishing  opera-  j 
tiara  would  be  very  complementary 
to  Prentice-Hall's,  but  some  analysts . 
worried  that  GJfeW.,  fresh  from  two 
years  of  divestiture,  might  be  wary  erf 
paying  too  higha  price.  G-4W.*aaidjt 
would  cake  its  STD-a-afaare  bid. to 
stockhoklera. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS  x 
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AUT — —  5,16*900  19%  +  Vt 

HmtFk - 4323300  34*  -  2% 
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EsKOd  _  4349300  73%^  +  2% 
4325300  20ft  '>  ft 
BMot 4324300  77%  ft 
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Standard  •  Poor's 
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20  Tramp — 141.7  138.9  139.6 

40USB -  74.4  73 3  73-5 

40  Financial  .  .183  18.1  183 

900 Stocks  — 170.4  167.3  167.8 


Dow  Jonas 

30  Must - 1247.4  12128  12188 

20  Tkamp - 5423  830.1  532^ 

15  WSs - 147-2  143.2  145.7 

eSCorab  ; — 4932  4793  483.7. 
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Bond  prices  gained  as  well,  al¬ 
though  they  also  fell  back  in  two  ses¬ 


Tbe  first  post  election  baficater 
showed  that  investors  need  not  be 
worried  yet  alkst  a  surge  in  inflation- 
producer  prices,  which  translate  into 
consumer  prices  several  months 
down  the  road,  fell  two-tentbsofl  per¬ 
cent  in  October.  Most  analysts  bad 
expected  a  modest  increase.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  the  mid-HX&s  that 
the  index  had  fallen  daring  three  coo- 


Fqritable  life  Assurance  offered 

$432  million  for  the  Vail  Street  firm  oT 
Dcmldson,  Lnfltin  A  Jenrette,  cootin- 
ufoga  trend  that  has  Men  new  en¬ 
trants  into  the  financial  marketplace. 
Equitable  said  It  would  operate 
D.LJ.  as  a  separate  imtt,  however, 
unlike  other  insurance-brokerage 
ntetgei*.  that  have  Mended  the  two 
operations.  The  move  was  a  bit  of  a 
surprise  to  analysts,  wbo  noted,  fore 
D.LJ.  has  always  been  a  trsbcMet- 
ter,  not  a  follower.  Still,  mmlyst* 
nexad  that  the  profitable  brokerage 


Argentina’*  lotus  are  to 

be  classified  as  substandard  by  Fed. 
era!  regulators  worried  about  foe  Ug 
inpayments  to  American  banks.  Such 
a  move  could  block  the  iafuskm  of 
newmaney  id  Argmtim.  which  could 
endanger  its  austerity  agreement 
with  foe  International  Monetary 
Ftaxt  In  addition,  some  -tegioaai-' 
banks  are  more  reJucunt  to  give  npir 
funds,  to  Argentina,  making  it  mure 
difficult  few  the  Mg  money-center  1 
banks  to  arrange  a  restructuring  of 
Argentina’s  debt. 
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Mmm  wtof  I* 


Warner  iad  fo^yun  decided, 
against  merging  in.tbe  face  of  anti-, 
trust  opposition  from  foe  Mend 
Trade  Commission.  The  merger 
would  have  created  the  oation’sTxrg- 
est  recrad  compary  and  wtnfil  have 
given  etch  cmnpany  wider  access  to 
more  markets  here  and  abroad.  • 
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New  Ideas 

After  so  many  balloons,  so  many  primaries  and 
so  much  political  opinion,  it's  easy  to  forget  that  the 
first  chance  most  Americans  had  to  send  ’em  a  mes¬ 
sage  this  year  didn't  come  until  last  Tuesday.  They 
sent  two. 

First:  They  like  and  trust  Ronald  Reagan  — 
and  the  Democrats  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it. 
The  President’s  18-point  margin  over  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale  in  the  popular  vote  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  his  lead  in  the  polls  last  January.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  whole  long,  arduous  campaign  was 
mere  embroidery  on  the  inevitable? 

Second:  Let  the  good  times  roll.  Don’t  change  a 
thing.  Republicans  and  Democrats  exchanged 
slight  gains  in  the  House  and  Senate;  Republicans 
gained  only  one  governorship.  If  that's  a  mandate 
for  any  philosophy,  it’s  the  one  called  Status  Quo. 

Once,  Democrats  were  seen  as  the  party  to  keep 
the  country  out  of  recession  and  the  Republicans  as 
the  party  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war.  In  a  time  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  Ronald  Reagan  again  has 
eaten  the  Democrats’  lunch. 

e 

Remember  what  commentators  said  in  1980 
when  that  happened  the  first  time?  That  the  old 
New  Deal  coalition  was  dead.  That  what  Democrats 
and  John  Anderson  moderates  desperately  needed 
was  “a  new  liberal  agenda.*’ 

It's  almost  embarrassing  to  look  back  on  that 
now.  The  old  New  Deal  coalition,  though  50  years 
old,  remains  very  much  alive.  Look  at  the  exit  poll 
data  on  voter  blocs  and  observe  the  very  few  among 
which  Walter  Mondale  triumphed.  He  won  the  black 
vote,  90  percent  to  9  . . .  the  unemployed,  68-31  . . . 
Jews,  6&32  . . .  Hispanic  voters,  65-33  . . .  big-city 
residents,  62-36  . . .  union  members,  57-41. 


Complaining  about  these  pillars  of  traditional 
Democratic  politics  is  like  the  preacher  berating 
the  congregants  who  come  to  services  for  the  tru¬ 
ancy  of  those  who  don’t.  The  Democrats’  problem  is 
not  among  the  faithful  but  among  the  rest. 

How  much  of  a  new  liberal  agenda  have  the 
Democrats  devised  in  the  last  four  years?  Gary 
Hart  endorses  new  ideas  but  as  the  man  said, 
where’s  the  beef? 

Walter  Mondale’s  new  liberal  agenda  sounded  a 
lot  like  the  conservatives'  old  one.  “I  heard  you,”  he 
said  last  summer  to  people  who  voted  for- Ronald 
Reagan  in  1980.  "Look  at  our  platform.  There  are  no 
defense  cuts  that  weaken  our  security;  no  business 
taxes  that  weaken  our  economy;  no  laundry  lists 
that  raid  our  Treasury.” 

Where  were  the  ideas  or  issues  to  appeal  to  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  voters?  As  it  turns  out,  young 
people  did  not  vote  for  the  President  any  more  heav¬ 
ily  than  the  rest  of  the  electorate.  But  even  that 
shocks  Democrats  who  think  theirs  is  the  party  of 
progress  and  change. 

It’s  not  as  if  the  country  lacks  for  issues.  Envi¬ 
ronmental  concerns,  particularly  toxic-waste  dis¬ 
posal,  alarm  many  voters,  especially  younger,  bet¬ 
ter  educated  ones.  Crime  has  been  a  national  con¬ 
cern  at  least  since  Barry  Goldwater  made  it  one  in 
1964,  but  why  is  it  so  predominantly  a  Republican 
concern  when  there  are  good  nonpartisan  ideas  on 
the  table  like  the  Police  Corps? 

Without  a  new  agenda,  all  the  Democrats  seem 
to  be  saying  is,  "Just  wait  for  the  inevitable  slump. 
Just  wait  till  unemployment  starts  climbing  toward 
11  percent  again.  Then  you’ll  see  we  were  right,  and 
you’ll  vote  for  us  again.”  Rooting  for  recession  is 
neither  a  new  idea  nor  a  good  one. 


The  Baboon  Heart  and  Baby  Fae 


The  baboon  heart  transplanted  into  Baby  Fae 
opens  a  new  and  so  far  uncertain  avenue  of  medi¬ 
cine.  It  provokes  .  .the  usual  train  of  questions, 
clouded  in  this  case  by  unusual  maladroltness  at  the' 
Loma  Linda  University  Medical  Center  in  present¬ 
ing  full  information. 

Leonard  Bailey,  the  surgeon,  says  he  prepared 
for  such  an  experiment  by  doing  cross-species 
transplants  in  animals  for  seven  years.  Though 
none  lived  more  than  six  months,  he  persuaded  the 
hospital’s  ethics  committee  that  he  had  established 
a  credible  basis  for  taking  the  operation  to  humans. 

The  ethics  committee  should  probably  have 
asked  Dr.  Bailey  to  insure  that  no  human  heart  was 
available  for  his  patient.  It  seems  not  to  have  done 
so,  but  that’s  a  minor  lapse.  It  was  because  infant 
hearts  are  so  rarely  available  that  Dr.  Bailey  looked 
to  baboon  hearts  to  remedy  the  defect  he  is  treating. 

Having  found  a  patient  with  hypoplastic  heart, 
a  fatal  Inborn  defect  in  which  the  heart  has  only 
three  instead  of  four  chambers.  Dr.  Bailey  then  ob¬ 
tained  the  parents’  informed  consent.  Because  the 
hospital  refuses  to  release  the  consent  form,  it’s  un¬ 
clear  bow  fully  the  parents  were  informed  of  an  al¬ 
ternative  treatment  in  which  the  hypoplastic  heart 
is  reconstructed  surgically.  But  since  that  treat¬ 
ment,  too,  is  highly  experimental,  the  point  again  is 
minor. 

If  ethics  committee  approval  and  informed  con¬ 
sent  were  properly  obtained,  Dr.  Bailey  had  every 
right  to  proceed  with  his  experiment.  It  would  have 
been  reassuring  if  articles  about  the  underlying  ani¬ 
mal  experiments  had  been  published  in  scientific 
journals,  not  rejected  as  Dr.  Bailey  complains.  But 
many  important  novel  ideas  have  been  rejected  by 


reputable  journals.  If  the  experiment  had  been 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
therefore  approved  by  a  group  of  fellow  exports, 
that  would  be  another  seal  of  approval.  Hot  Dr.  Bai¬ 
ley  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  raising  private  funds 
for  his  research. 

Is  there  a  chance  that  the  baboon  heart  trans¬ 
plant  will  lead  to  a  useful  technique?  Unlike  the  me¬ 
chanical  heart  inserted  into  Barney  Clark,  the  ba¬ 
boon  heart  could  allow  Baby  Fae  to  lead  a  normal 
life.  She  may  have  to  endure  repeated  episodes  of 
rejection,  but  the  chance  of  success  makes  the  risk 
worth  taking. 


Even  if  this  experiment  fails,  it  could  prompt  a 
wider  look  at  the  use  of  animal  hearts  to  treat  other 
heart  defects,  particularly  if  the  drugs  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  rejection  prove  successful.  The  deeper  issue  is 
whether  it’s  wise  to  develop  surgical  procedures  of 
such  extraordinary  expense. 

Baby  Fae’s  heart  transplant  may  cost  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  Loma  Linda  University  Medical  Center  is  pay¬ 
ing  this  time,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  deny  the  opera¬ 
tion,  if  successful,  to  parents  of  other  Baby  Faes, 
about  one  in  every  12,000  births.  That’ll  be  a  heavy 
drain  on  resources  that  almost  certainly  would  save 
more  infants'  lives  If  spent  on  preventive  measures. 

Like  Barney  Clark,  Baby  Fae  is  the  subject  of 
intense  public  interest  because  of  the  extreme  nov¬ 
elty  of  all  forms  of  heart  transplant.  But  these  hero¬ 
ics,  because  of  their  expense,  are  bound  to  be  a 
mixed  blessing.  New  ways  of  curing  heart  disease 
are  worth  a  cheer.  New  ways  of  preventing  it  are 
worth  three. 


Topics 

Overbite  and  Undertone 


The  Tooth  Fairy 

It’s  been  our  theory  that  Impres¬ 
sionable  juries  are  to  blame  for  those 
wild  damage  awards  that  raise  Insur¬ 
ance  costs  —  and  that  judges  alone 
stand  between  greedy  plaintiffs  and 
social  bankruptcy.  But  the  new  fash¬ 
ion  in  Manhattan,  it  seems,  is  for  the 
judge  to  play  tooth  fairy. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Kap¬ 
lan  sat  without  a  jury  to  hear  Gina 
Lollobrlgida's  510  million  suit  against 
a  restaurant  It  seems  that  while  din¬ 
ing  at  Trader  Vic's  four  years  ago, 
she  bit  into  a  shrimp  and  damaged 
one  tooth  on  a  "brown,  pebble-like 
substance.”  Her  dentist,  and  dinner 
companion  that  night,  made  the  nec¬ 
essary  repairs  and  estimated  the  cost 
at  91,000.  Justice  Kaplan  (tedded  that 
the  restaurant  owed  the  actress  sot 
her  absurd  claim  of  $10  million.  Only 
the  paltry  sum  of  $80,000. 

Does  the  justice  believe  the  actress 
was  permanently  disfigured?  Deval¬ 
ued  as  a  film  star?  Deprived  of  the 
meal  of  a  lifetime?  Or  was  he  accus¬ 
tomed  in  childhood  to  extravagant  re¬ 
wards  for  a  tooth  'neath  his  pillow? 
Let  an  appeals  judge  with  his  wisdom 
teeth  intact  atone  for  this  reckless 
extraction. 

B 

High-Tech  Toothpaste 

A  ritual  squeeze  in  the  morning,  an¬ 
other  before  going  to  bed  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  between  meals.  We’ve 


taken  the  toothpaste  tube  for  granted. 
But  not  any  more.  If  toothpaste 
manufacturers  have  their  way,  it  will 
go  the  way  of  the  cloth  diaper  and  the 
glass  milk  bottle,  supplanted  by  the 
toothpaste  pump. 

We’re  not  Luddites;  we  can  see 
progress  here.  The  toothpaste  pump 
can  end  those  spousal  squabbles  that 
arise  when  he  squeezes  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  she  doesn’t  replace  the  cap.  No 
more  angry  parents  when  the  3-year- 
old  squeezes  a  bole  out  the  bottom. 

Still,  those  idiosyncrasies  aren't  en¬ 
tirely  unwelcome  and  that’s  why  the 
toothpaste  pump  isn’t  entirely  wel¬ 
come.  In  a  world  increasingly  taken 
with  easy,  instant,  fast  and  frozen, 
the  well-used  toothpaste  tube  retains 
some  personality. 

H 

Underground  Music 

New  York  subway  riders  have 
learned  to  dread  the  itinerant  musi¬ 
cians:  the  saxophonist  who  honks  out 
choruses  of  "Blue  Moon”  while  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  his  balance  in  a  moving 
car;  the  accordionist  who  grinds  out 
old  polkas  on  packed  trains. 

But  the  other  evening  on  a  BMT 
platform  at  Times  Square,  a  violinist 
offered  selections  from  Bach  and 
Paganini  with  style  and  mastery.  Be¬ 
tween  numbers,  he  kept  up  a  friendly 
line  of  patter  about  the  music  and  the 
fun  of  playing  for  a  subway  crowd. 


His  Brooklyn-bound  blue-collar 
audience  was  appreciative.  When  a 
train  arrived,  drowning  out  the  per¬ 
former,  many  paused  to  drop  coins  or 
bills  in  his  violin  case.  Why  does  the 
violin  enthrall  while  the  accordion  ir¬ 
ritates?  Because  even  in  a  subway,  no 
performer  in  New  York  should  ever 
underestimate  the  audience. 


Mouths  to  Feed 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  26,  some  900 
New  Yorkers  will  spend  $300  apiece 
for  a  good  meaL  The  80  restaurateurs 
who  produce  the  meals,  however, 
won't  get  a  cent.  Instead  they'll  turn 
the  money  over  to  the  city's  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Aging  for  Cltymeals-on- 
Wheels,  thereby  feeding  at  least  5,000 
more  New  Yorkers,  all  of  them  eld¬ 
erly  and  homebound. 

The  department  can  provide  Its 
clients  with  five  hot  meals  a  week. 
But  it  can’t  also  give  them  holiday  or 

weekend  meals  without  help  from  the 
private  sector.  That’s  where  the 
restaurant  owners  and  other  contrib¬ 
utors  come  in.  Since  1981  they've 
raised  more  than  SI  million  for 
Cltymeals. 

Food  fans  James  Beard  and  Gael 
Greene,  who  dreamed  up  this  no¬ 
overhead,  no-pain  enterprise,  de¬ 
serve  a  hand.  So  do  the  80  restaura¬ 
teurs  who  are  feeding  so  many  for  the 
price  of  one. 


Letters 

Strategies  for  Graduates  in  the  New  China 


To  the  Editor:  the  like,  to  pull  strings  for  them. 

The  impatience  and  disappoint-  The  boldest  and  most  aggressive 
mem  expressed  by  the  authors  of  students  found  good  jobs.  Further- 
"Chinese  Reformers’  Task"  (Op-Ed,  more,  it  is  gradually  becoming  possi- 
Oct.  28)  is  common  to  many  who  be-  ble,  albeit  not  yet  common  in  China, 
lieve  that  China  should  take  quicker  to  change  jobs  if  dissatisfied.  Thus, 
steps  toward  greater  economic  and  party  control  over  job  assignments  is 
intellectual  freedom.  Those  of  us  who  weakening  and,  consequently,  is  no 
value  freedom  are  sympathetic  to  longer  so  powerful  a  toolto  limit  intel- 

such  feelings.  Nevertheless,  the  au-  lectual  freedom, 
thors’  concern  that  China’s  most  re-  The  authors  also  warn  that  the  eco- 
cent  economic  reforms  are  inade-  nomic  reforms  may  cause  ‘‘price 
quate  is  based  on  some  inaccurate  ob-  spirals”  (I  assume  by  ‘ ‘price  spirals' 1 
servations  about  China  and  an  er-  they  mean  ever-increasing  prices) 
roneous  analysis  of  the  economic  con-  and  that  price  rises  will  lead  to 
sequences  of  the  reforms.  “stockpiling  of  goods."  The  relaxa- 

The  authors  write  that  even  though  tion  of  price  controls  and  abandon- 
decision-making  powers  and  account-  ment  of  price  subsidies  wifi  cause  a 
ability  have  been  handed  down  to  the  rise  in  prices,  but  when  prices  reach 
managers  of  enterprises,  job  assign-  their  equilibrium — that  is,  when  they 

ments  in  cities  will  still  be  determined  reflect  true  demand-and-supply 
by  parry  leaders.  If  such  an  arrange-  conditions  —  they  will  stabilize.  This 
ment  worked  perfectly,  job  seekers  is  how  the  free  market  works, 
who  were  ideologically  pure  would  re-  If  the  prices  of  goods  rise  so  high  as 

ceive  the  best  jobs,  and  those  who  dis-  to  discourage  people  from  making 
agreed  with  job  assigners  would  get  purchases,  perhaps  there  will  be  a 
the  worst  jobs.  This  would  not  only  put  temporary  stockpiling  of  goods.  How- 
pressure  on  all  to  conform,  but  would  ever,  since  there  is  now  to  be  some 

also  leave  no  autonomy  for  managers  price  flexibility  in  China,  suppliers 

to  choose  their  workers.  can  lower  their  prices  until  they  are 

Fortunately,  the  arrangement  able  to  sell  their  goods,  avoiding  an 

does  not  work  perfectly.  As  a  teacher  excess  supply  in  the  long  run.  The 

of  college  seniors  at  Anhui  Universi-  problem  of  stockpiling  is  alleviated, 
ty,  Anhui  Province,  I  was  able  to  ob-  not  exacerbated,  by  the  reforms, 
serve  my  students  go  through  the  This,  again,  is  how  the  free  market 
job-assignment  process.  Although  it  works.  Ironically,  the  authors’  argu- 

is  true  that  the  party  leaders  were  in  ments  sound  like  often-used  argu- 

charge  of  assigning  graduating  stu-  ments  against  a  laissez-faire  econ- 

dents  to  jobs,  most  of  the  more  enter-  omy  and  in  support  of  government 

prising  students  managed  to  circum-  control,  rather  than  arguments  for 
vent  the  leaders'  decisions;  before  economic  freedom, 
graduation  they  hustled  to  find  some  China's  leaders  have  initiated 
manager  or  person  in  power,  usually  numerous  changes  to  liberalize  their 
a  friend  of  a  friend  of  a  relative  or  nation's  economy.  They  should  be  ap- 


Learn  Japanese  and  Improve  Your  English 

To  the  Editor: 

Recent  emphasis  in  this  country  on 
foreign-language  study  is  heartening 
(news  story,  OcL  29).  Particularly 
noteworthy  is  the  startling  40.2  per¬ 
cent  jump  in  college  enrollment  for 
Japanese,  a  rate  of  growth  higher 
than  for  any  other  language,  includ¬ 
ing  French  and  Spanish,  the  foreign 
languages  most  studied  in  America. 

The  balance  of  American  economic 
and  even  cultural  exchange  for  some 
time  has  been  shifting  to  East  Asia. 

Japan,  not  Europe,  is  now  our  most 
important  trading  partner.  As  more 
Americans  learn  Japanese,  mare  of 
our  business  people  will  be  able  to 
market  their  wares  confidently  and 
directly  in  Japanese,  not  Ineptly  and 
cumbrously  through  interpreters. 

This  will  surely  diminish  our  painful 
$30  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  spoken  English  has  declined.  Having 

A  further  benefit  of  the  interest  in  taught  Japanese  on  the  university 
foreign  languages,  not  mentioned  in  level '  for  10  years,  I  have  seen 
the  article ,  is' that  ttfstudy  any  for-  my  students  learn  Japanese  and  'at 
eign  language  improves  expression  the  same  time  come  to  express 
in  one’s  own  tongue.  It  is  hardly  co-  themselves  better  in  English, 
incidental  that  since  the  late  1960’s,  John  K.  Gillespie 

when  many  American  universities  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  OcL  30,  1984 

abolished  foreign-language  require-  The  writer  is  assistant  professor  of 
ments,  the  ability  of  students  to  ex-  Japanese  and  comparative  literature 
press  themselves  in  written  and  at  SL  John's  University. 


piauded  for  their  efforts  and  for  the 
results  they  have  achieved.  Criticism 
can  be  constructive,  but  only  if  well 
founded  in  fact  and  in  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  forces  that  dictate  events; 
in  this  case,  economic  forces. 

Patricia  L.  Eystzr 
Washington.  Oct.  29.  1984 
The  writer  is  art  international  {run- 
ness  consultant  who  speci  al  ires  in 
Chinese  affairs. 

• 

Deng  Delivers 

To  the  Editor: 

American  observers  of  China  (end 
to  underestimate  Chinese  potentials 
and  capabilities,  and  fail  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  China. 

Even  though  he  is  Chinese.  Liang 
Heng  is  no  exception,  in  his  article, 
written  with  his  American  wife,  Ju¬ 
dith  Shapiro,  he  sounds  a  pessimistic 
note,  saying  China's  urban  reforms 
may  not  succeed  because  freedoms 
are  too  limited  and  because  of  resist¬ 
ance  from  those  who  stand  to  lose. 

The  claim  that  enterprises  lack 
basic  autonomy  shows  a  mis under¬ 
standing  of  the  reforms.  The  reform 
of  the  planning  system  involves 
drastically  reducing  the  scope  of  the 
mandatory  plan,  while  enlarging  the 
guidance  plan,  as  well  as  the  items 
whose  production  is  to  be  regulated 
by  market  forces.  This  means  the 
government  will  concern  itself  pri¬ 
marily  with  macroeconomic  goals, 
leaving  microeconomic  decision¬ 
making  to  the  enterprises. 

State-owned  enterprises  are  turned 
into  independent  accounting  units  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  own  profits  and 
losses.  This  is  done  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  known  as  "taxes  instead  of  prof¬ 
its" —  taxing  enterprises,  rather  than 
having  them  hand  over  their  profits 
directly  to  the  si  treasury-  Allow¬ 
ing  enterprises  to  retain  their  profits 
after  tax.  of  course,  provides  an  in¬ 
centive  to  improve  performance. 

To  make  this  work,  it  is  also  crucial 
to  reform  the  wage-price  structure. 
Chinese  planners  are  fully  aware  of 
the  risks  this  involves.  Once  govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  and  controls  are  re¬ 
moved,  prices  tend  to  rise.  Indeed, 
there  are  already  reports  of  a  run  on 
the  banks  as  people  try  to  stock  up  in 
anticipation  of  price  rises. 

But  the  Chinese  feel  the  time  has 
come  to  tackle  that  knotty  problem. 
They  are  moving  cautiously,  grad¬ 
ually  removing  the.  supports  step  by 
step.  And  there  is  a  basic  difference 
between  China  and.  say,  Poland.  The 
Chinese  economy  is  not  in  doldrums. 

It  has  been  growing  at  a  respectable 
annua]  rate  of  more  than  7  percent. 

True,  rising  expectations  must  ,be, 
met,  arid  "Deng  Xiaoping’s  reforms 
must  deliver  the  goods.  The  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doing.  Zhao  Jinglun 

Research  Triangle  Pk_,  N.C.,  Oct.  31, 1984 
The  writer,  a  journalist  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China,  is  a  fellow  of 
the  National  Humanities  Center. 


To  Feed  Themselves  Validity  of  Polls  Confirmed  Over  and  Over 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  "Responses  to  Fam¬ 
ine*’  [Nov.  4]  correctly  points  out  that 
international  politics  is  not  helping  to 
ease  the  food  crisis  in  Ethiopia. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  magnificent 
relief  efforts  will  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  feeding  people  in  Ethiopia  or 
the  other  African  countries.  Nations 
can  and  mrist  be  taught  to  feed  them¬ 
selves,  rather  than  to  rely  an  others, 
or,  as  some  did,  on  oil. 

Long  after  the  oil  is  gone  in  many 
of  these  countries,  the  truth  of  an  old 
Chinese  thought  will  endure:  By  tak¬ 
ing  food  from  others,  one  can  eat  for 
only  a  day;  by  learning  how  to  plant 
and  grow  crops,  one  can  eat  every 
day.  Joseph  Eisenstadt 

Baldwin,  L.I.,  Nov.  4,  1984 


To  the  Editor: 

In  "Why  Trust  the  Polls?”  (Op-Ed, 
Nov.  5),  Edward  Costikyan  and  Lewis 
A.  Kaplan  show  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  subject  they  purport  to  attack: 
"the  margin  of  error”  in  polling  esti¬ 
mates.  They  describe  the  reported  4 
percent  margin  of  error  in  election 
polls  as  "ludicrous”  and  state: 

"What  the  pollster  fails  to  report  is 
the  degree  of  confidence  one  can  have 

in  the  4  percent  figure - The  degree 

of  confidence  can  theoretically  range 
from  0  percent  to  99  percent” 

The  margin  of  error  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  in  statistics  is  based  on  a  95  per¬ 
cent  confidence  interval,  i.e.,  a  calcu¬ 
lation  that  if  the  same  study  were  done 
20  times,  the  probability  is  that  19 
times  the  result  would  be  within  the 


stated  margin  of  error.  This  is  the  con¬ 
fidence  interval  used  in  the  polls. 

The  validity  of  polls  in  national  elec¬ 
tions  over  the  last  30  years  within  their 
margin  of  error  and  within  the  95  per¬ 
cent  confidence  level  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  again  and  again.  Moreover, 
decisions  affecting  billions  of  dollars 
yearly  in  marketing  products,  includ¬ 
ing  drugs,  are  routinely  based  on  such 
“ludicrous"  margins  of  error. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
with  a  99  percent  degree  of  confidence 
that  Mr.  Costikyan,  a  Democratic 
Party  leader  in  the  city,  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  first  axiom  for  lawyers:  get 
the  facts  before  giving  vent  to  your 
bias.  David  F.  Dobbins 

New  York,  Nov.  6,  1984 
The  writer  is  a  lawyer. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Lawrence  Sbornack  (letter,  OcL 
14)  speaks  with  a  forked  tongue  when 
he  compares  sex  education  to  mniif 
oil,  saying  research  indicates  no 
benefits  from  such  programs.  Re¬ 
search  can  argue  both  sides,  but 
United  States  Census  figures  are 
more  telling.  Births  to  teens  14-19 
peaked  in  1957  and  today  are  down  by 
over  45  percent 

This  sharp,  steady  decline  paral¬ 
leled  the  advent  of  the  PU1  in  I960,  and 
the  doubling  at  birth  control 
nationwide  during  that  decade.  More 
importantly,  this  reduction  in  births 
to  teens  began  13  years  before  abor¬ 
tion  was  legalized.  Conclusion:  ac¬ 
cess  to  effective  birth  control  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduces  births  to  teens. 

But  surprisingly  Mi*.  Shornack  says 

teens  are  prompted  to  sexual  activity 

by  textbooks!  To  test  this,  the  1950’s 
are  a  good  centred  group,  for  teens 
then  had  little  If  any  sex  education 
textbooks  or  courses,  the  Fill  was  not 

available,  and  teens  knew  the  strict 
code  prohibiting  their  sexual  activity. 
Yet  their  very  high  rate  of  births  dis¬ 
pels  the  myth  that  those  restrictive 
conditions  of  the  50’s  promoted  sexual 
decorum.  Nostalgia  prevents  us  from 
learning  from  the  past. 

While  it  may  be  difficult 'for  the 
public  to  resist  tbe  unfounded  socio¬ 
logical  smorgasbord  (permissive 

The  Times  welcomes  fetters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  fetters. 


parents,  society,  textbooks,  and  the 
stand-bys:  sex,  drugs  and  rock  n’roll) 
offered  to  account  for  so-called  teen 
sexual  irresponsibility  today,  as  a 
trained  sociologist,  Mr.  Sbornack 
ought  to  resist  such  tempting  over¬ 
simplifications. 

Widespread  access  to  modern  con¬ 
traceptives  is  barely  25  years  old,  a 
brief  time  Indeed  to  expect  profound 
changes  in  so  complex  a  realm  as  sex¬ 
ual  behavior.  We  don’t  expect  chil¬ 
dren  to  master  mato  or  history  with  a 
single-course  exposure  at  age  13  or 
15;  why  are  we  disappointed  and  an¬ 
gry  If  they  fail  to  master  sexual  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  so  dm  a  time? 

But  change  does  occur  with  long¬ 
term,  sequential  education,  and 
when  schools  at  every  grade-level 
help  youngsters  develop  self-esteem, 
individual  responsibility,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  personal,  family,  and  socie¬ 
tal  goals.  And  if  that's  snake  oil, 
intake  a  dozen  bottles,  please. 

JoAnnS.  Putnam-scholes 
Barrington,  ILL,  Ocl  28, 1984 
The  writer  has  taught  sex  education 
in  public  high  schools  for  25  years. 


Says  Boston’s  Mayor 

To  the  Editor: 

The  City  of  New  York’s  marathc 
was  a  first-class  athletic  event  ma 
aged  by  competent  and  dedicate 
people.  Despite  the  large  number  i 
runners,  the  situation  was  order 
and  controlled.  Your  citizens  mu 
be  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  polic 
the  track  officials,  volunteers,  med 
people  and  others  who,  by  doii 
their  job  so  well,  left  the  entire  foa 
an  the  runners. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  be  one 
those  runners.  The  enthusiast 
crowds,  the  route  through  New  York 
historic  boroughs  and  the  mmat 
derie  among  the  runners  combined 
make  my  first  New  York  City  mar 

thon  an  miforgettaWe  experience. 

1  lOOK  forward  to  running  jg  m 

“Arathon  again,  but  before  that, 
wok  forward  to  meeting  some  of  n 
new  marathon  friends  in  Boston 
race  m  April.  Raymond  L.Flw 

Mayor  of  Bosto 
Boston,  Nov.  2, 198 
New  Yor 

Marathon  this  year  in  3:59:46. 
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World  War  I; 
Then,  II;  Then . . . 


By  George  F.  Kennan 

PRINCETON,  N.J.  —  Sixty-six 
years  ago,  on  Nov.  II,  1918,  there 
ended  that  four-year  orgy  of  carnage 
known  as  the  First  World  War. 

When  the  shooting  ceased,  some 
eight  and  a  half  million  young  men 
lay  dead  and  buried.  More  than  20 
million  more  had  been  injured  — 
many  of  them  maimed  for  life. 
Nearly  eight  million  were  listed  as 
missing  or  as  having  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner.  of  those  who  survived,  count¬ 
less  thousands  were  to  return  to  their 
homelands  shattered  (“shell- 
shocked"  was  then  the  word),  con¬ 
fused  and  desperate,  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  daily  life  in  a  society  impov¬ 
erished  morally  and  materially  by 
the  enormous  wastage  the  war  had  in¬ 
volved.'  And  far  every  one  of  those 
who  died  there  were  now  others, 
loved  and  loving,  for  whom  a  large 
part  of  the  meaning  of  life  had  evapo¬ 
rated  with  the  news  of  the  particular 
death  in  question. 

Europe  and,  in  far  smaller  degree, 
the  United  States  bad  sacrificed  the 
greatest  capital  it  possessed,  a  flesh- 
and-blood  capital  —  the  cream  of  its 
young  male  manpower. 

No  human  mind  will  ever  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  apprehending  the  magnitude  of 
this  tragedy.  The  numbers  exceed  the 
individual  capacity  for  Imagination. 
The  computer  would  not  know  what  to 
make  of  them.  The  tragedy  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  young  soldier — cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  years,  carrying  away 
with  him  into  the  agony  and  squalor 
of  his  battlefield  death  all  that  he 
thought  he  had  been  living  for  and  all 
the  hopes  and  love  invested  in  him  by 
others — was  in  itself  immeasurable, 
infinite  in  its  way.  And  then  —  eight 
million  of  them? 

The  only  hope  that  could  have  given 
solace  to  these  men  in  their  final  mo¬ 
ments  and  in  the  hardships  endured 
before  was  that  there  was  some  sense 
in  this  great  destruction  —  that  it 
would  be,  as  a  people  then  depicted  it, 
the  war  to  end  war  and  that  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  one’s  particular  cause  would 
assure  the  emergence  of  a  more  hope¬ 
ful,  more  promising  civilization. 

Were  these  comforting  assump¬ 
tions  vindicated?  Not  a  bit  The  war 
merely  shattered  what  little  unity 
Western  civilization  had  to  that  point 
achieved. 

The  Russian  Revolution  —  a  direct 
product  of  the  war  (although  not  with¬ 
out  other  causes  as  well) — estranged 
one  great  portion  of  the  Western 
heritage  for  more  than  half  a  century 
to  come — and  probably  much  longer. 

At  the  same  time,  the  vindictive-  > 
ness  of  the  British  and  French  peace 
terms;  the  exclusion  of  Germany  and 
Russia  from  the  peace  conferences; 
the  economic  miseries  of  the  postwar 
years;  the  foolish  attempts  to  draw 
the  blood  of  reparations  and  war 

George  F.  Kerman  is  author,  most  re¬ 
cently,  of  " The  Fateful  Alliance: 
France,  Russia,  and  the  Coming  of 
the  First  World  War/' 


debts  from  the  veins  of  the  exhausted 
peoples  of  the  Continent  —  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  all  direct  consequences  of  the 
war,  assured  that  only  20  years  later 
Europe  would  stand  confronted  with 
the  nightmare  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  vast  military  conflagration,  com¬ 
parable  in  its  tragic  dimensions  to  the 
one  that  had  just  occurred.  Where,  in 
all  this  sordid  and  tragic  story,  was  the 
meaning  of  victory? 

What  then  is  one  to  make  of  this 
self-destructive  madness?  One 
searches  through  the  dusty  archives 
of  the  prewar  years  for  its  reasons  — 
for  the  failures  of  understanding  and 
foresight  that  made  it  possible. 

There  was.  of  course,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  the  failure  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  time  to  realize  that 
another  war  might  be  long  and  unduly 
exhausting.  Many  were  still  bemused 
by  the  misleading  example  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  of  1870-1871: 
the  mirage  of  the  glamorous  little 
war,  quickly  and  dramatically  won. 

There  was  the  extreme  romantic 
nationalism  of  the  time  (and  not, 
alas,  of  that  time  alone)  —  the  mass 
escapism  through  which  people  un¬ 
sure  of  their  personal  identity  seek 
reassurance  by  identification  with  an 
idealized  national  collectivity. 

But  equally  serious,  and  unnoted  at 
the  time,  were  developments  in  the 
military  field:  the  professionalization 
of  the  military,  the  rise  of  great  mili¬ 
tary  bureaucracies,  the  growing  sepa¬ 
ration  of  military  and  political  thought, 
the  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  lim¬ 
ited  military  operations  in  pursuit  of 
limited  aims.  In  its  place,  already, 
were  new  vainglorious  dreams  of  total 
war,  unconditional  surrender  and  the 
total  victory  that  was  supposed  to  make 
all  things  possible. 

And  we  of  this  age?  How  about  us? 
We  have  before  us  the  example  not 
justofthatwarbutofaseamdone.no 
less  destructive  and  even  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  its  consequences.  How  fine 
it  would  be  if  it  could  be  said  of  us  that 
we  had  pondered  these  ominous  les¬ 
sons  and  had  set  about,  in  all  humility 
and  seriousness,  to  avoid  the  bewild¬ 
erments  that  drove  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  to  these  follies. 

How  nice  if  we  amid  say  that  we 
had  recognized  the  silliness  of  an  en¬ 
tire  people  seeing  itself  as  more  virtu¬ 
ous,  deserving  and  generally  glorious 
than  others,  and  waging  self-destruc¬ 
tive  war  in  the  service  of  this  fatuous 
illusion.  How  encouraging  if  we  had 
grown  aware  of  the  unwithstandable 
momentum  of  vast  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  if  we  had  recognized  the  un¬ 
reality  of  the  very  idea  of  victory  in 
armed  encounters  between  great  in¬ 
dustrial  powers  in  this  age  of  ad¬ 
vanced  technology. . /-■-> 

If  civilization  is  to  survive,  these: 
perceptions  must  come,  ultimately, 
to  the  governments  of  all  great  na¬ 
tions.  The  question  is  only:  will  they 
come  soot  enough?  The  time  given  to 
us  to  make  this  change  is  not  unlimit¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  smaller  than  many  of  us 
suppose.  □ 

Copyright*!  ISM  George  F.  Kennan 


IN  THE  NATION  |  Tom  Wicker 

Reagan  and  the  Court 

a,  the  morning  after  his  “bad  conservatives  replacing  conserva- 
night”  in  the  first  debate  with  lives.  Not  only  is  the  Republican  ma- 
Walter  Mondale,  President  jority  reduced;  conservative  strength 


a i  the  morning  after  his  “bad 
night”  in  the  first  debate  with 
Walter  Mondale,  President 
Reagan  traveled  to  Charlotte,  N.C., 
to  declare  that  “busing  takes  inno¬ 
cent  children  out  of  the  neighborhood 
school  and  makes  them  pawns  in  aso¬ 
cial  experiment  that  nobody  wants 
. . .  We've  found  out  it  failed.” 

There  in  Reagan  country,  the 
President  may  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  chilly  silence  that  greeted  this 
line.  He  certainly  wouldn't  have  liked 
the  Charlotte  Observer’s  editorial  of 
Oct.  9,  headed  “You  Were  Wrong,  Mr. 
President.” 

Charlotte  was  the  city  at  issue  in 
Mecklenburg  v.  Swan,  the  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  first  or¬ 
dered  busing  as  a  remedy  for  a  segre¬ 
gated  school  system.  Mr.  Reagan, 
typically  ill-informed,  did  not  know 
that  more  than  a  decade  later  Char¬ 
lotte  has  a  fully  integrated  school  sys¬ 
tem,  called  by  the  Observer  “one  of 
the  nation’s  finest”  and  Charlotte’s 
“proudest  achievement.” 

The  President's  foot-in-mouth  re¬ 
mark  even  suggested  to  the  Observer, 
not  implausibly,  that  in  a  second  term 
he  might  put  justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court  who  would  “force  this  com¬ 
munity  to  dismantle  its  integrated 
school  system,”  thereby  forcing  “a 
tragedy”  cm  “future  generations  of  our 
children." 

But  despite  his  49-state  re-election 
sweep,  Mr,  Reagan  may  not  after  all 
be  able  ro  replace  as  many  as  four  eld¬ 
erly  Justices  with  arch-conservatives, 
reshaping  the  Court  for  decades  to 
come.  Such  a  Court,  the  Observer  and 
other  critics  fear,  would  overturn 
previous  decisions  on  such  “social 
issues”  as  busing;  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  specifically  pledged  judicial  ap¬ 
pointees  opposed  to  abortion. 

But  Supreme  Court  nominees  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  and  the 
new  Senate  linaip  —  53  Republicans, 
47  Democrats  —  features  three  con¬ 
servative- to-liberal  shifts:  Albert 
Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee  for  Howard 
Baker;  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois  for 
Charles  Percy  (a  one-time  liberal 
who  got  the  Reagan  religion);  Tom 
Harkin  of  Iowa  for  Roger  Jepsen. 

Two  new  Democratic  senators  — 
John  D.  Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia 
and  John  Kerry  of  Massachusetts  — 
are  at  least  as  liberal  as  the  Demo¬ 
crats  they  replace.  Only  one  Republi¬ 
can,  A.  M.  McConnell  of  Kentucky, 
defeated  a  Democrat,  Walter  Hud¬ 
dleston;  other  new  Republicans  are 


conservatives  replacing  conserva¬ 
tives.  Not  only  is  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  reduced;  conservative  strength 
in  the  Senate  is  even  more  so.  The  loss 
of  the  adept  majority  leader,  Howard 
Baker,  who  retired  to  run  for  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  also  significant. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  political  power  to 
work  his  will  in  the  Senate  is  likely  to 
decline  after  1988  anyway.  He  will  then 
be  not  only  an  aging  President  but  one 
nearing  the  end  of  his  last  term,  a  polit¬ 
ical  “lame  duck.”  Competition  for  the 
succession  —  particularly  in  his  own 
party — will  have  important  repercus¬ 
sions  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Reagan  actually  may  have  only 
about  18  months  to  reshape  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  That’s  because  the 
Democrats  may  well  recapture  the 
Senate  in  1986;  the  party  in  power  usu¬ 
ally  loses  seats  in  such  mid-term  elec¬ 
tions.  Twenty-two  Republican  senators 
will  be  running  then,  but  only  12  Demo¬ 
crats  —  and  12  of  those  Republicans 
were  first  elected  in  the  big  Reagan 
victoiy  of  19 BO.  Some  might  not  have 
won  in  other  circumstances,  and  will 
be  {Rime  Democratic  targets  in  1986. 

After  1986,  therefore,  Mr.  Reagan’s 
Supreme  Court  nominees  may  have 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority;  and  confirmation  of  any 
choice  be  might  send  to  the  Senate 
after,  say.  June  1986  probably  could 
be  stalled  by  Democrats  until  after 
that  year’s  election  in  anticipation  of 
a  Democratic  majority  in  1987  and 
1988.  It’s  unlikely  that  four  vacancies 
would  naturally  occur  on  the  Court  in 
the  next  18  months;  and  Democratic 
prospects  for  1986  could  encourage 
Justices  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Brennan  to  remain  on  the  Court 
longer  than  they  otherwise  might. 

But  if  Mr.  Reagan  is  thwarted  in  re¬ 
shaping  the  Supreme  Court  in  his  own 
image,  partisan  Democratic  politics 
will  not  necessarily  be  the  cause.  The 
Court,  after  all.  is  the  third  branch  of 
government,  co-equal  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches;  it  is  not  a 
body  serving  ax  the  President’s  pleas¬ 
ure.  as  his  Cabinet  is  properly  consid¬ 
ered  to  be. 

Thus,  the  President  has  no  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  appoint  anyone  he 
chooses  to  the  Court;  and  the  Senate 
has  no  constitutional  duty  to  confirm 
a  nominee  who  is  professionally  an- 
qualified  or  flagrantly  ideological. 
That’s  one  of  the  “checks  and  bal¬ 
ances”  wisely  provided  by  those 
Founding  Fathers  whom  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  so  eloquently  extols.  □ 


Vietnam  Veterans’  Trauma 


By  Herbert  Hendin 
and  Ann  Pollinger  Haas 

Every  Veteran’s  Day,  we  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  put  Vietnam  behind  us.  The* 
individual  veteran  cannot  do  that 
until  he  has  come  to  terms  with  the 
experience.  Nor  will  we  as  a  country 
be  able  to  make  Vietnam  part  of  our 
past  until  we  have  faced  what  it  did 


to  the  soldiers  who  fought  there. 

When  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
post-traumatic  stress  disorders  — 
nightmares,  insomnia,  emotional 
withdrawal  and  outbursts  of  anger— 
were  first  recognized  among  veterans 
of  World  War  1,  the  condition  was  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  relatively  rare.  Only 
since  World  War  II  have  we  realized 
that  killing  and  sustained  exposure  to 
death  have  lasting  consequences 


for  a  high  percentage  of  soldiers. 

Audie  Murphy,  the  most  decorated 
American  hero  of  Woxid  War  n.  spent 
two  years  with  the  infantry  in  south¬ 
ern  Europe,  during  which  be  was 
wounded  three  times  and  credited 
with  killing  240  German  soldiers. 
When  he  died  in  1971,  it  was  reported 
that  since  the  war  be  had  been 
plagued  by  nightmares  in  which  he 
relived  his  combat  experiences,  and 
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The  Empty  Stage 


Washington 

There  is  now  a  pause  for  rejoicing 
and  reflection  in  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Thq  President  is  at 
his  California  ranch  for  a  well-de¬ 
served  rest  The  Democrats  are  nurs¬ 
ing  the  wounds  of  their  third  defeat 
within  four  Presidential  elections, 
and  the  carpenters  are  building  the 
stage  on  the  east  side  of  the  majestic 
Capitol  Building  for  the  inauguration 
ceremony. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  an  empty 
stage,  a  platform  of  raw  yellow  lum¬ 
ber  still  under  construction.  But  on 
Jan.  21  it  will  be  draped  in  the  colors 
of  the  flag,  alive  with  the  sound  of 
music  and  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd, 
awaiting  the  oath  of  office  and  the 
voice  of  the  President. 

What  will  he  say  about  the  meaning 
of  his  spectacular  victray?  Will  he  see" 
it  as  a  mandate  to  Continue  his  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  past,  or  as  an  opportunity 
to  define  his  vision  of  the  future? 
Beginning  with  his  inauguration 
speech  and  going  on  to  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  and  the  first  budget  of 
his  second  term,  Mr.  Reagan  will 
have  the  world  as  his  stage. 

About  his  objectives  of  peace  and 
prosperity  there  is  no  doubt.  But  on 
the  means  to  these  ends  he  faces  in 
the  new  Congress,  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  world  a  clash  of  contradictory 
opinions  dogmatically  held  and 
often  acted  upon  with  the  violence  of 
fanaticism. 

The  President  doesn't  really  have 
“four  more  years”  to  deal  effectively 
with  his  domestic  and  foreign  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  in  the  first  year,  when  the 
influence  of  his  victory  will  be  at  its 
height,  that  be  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  dealing  with  his  two  most 
pressing  problems. 

They  are  the  control  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  control  of  the  na¬ 
tional  budget,  with  its  alarming  fiscal 
and  trade  deficits.  Two  facts  illus¬ 
trate  the  importance  of  time  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  problems. 
qFirst,  the  production  of  nuclear 


From  victory 
celebration 
to  policies 
for  the  next 
four  years 


weapons  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  wait  for  the 
election  returns.  Every  day  these  two 
Governments  produce  at  least  four  or 
five  new  nuclear  weapons — that  is  to 
say.  since  Election  Day  oa  Nov.  6  be¬ 
tween  16  and  20  such  weapons  have 
been  added  to  the  nuclear  arsenals. 

9 Second,  the  interest  on  the  mount¬ 
ing  U.S.  national  debt  has  increased 
to  $256  million  a  day. 

This  explains  why  Washington,  in 
this  time  of  rejoicing,  is  eager  to  get 
along  from  the  celebrations  of  the 
President’s  election  victory  co  his 
views  about  how  he  intends  to  use  it, 
specifically  on  both  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  Reagan  did  not  dea^with  these 
elemental  questions  (hiring  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  asked  the  voters  to  believe 
in  him  and  support  him,  and  they  sup¬ 
ported  him  personally  but  gave  him  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  governor¬ 
ships  to  hedge  their  bets. 

So  while  everything  seems  to  have 
changed  by  the  President’s  popular 
and  electoral  victory,  nothing  has 
changed  in  the  balance  of  pdhtical 
power  in  Washington  or  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  military  power  in  the  world  or 
in  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
interest  rates. 

As  Walter  Heller  pointed  out  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  way  things 


are  now  going,  the  United  States  “will 
became  the  world’s  biggest  debtor  na¬ 
tion  by  1986." 

Here  at  home,  Mr.  Heller  says, 
“The  combination  of  big  deficits,  es¬ 
calating  Federal  interest  costs  and  a 
Federal  debt  scheduled  to  rise  from 
$1.6  trillion  today  to  $3.1  trillion  in 
1989  keeps  the  Hnnnrini  community 
uncertain,  uneasy  and  in  fear  of  a  new 
outbreak  of  inflation.” 

The  Reagan  Administration  does 
not  deny  these  depressing  figures 
but  insists  that  with  confidence  in  the 
President’s  policies  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Congress  we  can  grow  our 
way  out  of  these  difficulties.  In 
the  election.  Main  Street  seemed 
willing  to  hope  so,  but  Wall  Street  is 
far  from. sure...  . .. 


tkm  is  over  and  that  Mr.  Reagan  has 
the  support  of  the  -vast  majority  of  the 
voters,  however,  the  time  has  crane  to 
fill  the  empty  stage  and  listen  to  the 
President’s  policies  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Reagan  loves  to  campaign  and 
is  better  at  it  than  anybody  since 
Roosevelt.  But  governing — deciding 
between  the  tradition  of  the  past  and 
the  requirements  of  the  future,  firing 
incompetents  and  replacing  them 
with  capable  yet  independent  minds 
—  this  is  not  his  favorite  pastime. 

Before  long,  however,  he  must  fill 
the  empty  stage  with  the  policies  and 
people  he  means  to  depend  upon  in 
the  next  four  years.  After  all,  four  or 
five  new  nuclear  missiles  a  day  and 
debt  interest  of  $256  million  a  day  are 
not  the  sort  of  things  you  can  dispense 


was  unable  to  sleep  without  a  loaded 
German  Waltber  automatic  pistol 
under  his  pillow. 

Although  no  reliable  comparative 
statistics  for  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  are  available,  clinicians 
who  saw  veterans  after  those  wars 
are  persuaded  *hnT  posMraumatic 
stress  is  more  frequent  and  more  se¬ 
vere  in  Vietnam  veterans..  About  50 
percent  of  them  are  estimated  to  be 
afflicted. 

Why  is  it  worse  after  this  particular 

war?  The  political  divisiveness  sur¬ 
rounding  the  war  and  the  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  for  returning  soldiers  are  often 
suggested  as  explanations.  But  the 
nature  of  combat  in  Vietnam  may  be 
even  more  critical. 

To  a  degree  unparalleled  in  our 
earlier  wars,  combat  in  Vietnam  in¬ 
volved  the  fettling  of  women,  children 
and  the  elderiy— -  some  of  whom  were 
armed  fighters,  some  of  whom  were 
killed  inadvertently  and  some  of 
whom  were  killed  in  angry  retaliation 
for  deaths  caused  by  their  country¬ 
men.  Even  in  situations  where  the 
soldier  had  to  kill  to  save  his  life,  the 
guilt  is  profoundly  disturbing. 

One  veteran  who  has  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  most  of  his  barrowing  combat 
experiences  is  still  haunted  by  the 
death  of  an  old  man  who  threw  a  gre¬ 
nade  at  his  squad.  Another  is  tor¬ 
mented  by  nightmares  about  an  at¬ 
tack  in  which  he  shot  a  Vleccong 
woman  who  was  firing  at  him,  rally  to 

discover  the  next  morning  that  he  had 
also  killed  a  baby  who  was  strapped 
to  her  back. 

The  personal  pain  of  Vietnam  vet¬ 
erans  —  their  sense  of  gidlt  and 
haunting  suspicion  that  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  friends  were  being 
wasted — is  only  aggravated  today  by 
the  continuing  sense  that  their  sacri¬ 
fices  were  unappreciated.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  contributed  to  this  alien¬ 
ation  by  its  reluctance  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  frequency  of  post-traumatic 
stress  disorders  and  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  programs. 

In  fact,  increasing  numbers  of  vet¬ 
erans  are  craning  for  help,  and  stud¬ 
ies  show  that  many  who  suffer  do  not 
come  at  all.  A  high  percentage  of  both 
groups  use  drugs  or  alcohol  to  allevi¬ 
ate  their  symptoms.  The  incidence  of 
suicide  is  alarmingly  high  in  those 
who  are  preoccupied  with  guilt.  The 
impact  of  such  distress  on  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  parents,  employers  and  co¬ 
workers  brings  to  many  millions  the 
number  affected  by  tire  problem. 

Americans  have  not  yet  begun  to 
grasp  what  the  VietnazA  War  and  its 
aftermath  have  been  for  those  who 
fought  it.  The  country  that  asked  its 
young  men  to  light  that  war  needs  to 
be  willing  to  share  the  pain  that 
knowledge  of  the  experience  entails. 

Herbert  Hendin,  JVf.D.,  and  Arm  Pol¬ 
linger  Haas  are  the  authors  of 
" Wounds  of  War:  The  Psychological 
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Unions  in  Politics 


by  Victor  Gotbaum 

Executive  Director,  DC  37 


This  column  is  excerpted  from  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  before  Election  Day  in  Crain's  New 
York  Business. 

As  the  long  campaign  winds  down,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  labor  movement  took  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in  American  politics  in 
the  1984  election. 

Media  and  other  pundits  will  simplistically 
discuss  a  Mondale  win  or  loss  as  a  correspond¬ 
ing  win  or  loss  for  labor.  As  usual,  they  will 
discuss  their  own  perception  of  reality,  a 
surface  glimmer  of  what  took  place. 

The  fact  is,  by  its  actions  in  this  campaign 
labor  has  won  a  new  position  in  American  poli¬ 
tics  regardless  of  which  candidate  wins. 


For  the  first  time,  labor,  through  the 
AFL-CIO  and  its  head.  Lane  Kirkland, 
stepped  out  before  the  Presidential  Primaries 
and  selected  the  candidate  it  preferred.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  AFL-CIO  chose  not  to  participate 
in  Presidential  primaries.  Normal  procedure 
was  for  labor  to  wait  attentively  in  the  wings  till 
the  Democratic  candidate  was  decided  upon 
and  then  roll  into  formation  behind  the  cam¬ 
paign  efforts  in  the  weeks  between  Labor  Day 
and  Election  Day.  Many  of  us  found  ourselves 
mustering  up  enthusiasm  and  resources  for  the 
“lesser  of  two  evils,”  not  the  candidate  who 
would  have  been  our  first  choice. 

This  election  saw  a  major  change.  From  his 
first-  weeks  in  office.  Lane  Kirkland  pursued 
the  idea  of  making  labor  a  more  involved  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Primary  process. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  endorsed  Walter  Mon¬ 
dale  over  the  other  candidates  early  in  1983,  it 
committed  itself  to  active  support  throughout 
the  Primary  process.  Moving  off  the  sidelines 
meant  taking  risks  and  assuming  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Labor  did  both. 


Immediately  Mondale  was  labelled  “a 
captive  of  special  interests.”  The  Mondale 
campaign  was  proclaimed  a  test  of  labor's 
ability  to  “Deliver.”  The  basic  reasons  for 
endorsing  Mondale,  the  quality  of  government 
labor  envisioned  under  Mondale  as  President, 
rarely,  if  ever,  broke  into  public  ,  attention. 

District  Council  37,  AFSCME,  AFL-CIO 


Behind  the  scenes,  though,  the  unions  be¬ 
came  a  major  force  in  Mondale’s  state-by¬ 
state  campaigns.  Union  leaders  were  brought 
into  the  earliest  strategy  meetings.  Union  mem¬ 
bers  mounted  the  local-  phone  banks,  mail 
drives  and  door-to-door  canvases  that  form  the 
sinews  of  any  effective  campaign. 

In  many  states  the  union  drives  were  the 
strongest  and  best  organized. 

In  the  process  we  learned.  The  union  appara¬ 
tus  can  be  potent  but  when  a  broad  public 
momentum  is  running  against  a  candidate  as 
when  Hart  swept  the  New  England  states, 
unions  alone  could  not  stem  the  tide. 

In  close  races  unions  can  make  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Union  man-and-woman-power,  union 
media  and  union  skills  in  organizing  can  direct 
and  deliver  a  candidate’s  message  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  voters.  Mondale  had  the  vic¬ 
tories  to  prove  this. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  gave  its  nomina¬ 
tion  to  Walter  Mondale  the  unions  were  in 
place  and  ready  to  roll  in  the  campaign  against 
FConald  Reagan.  Labor  representatives  as¬ 
sumed  key  posts  in  the  campaign.  In  New 
York,  members  of  my  union  win  make  90,000 
phone  calls  for  their  candidate. 

• 

So,  as  this  is  written  I  must  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  is  being  read  by  an  audience  who 
just  learned  that  labor’s  candidate  lost.  If  this 
should  be,  there  will  be  those  who  eagerly 
shout  that  “labor  lost,”  “labor  can’t  deliver.” 

But  there  will  also.be  the  peopie  who  know 
politics,  who  engage  in  politics,  who  under¬ 
stand  politics.  They  will  know  how  much 
labor’s  support  meant  to  Walter  Mandaie  in 
the  primaries  and  the  election. 

They  will  know,  too,  how  much  labor's  sup¬ 
port,  or  labor’s  opposition,  can  mean  in  any 
campaign,  local  or  national. 

Whether  it’s  a  City  Council  race,  or  the  next 
-  Presidential  campaign  in  1988,  people  who 
'  know  politics  will  be  knocking  on  labor’s  door 
again  and  again  hoping  to  enlist  union  support 
for  their  candidates. 
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Now  it  Seems  No  One  Killed  Mozart 


By  DONAL  HENAHAN 

Be  honest,  now.  No  matter  what  the  evidence, 
wouldn't  you  rather  go  on  believing  that  some¬ 
body  murdered  Mozart,  if  only  by  psychological 
means  as  in  "Amadeus,"  than  that  he  died  of 
natural  causes?  There  must  be  a  human  instinct 
that  favors  complication  over  simplicity.  It  makes  us  take 
pleasure  in  conspiracy  theories,  no  matter  what  the  evi¬ 
dence  says.  It  results  in  mystery  stories  taking  up  nearly 
as  much  space  in  book  stores  as  books  about  cats. 

Still,  facts  must  be  pursued  and  recorded,  if  only  to 
keep  historians  employed.  And  so,  let  us  pay  attention  to¬ 
day  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Peter  J.  Davies,  whose  two- 
part  series  an  Mozart’s  illnesses  and  death  in  the  British 
journal  Musical  Times  concluded  in  the  October  issue.  Dr. 
Davies  surveys  all  the  evidence  available  to  medical  sci¬ 
ence  and  leaves  the  disinterested  reader  in  no  doubt:  An¬ 
tonio  Salieri  Is  innocent  and  so  is  everyone  else.  No  matter 
what  Mozart  himself  suspected  or  what  crimes  Salieri 
may  have  confessed  to  in  his  last,  Insane  years,  it  is  dear 
that  Mozart  was  not  poisoned  or  otherwise  a  victim  of  foul 
play.  Dr.  Davies  insists.  Against  all  odds,  he  hopes  to  end 


a  whispering  campaign  that  has  been  going  on  now  for 
nearly  two  centuries. 

Aside  from  the  cogency  of  Dr.  Davies’s  diagnosis,  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  long-range  job  based  on  descriptions  of  Mo¬ 
zart's  illnesses  by  medically  untrained  Mends  and  doc¬ 
tors  with  rudimentary  knowledge  by  modem  standards, 
the  deepest  impression  left  by  this  study  is  the  composer’s 
lifelong  history  of  sickliness.  From  childhood  on,  Mozart 
suffered  from  a  series  of  ailments  that  by  rights  should 
have  sucked  all  creative  energy  from  him.  Letters  and 
other  documents  describe  upper  respiratory  tract  infec¬ 
tions,  body  lesions,  tonsillitis,  severe  toxemia,  delirium, 
skin  rash,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  rheumatism,  rheu¬ 
matic  fever,  smallpox  (his  face  was  permanently  disfig¬ 
ured  by  the  disease),  dental  abcess,  bronchitis,  ,  yellow 
jaundice,  catarrh,  pains  in  the  eyes  and  ears,  viral  infec¬ 
tion  and  much  else.  Seldom,  it  would  seem,  was  he  In  even 
moderately  good  health. 

In  1791,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Mozart  suffered  from 
a  staggering  variety  of  ills,  unusually  debilitating  even 
for  him.  His  spells  of  melancholy,  which  had  become  fre¬ 
quent  after  the  summer  of  1788,  intensified  and  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  delusions  and  an  evident  change  in  person¬ 
ality.  He  had  lost  both  his  parents,  was  separated  from  his 
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By  JOHN  RUSSELL 

Washington 

It  was  a  historic  moment  when,  two  weeks  ago,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  "Old  Master  Drawings  From  the  Albertina” 
was  opened  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  In  Washing¬ 
ton.  For  there  can  hardly  be  a  museum  director  In  the 
world  who  has  not  dreamed  of  one  day  getting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  loan  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the  Albertina 
in  Vienna.  It  is  one  thing  to  raid  the  current  auction  mar¬ 
ket  and  quite  another  to  get  hold,  even  temporarily,  of 
Diirer  drawings  that  once  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolf  II,  or  of  the  seated  male  nude  by  Michelangelo  that 
once  belonged  to  Rubens,  or  of  the  Raphael  studies  of 
male  nudes  that  once  belonged  to  Diirer. 

And  these  celebrated  sheets  —  all  of  them  now  on 
view  in  Washington  —  are  no  more  than  a  beginning.  It  is 
at  once  made  clear  to  the  visitor  that  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  who  founded  the  collection  that  bears  his  name 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  had  the  kind  of 
touch  that  never  seems  to  go  out  of  date,  whether  the  art¬ 
ist  in  question  is  Raphael  or  Veronese,  Rembrandt  or 
Saenredam,  Rubens  or  Brueghel,  Greuze  or  Fragonard. 

Not  only  have  his  choices  in  no  way  dated,  but  they 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  drawing's  potential,  from  malevo¬ 
lent  energy  (see  the  he  4  of  Saturn  by  Hans  Baldung 
Grien)  to  a  noble  openness  and  candor  (see  the  head  of  a 
young  man  that  was  drawn  by  Francesco  Bonsignori  dur¬ 
ing  his  years  at  the  court  of  Mantua).  There  is  humor  — 
above  all  in  the  famous  drawing  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  of  a  painter  at  work  with  a  connoisseur  peeking 
over  his  shoulder  —  and  there  is  a  delicate  refulgence  of 
color,  as  in  the  drawing  by  Charles -Joseph  Natoire  from 
which  we  learn  that  when  it  comes  to  the  changing  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn  Italy  does  not  fall  short  of  New  England. 

The  act  of  drawing  was  naturally  dear  to  Duke  Al¬ 
bert,  and  we  sense  that  he  could  never  have  resisted  the 
portrait  called  "Marguerite  Gerard  Sketching"  by 
Fragonard.  Not  only  is  this  a  concise  encyclopedia  of 
what  can  be  done  with  brush  and  bister  wash  over  a  lead- 
point  underdrawing,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  aptness 
about  the  way  in  which  the  white  of  the  sketchbook  page 
seems  to  give  off  an  almost  supernatural  light  of  Its  own. 
And  for  virtuosity  within  a  carefully  restricted  range  of 
color  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel  the  church  interior  by 
Saenredam,  in  which  the  rare  but  Infinitely  skillful  ac¬ 
cents  of  pure  color  are  as  fresh  as  they  were  when  Saenre¬ 
dam  went  to  work  more  than  300  years  ago. 

But,  of  course,  it  is  from  Diirer  tha  the  exhibition 
takes  its  tone.  Any  exhibition  that  starts  -vith  10  drawings 
by  him  (one  of  them  double-sided)  is  bi  und  to  bear  his 


Bonsignori’s  “Bust  of  a  Young  Man* 


Hans  Baldung’s  “Head  of  Saturn,”  left!  and 
Lucas  Cranach  the  Younger’s  “Portrait  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Saxony,”  above 

brand.  His  particular  Mnd  of  human  inquiry  is  every- 
^whgre  presents fromihe  prototype  of  theXbristian^Qldiei: 
who  was’later  to  be  apotheosized  in  his  ‘‘Knight,  Death 
and  the  Devil"  to  a  wonderfully  precise  and' elliptic  draw¬ 
ing  of  Antwerp  harbor  and  the  "Head  of  a  Black  Man."  As 
to  this  last,  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Walter  Koschatzky, 
director  of  the  Albertina,  when  he  singles  it  out  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Diirer’s  feeling  for  the  dignity  of  races  other 
than  his  own. 

Faced  with  all  these  things,  we  remember  how  people 
in  London  still  talk  of  the  exhibition  from  the  Albertina 
that  came  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1948  as 
part — so  it  then  seemed  —  of  the  convalescence  of  a  Eu¬ 
rope  still  brutalized  by  World  War  II.  Since  then,  only 
Paris  in  1950  and  Moscow  in  1973  have  been  so  favored, 
and  even  in  Vienna  itself  it  is  not  easy  to  get  to  see  the  full 
range  of  the  collection,  since  the  preservation  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  is  rightly  ranked  higher  than  the  caprice  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  visitor. 

Yet  here  they  are.  Seventy-five  Old  Master  drawings 
from  the  Albertina  can  be  seen  at  the  National  Gallery 
through  Jan.  13, 1965.  From  March  8, 1985,  through  May  26 
they  can  be  seen  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New 
York.  A  grant  from  United  Technologies  Corporation 
speeded  the  final  stages  of  the  operation,  and  Dr.  Kos¬ 
chatzky  shared  the  task  of  choosing  the  drawings  with  An¬ 
drew  Robison,  senior  curator  at  the  National  Gallery.  But 
it  was  the  International  Exhibitions  Foundation  that  un¬ 
dertook  the  long  preliminary  haul,  and  Mrs.  Pope  and  her 
colleagues  deserve  all  our  thanks. 

That  Duke  Albert  was  a  great  connoisseur  is  known  to 
everyone  who  ever  set  foot  inside  the  Albertina.  Two 
things  were  very  much  in  his  favor.  He  had  plenty  of 
money  —  not  only  was  he  the  son-in-law  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  but  as  Governor  General  in  Brussels  he 
held  the  best-paid  post  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire— 
and  be  bought  at  a  time  when  great  collections  were  being 
dispersed  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to  take  the  cream  off 
the  top. 

Even  so,  this  is  not  just  a  rich  man’s  accumulation. 
There  is  an  evident  and  beautiful  sense  of  order  and  com¬ 
prehension  about  the  way  in  which  Duke  Albert  collected. 
He  was  a  man  who  did  everything  well,  whether  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  was  the  construction  of  a  drinking-water 
system  for  Vienna,  the  proper  financing  of  a  home  for  the 
blind,  the  draining  of  5,7Gb  acres  of  marshland  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  or  the  commissioning  from  Antonio  Canova  of  the 
great  monument  to  his  wife  that  is  in  the  Augustiner- 
kirche,  just  a  few  yards  from  the  Albertina. 

Nor  was  he  an  absentee  collector,  who  left  the  hard 
work  to  advisers  and  librarians.  He  did  everything  him¬ 
self.  He  kept  and  filed  the  letters.  He  kept  and  filed  the 
catalogues,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  He  made 
his  own  card  indexes  and  kept  them  up  to  date.  He  knew 
exactly  how  much  he  had  spent,  sheet  by  sheet,  and  he 
kept  tabs  on  every  one  of  the  major  dealers  of  the  day.  He 
saw  his  collection  not  as  a  pastime  but  as  a  duty  toward 
his  country,  and  toward  the  visitors  of  all  nations  who 
would  one  day.  come  to  see  it. 

.^t®r  Duke  Albert  died  in  1822,  a  recognized  authority 
on  drawing  was  asked  to  go  through  the  230  portfolios  in 
h  “P™  J®1 13-°°°  drawings  were  kept.  In  his  report, 

nn^hfr^1  tte  connoisseur  will  be  amazed  at  thelarge 
woSf  onremely  rare  or  even  unique 

S?  XT  reaSre  **  **  Section  does  not  only 
result  from  the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  monev 

C0nsequence  of  almost  miraculous 
combination  of  propitious  events." 

"“J?  ***  “ 1822*  to  sur¬ 

vival  or  Duke  Albert  s  collection  of  dra wines  and  m-int* 

».  A. 

might  well  have  been  dispersed  when  it  was  decreed 
under  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain  that  Austria’s  entire 
holdings  of  art  were  to  be  held  as  security 
of  reparations  to  the  victorious  Allies.  During  World  War 

i 
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'  to  coU«t*or.  stayed  intact,  and  is  still  intact,  as 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  its  kind. 


sister.  Four  of  his  six  children  died  before  maturity.  His 
wife  Constanze  tolerated  pregnancies  poorly,  fell  into  ill 
health  and  went  off  to  the  spa  at  Baden  four  times  to  re¬ 
cover.  While  writing  "The  Magic  Flute,”  he  frequently 
fainted  and  remained  unconscious  for  several  minutes. 
Even  before  that  time  he  had  suffered  fainting  spells  that 
seem  to  have  exhausted  Mm  and  deepened  his  depression. 

Although  only  35  years  old,  he  became  preoccupied 
with  thoughts  of  death  and  developed  paranoid  symp¬ 
toms.  One  day  while  walking  in  Vienna's  Prater  Gardens 
with  his  wife  he  said  he  knew  he  was  being  poisoned  and 
would  soon  die.  The  person  poisoning  him  had  calculated 
the  exact  time  of  death,  for  which  a  Requiem  had  been 
commissioned,  the  Requiem  that  Mozart  himself  was 
then  writing.  This  evidence  of  apparent  delusion  comes 
from  Constanze,  as  related  in  Mary  Novello's  diary  38 
years  after  Mozart's  death.  Of  course,  like  any  second-  or 
third-hand  testimony  by  survivors  and  other  interested 
parties,  such  a  story  cannot  be  taken  without  skepticism. 
A  great  deal  of  other  anecdotal  evidence  falls  in  the  same 
bln. 

However,  from  such  posthumous  reminiscences  we 
learn  that  during  his  final  days  Mozart  developed  swollen 
hands  and  feet,  painful  swelling  of  joints,  bouts  of  violent 
vomiting,  fever,  diarrhea  and  paralysis  or  partial  paraly¬ 
sis  on  one  side  of  his  body.  He  also  became  so  sensitive  to 
the  song  of  his  pet  canary  that  it  had  to  be  removed  from 
an  adjacent  room  because  its  sang  overtaxed  his  emo¬ 
tions.  His  sisterdn-law  Sophie  said  that  shortly  before  his 
death  at  12:55  p.m.  on  Monday,  Dec.  5, 1791,  he  attempted 
to  raise  himself  from  the  bed,  opened  his  eyes  wide,  then 
laid  down  with  his  face  to  the  wall  and  puffed  out  his 
cheeks.  Sophie  thought  he  was  imitating  the  trumpets  and 
drums  in  a  passage  from  the  unfinished  Requiem.  .7 

Dr.  Davies  methodically  retraces  the  many  theories 
about  Mozart’s  medical  history  and  death  to  show  their 
fatal  flaws.  He  notes  that  the  official  cause  given  in  the 
Register  of  Deaths,  Hitziges  Friselfieber,  or  “heated  mili¬ 
tary  fever* '  meant  nothing  specific  and  referred  merely  to 
an  illness  associated  with  fever  and  skin  rash.  Early  biog¬ 
raphers  took  the  term  to  denote  malignant  typhus  fever, 
but  Dr.  Davies  says  this  diagnosis  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  chronic  nature  of  Mozart’s  illness.  Nor  does  a 
later  diagnosis  of  blood  poisoning.  Several  authors  have 
speculated  that  the  cause  of  death  was  uremic  coma  re¬ 
sulting  from  end-stage  kidney  disease,  but  they  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  polyarthritis  and  the  epidemic  nature  of  the  final 
illness.  Rheumatic  fever,  proposed  by  Carl  Bfir  in  1966, 
would  account  for  the  epidemic  nature  and  polyarthritis 
but  also  fails  to  take  into  account  the  chronic  ill  health 
during  Mozart's  final  year.  The  bloodletting  performed  by 
Dr.  Matthias  von  Sallaba  in  the  last  hours  probably  has¬ 
tened  rather  than  caused  death. 

I  skim  the  surface  of  Dr.  Davies’s  long-range  autop¬ 
sy.  Like  most  researchers  before  him,  he  eliminates 
death  by  acqua  toffana,  the  poison  that  Mozart  himself 
named,  because  the  symptoms  do  not  tally.  Also  rejected' 
is  death  by  mercury  poisoning,  supposedly  at  the  hands  of 
Mozart’s  fellow  freemasons  because  of  some  violation  of 
lodge  laws.  Among  the  symptoms  of  mercury  poisoning  Is 
severe  tremor,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  last  entries 
in  Mozart’s  thematic  catalogue.  Dieter  Kerner,  who  has 
steadfastly  championed  the  mercury  argument,  in  the 
1960’s  put  forward  the  thesis  that  Mozart  may  have  died  of 
a  mercury  overdose  while  treating  himself  for  syphilis. 
Not  only  is  mercury  ruled  out  on  symptomatic  grounds, 
but  an  English  venereologist.  Dr.  J.L.  Fluker,  finds  no 
evidence  that  Mozart  suffered  from  the  disease. 

What  then  (not  who)  did  kill  Mozart?  Dr.  Davies 
sums  up  his  diagnosis  in  medical  shorthand  thus:  "Mo¬ 
zart  died  from  the  following:  streptococcal  infection  — 
Zchbnlein-Henoch  Syndrome  —  ratal  failure  — 
venesection(s) — cerebral  hemorrhage  —  terminal  bron¬ 
cho-pneumonia.”  He  describes  Schhnlein-Henoch  Syn- 
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drome  as  "an  allergic  hypersensitivity  vasculitis  in  which 
immune  complexes  are  deposited  in  the  small  blood  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  skin,  joints,  gastro-intestinal  tract  and  kidneys, 
resulting  in  purpuric  lesions  and  edema  [swelling  due  to 
fluid  accumulation]  of  the  skin  and  Inflammatory 
changes  in  the  other  three  organs.  About  10  percent  of 
cases  develop  chronic  renal  [kidney]  disease  which,  if  un¬ 
treated,  can  result  in  chronic  renal  failure  and  death." 
Mozart  developed  this  syndrome  in  August  of  1784  and  re¬ 
mained  ill  until  mid-September.  He  appeared  to  recover, 
but  in  Dr.  Davies’s  view,  "a  streptococcal  infection  was 
contracted  at  the  same  time,  complicated  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  School ein-Henoch  Syndrome.  Further,  I  believe 
that  immune  complexes  were  deposited  in  Mozart's  kid¬ 
neys  during  that  illness  so  as  to  cause  chronic  gloraeru- 
lone  phritis  [inflammation  of  the  kidneys],  the  disease 
which  was  eventually  to  cause  his  death.” 

Mere  day-to-day'existence  must  have  been  difficult 
under  the  burden  of  such  painful  illnesses.  What  could 
such  a  sick  man  accomplish?  All  Mozart  did  In  his  last 
four  months,  with  body  and  mind  disintegrating,  was  to 


A  doctor  insists  it  is  clear 
that  Mozart  was  not 
poisoned  or  otherwise  a 
victim  of  foul  play. 


compose  “The  Magic  Flute,"  "La  Clemenza  di  Tito,"  the 
Clarinet  Concerto,  most  of  the  Requiem,  a  Masonic  can¬ 
tata  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  Think  of  him  next 
time  you  have  to  stay  in  bed  with  a  cold. 

Could  Mozart’s  illnesses  have  been  diagnosed  and 
treated  early?  Probably  not.  Dr.  Davies  points  out  that  in 
patients  with  chronic  kidney  disease  there  is  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  in  kidney  function  that  Is  difficult  to  detect.  This 
early  stage  can  last  for  several  years  and  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  only  by  laboratory  tests  that  did  not  exist  in  Mozart's 
lifetime.  One  such  test,  for  protein  in  the  urine,  did  not  be¬ 
come  possible  until  45  years  later,  when  Richard  Bright 
wrote  a  classic  paper  on  the  subject.  Another  unknown 
factor  was  hypertension  or  high  blood  pressure,  which 
may  precede  the  onset  of  kidney  disease.  Dr.  Davies 
thinks  it  likely  that  Mozart  suffered  from  hypertensive 
encephalopathy  (sudden  rises  in  blood  pressure),  which 
are  common  in  patients  with  chronic  kidney  failure  and 
might  explain  Mozart’s  fainting  fits  and  blackouts.  Detec¬ 
tion  of  hypertension  was  not  possible  until  1876,  when  Rit¬ 
ter  von  Basch  invented  the  sphygmomanometer  or  blood- 
pressure  cuff. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  victim  of  high  blood  pres- 
\  sure.  Suddenly  the  Great  Composer  stands  before  us,  not 
as  an  alabaster  figurine,  but  as  our  contemporary,  a  hy¬ 
pertensive  20th-century  man  in  spirit.  Though  dead  to  the 
world,  he  walks  among  us.  Meanwhile,  let  us  lay  to  rest 
the  myth  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Rest  in  peace,  Antonio 
Salieri,  and  all  the  usual  suspects. 
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UJE'js  'becoming  more  expensive 
from  day’  to  day.  and  house  plants 
are  no  exception.  But  let’s  consider 
certain  plants  that  are  a  good  invest- 
iaasL .because  they  are  cheap  ever- 
^ thrive  indoors  and  out, 
ja Shade ortigto,  and  even  in  a  dark 
^3rr-weil^  TW0  of  them,  botanical 
feTahvestv  are:  available  at  local 
Berberies:  sansevieria  and  aspidistra. 
T&o&vieria  trIFasciata  is  also 
^corojSSittlBllier-in-law’s  tongue  or 
jjowsbingheinp.  In  Hebrew  it  goes 
by  its  litin  name,  Sansevieria. 
groilfrlaiirent;  a  Belgian  botanist, 
This  ornamental  plant  to 
from  the  Congo  in  1904.  Its 
svrc^haped  succulent  leaves  have 
aeamy  yeliow  margins  and  greyish- 
gi^''crtjss4)^dings.  I  know  of 
^wral  iWJnes  in  Jerusalem  where 
du&:pot-grown  ornamental  has 
reached  a  height  of  about  SO  cm. 
SuBffneriaisgrown  commercially  in 
[ndfc  for- its  fine  but  strong  white 
fibres,-  -winds  are  woven  into  mats, 
wine- and  hats.  Incidentally 'botan¬ 
ist  Laurent  named  it  after  Raimond 
je  SiangHJ.  Prince  of  Sanseviero, 
sfoo  lived  in  Naples  from  1710-1771. 

A  perfect  house  plant  for  busy 
jebpjeTwith  next  to  no  time  for 
'anteoitiUT.  this  tropical  plant,  you 
i^yhesurprised  to  learn,  belongs  to 
Krjijy  jUUaceae)  family.  But  don’t 
occept  conventional  lily-like  flowers 
arenifyO^TP^301  reaches  the  flower- 
Hgitage^Very  seldom  does  Sanse- 
nena'.: produce  its  long  flowering 
pikes  in 'summer.  This  happens  only 
a  Optimal  growing  condition 
warmth,  humidity,  good  light  and 
poradic  feeding I.  Sansevieria  toler- 
ies  Ay -air,  central  heating,  drought, 
BB.  or.  shade.  During  winter  the 


Cheap  and  cheerful 


sansevieria  should  be  kept  indoors. 
It  suffers  from  too  much  water  and 
temperatures  below  10*C. 

In  lower  temperatures,  the  lanfcet- 
shaped  leaves  will  quickly  rot  at 
ground  level  and  the  plant  will  wilt 
and  die.  In  winter,  do  not  water 
more  than  once  a  month.  Even  in 
summer  only  moderate  watering  is 
needed. 

Repotting  is  rarely  required,  but 
when  it  is  necessary,  do  it  in  spring, 
when  all  danger  of  frost  passed.  Use 
a  good  soil  mix  containing  equal 
parts  of  well-rotted  compost,  peat 
and  sand  or  vermiculite.  Propagate 
by  division  when  repotting,  since 
propagation  by  cuttings  succeeds 
only  in  heated  nursery  frames  with 
glass  or  plastic  covers  or  in  a  heated 
greenhouse. 

Aspidistra  elatior  (Parlour  palm, 
cast  iron  plant,  magenU  in  Hebrew). 

The  botanical  name  of  this  plant 
derives  from  the  Greek  words  aspis 
(shield)  and  astron  (star),  referring 
to  the  small  star-like  flowers,  shaped 
like  a  protecting  shield.  Sometimes, 
under  optimal  conditions,  you  may 
be  lucky  enough  to  bring  your  aspi¬ 
distra  to  the  blooming  stage.  Flowers 
appear  in  winter,  first  in  knots  like 
little  mushrooms.  Only  later  do  they 
open  their  dark  purple  petals. 

Uprooted  from  the  Himalayas  and 
brought  to  Europe  by  plant  collec¬ 
tors  in  1822.  this  undemanding  ever¬ 
green  made  itself  thoroughly  at 
home  in  England's  parlours  and  dur- 
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MUSIC  /  Yohanan  Boehm 


ron/LAJt  CLASSICS”  -  Jernsafen  Sym- 
nqjr  OrctrtStra,  Ok  Schmid:  condncting;  with 
■dasfaa  Tfldm,  piano  (Biaycacf  Hi'nm, 
fOMfcJW.  November  8>.  All-TcfcaEfcorsky 
■utmmowi  “Swan  Ub"  Soilr,  Pbno  Cou¬ 
rts  N«.k  ‘•Nutcracker’'  Suite;  Overture 
WU." 

HE  CAPACITY  audience  was  the 
st  proof  that  there  is  indeed  a 
arket  for  programmes  such  as  this: 
>poiar  music  at  popular  prices,  to 
,ter  to  unsophisticated  music  lovers 
foo  are  in  the  majority)  and  to 
dace  new  listeners  to  come  to  the 
>Dcert  hall  for  live  performances. 
That  this  was  a  mostly  new  audi- 
ice  was  easily  discemable:  the  un- 
■ncerned  search  for  seats  during 
e  performance,  the  coughing  chor- 
be tween  movements,  the  ap- 
ause  after  mighty  chords  during 
«  Course  of  tbs  works-  But  these 
re  ngoor  points,  balanced  by  the 


tet  that  so  many  new  faces,  young 
were  to  be  seen  in  the 


T^e-jjrogramme  indeed  offered 
egteenest  of  the  evergreens.  It 
eras  &at  to  incl  ude  two  suites  from 
&.s© : well-known  aftemoon-tea- 
rfteteis  too  much  of  a  good  thing  - 
ty'not  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  or 
ipriccio  Italien”? 

Natasha  T adson ,  the  soloist  in  the 
anp'conceTto,  played  with  breath - 
king  speed,  though  without  suffi- 
mt strength  to  do  full  justice  to  the 


demands  of  the  piano  part.  Her 
physique  is  simply  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  ham¬ 
mering  out  the  octave  runs  and  make 
all  the  fireworks  fire.  Her  pianistics 
are  most  impressive,  but  technique  is 
not  all  that  is  required  in  this  concer¬ 
to. 

Ole  Schmidt,  the  Danish  guest 
conductor,  towered  -  even  when 
sitting  down  on  the  rostrum  -  over 
the  orchestra,  but  only  in  the  literal 
sense:  his  directions  did  not  go 
beyond  the  minimal  indications 
necessary  for  the  orchestra  to  keep 
things  going. 

As  every  note  in  this  programme  is 
public  property,  a  much  more  ex¬ 
acting  and  pronounced  interpreta¬ 
tion  would  have  been  necessary  in 
order  to  exact  maximum  profit  from 
the  scores;  as  it  was,  no  driving  spirit 
could  be  felt,  transitions  were  slur¬ 
red.  fineries  in  orchestral  sonorities 
were  not  exploited,  with  the  result 
that  no  more  than  a  routine  perform¬ 
ance  was  achieved. 

As  the  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  the  impression  of  full 
cooperation  and  alertness,  the 
blame  must  rest  with  the  conductor. 

To  induct  a  new  audience  into  the 
beautiful  realm  of  music  is  most 
commendable,  but  it  needs  the  best 
of  performers  to  persuade  them  to 
become  even  more  involved. 


a  Tei  Avivian.  and  it 
Jaws  that  when  she  comes  to  Jeru- 
tan.  she  wants  to  go  to  the  Old 
ty.  like  they  all  do.  This  being  a 
ekday.  the  place  is  rather  de- 
ted.  Shopkeepers  six  in  front  of 
sir  stores  smoking,  drowsing,  or 
tying  backgammon  with  the  fellow 
XTdoqr.  and  barely  look  up  even 
somebody  pauses  to  examine 
fo1  ..wares.  Maybe  that’s  what 
stop  for  a  moment  when 
Goflhcin,  a  thin  man  in  his  middle 
dei.-ioes  glance  at  us. 

>'e;  Qujet  here  today,  h'm? 
le:U&4ob. 
te'-Nh-business  at  all 7 
IbUmnh. 

’V- Ah  well.  there's  always  Shab- 
:*h«ai  people  cc,me  hi  droves. 
e  (dripping  irony):  Sure,  and 
=2* spenders  they  are.  They  buy  a 
Sfk-ca!  it.  into  four,  ear  a  piece 
^.rshare  a  bottle  of  coke  and 
tYjfrihey’ve  had  A  Day  Out. 

^  that  seems  an  accurate  picture 
8jjj-  average  Israeli  family  on  its 
3pafo  puting  in  these  post- 
Ppirig-spree  days,  we  find  no- 
t&tosay,  add  move  on.  About  an 
Jattt  we  pass  by  him  again  on 
.Whack,  and" being  old  ac- 
®*tanees  now.  we  pause  to  say 

s*  Sec  what  I  mean?  You  made  a 
Jin  or  the  Old  City  and  what  did 
%?Nuiiung.  ' 

■augfcing;  wc  take  up  the  chaJ- 
.That’s  to  say  Judy,  who  is 
Sag  for  a  small  present  to  give  a 
d,  searches  through  his  trinkets, 
iad-made”  embroideries  and 
,c  amber”  earrings,  and  even- 
b  acquires  about  five  dollars' 

tk$kmckfcnack. 

■■  AU  right;  you  can  stop  grumb- 
■wt&Ottght  something. 

"  UMtuh.  Now  I  can  buv  me  a 
St.  ' 


By  this  time  we  are  not  mere 
acquaintances,  we  are  old  friends,  so 
he  inrites  us  to  have  coffee  with  him. 
We  settle  down  in  his  store,  and  over 
very  sweet  Turkish  coffee  have  the 
kind  of  ty  pical  Israeli  conversation 
that  consists  of  questions  about  one 
another’s  age.  occupation,  marital 
status  and  number  of  children,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  appropriate  com¬ 
ment.  An  informative  sample: 

He:  I  iust  got  myself  a  new  wife. 

We:  How  old? 

He:  Twenty-five. 

We:  Was  she  very  expensive? 

He:  At  25?  Dirt  cheap.  A  17-year- 
old  girl  now  .  that  might  have  cost  a 
pretty  penny,  but  one  of  25  -  her  pa 
is  tar  too  happy  he’s  found  a  man 
who  still  wants  her. 

He  speaks  a  rapid,  idiomatic  Heb¬ 
rew.  with  an  occasional  Yiddish 
word  thrown  in.  Over  the  half  hour 
or  so  we  spend  with  him  he  has 
grown  positively  expansive,  though 
never  dropping  his  ironic  manner. 
I’ve  a  hunch  it's  not  merely  put  on 
for  our  benefit  but  is  a  habit  with  him 
-  one  of  the  many  defences,  perhaps, 
one  adopts  against  life  and  one’s 
fellow  men. 

We  take  leave  amiably  and.  I 
daresav,  without  any  illusions  on 
either  side  that  we’ve  done  some¬ 
thing  for  peace,  brotherhood,  or 
Arab- Jewish  understanding.  He’s 
too  cy  nical  a  person  for  that,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  I.  too.  believe  the  re¬ 
gion’s  conflicts  will  be  settled,  if  at 
all.  by  politicians  and  not  by  us  little 
citizens.  Actually,  peace  and 
brotherhood  haven’t  been  on  our 
minds  for  a  moment:  we  just  talked 
and  laughed  together  for  a  bit.  That  s 
all. 

What  really  gets  me.  though,  is 
people  who  object  to  Arab-baiting 
on  the  grounds  that,  "after  all, 
Arabs  are  human  beings  too.” 


GIVE  SOLDIERS 


GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Waiter  Frankl 


Sansevieria... mother-in-law’s  tongue. 


mg  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  be¬ 
came  the  most  fashionable  and 
popular  bouse  plant,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  many  European 
capitals.  The  main  reason  for  its 
popularity  is  the  fact  that  nearly  no 


time  or  effort  is  needed  to  keep  it 
alive  and  its  dark-green  leaves  shin¬ 
ing. 

The  aspidistra  is  without  doubt  a 
most. amenable  house  plant,  able  to 
withstand  long’  periods  without  wa¬ 


ter;  very  little  light:  an  overheated 
room,  dry  air  and  considerable  cold. 
When  other  indoor  plants  wilt  and 
die  for  lack  of  light,  the  aspidistra 
thrives  unchanged.  It  can  also  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  open  garden  under  shady 
trees  or  shrubs,  unmolested  by 
either  cold  or  hot  temperatures. 

I  bought  an  aspidistra  plant  six 
years  ago  and  last  year  divided  it  into 
two.  I  keep  them  potted  in  a  peat- 
sand  mixture.  Ail  these  years,  my 
aspidistra  stood  up  to  the  severe 
Jerusalem  winter  with  its  frosts,  hail . 
snow  and  storms,  as  well  as  summer 
temperatures  of  well  over  30”C. 
Haring  learned  that  aspidistras  can 
reach  a  ripe  age  of  about  60  years.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  ray  plants  will 
outlive  their  owner. 

Removing  dust  with  a  soft  cloth  at 
least  once  a  week  is  obligatory.  Wa¬ 
ter  moderately  in  summer  and  less 
often  from  October  until  March.  The 
aspidistra  needs  perfect  drainage 
and  will  not  tolerate  its  roots  stand¬ 
ing  in  water.  Nor  does  it  enjoy  direct 
sun. 

Like  sansevieria,  aspidistra  also 
belongs  to  the  lily  family,  one  of  foe 
greatest  families  of  plants.  It's  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  it  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  plants  like  garlic,  tulip, 
hyacinth,  yucca,  spiderplant  (chlor- 
ophytum).  aloe,  asparagus  and 
many  others. 

Don’t  be  too  eager  to  transplant 
aspidistras  into  bigger  pots,  but  if 
you  do  repot,  use  a  peat-compost 


combination.  Propagate  by  division 
in  late  spring. 

The  outside  leaves  can  be  gently 
pulled  off  with  a  piece  of  rhizome 
and  a  few  roots.  This  is  best  done  in 
spring.  Every  single  leaf  is  a  poten- 
.  rial  new  aspidistra  plant.  If  you  want 
aspidistras  for  indoor  decoration, 
plant  2  or  3  leaves  in  a  large 
flowerpot. 

A  few  more  remarks  about  these 
two  simple  plants,  both  as  old  as 
Methuselah:  since  the  old  toughies 
require  a  minimum  of  care,  they  are 
ideally  suited  for  the  novice.  It  is 
much  better  for  a  gardening  begin¬ 
ner  to  start  at  the  bottom'  of  the 
laddei  with  simple  plants,  and  sanse¬ 
vieria  and  aspidistra  are  ideal.  In¬ 
sects  do  not  bother  either  plant,  but 
both  should  be  sponged  off  sporadi¬ 
cally  to  keep  them  dust-free  and 
allow  them  to  breathe  properly.  And 
finally,  foe  leaves  of  both  plants  can 
be  used  in  flower  arrangements  as 
decorative  backgrounds.  They  are 
sturdy  and  remain  lush  for  a  long 
time. 

Hints  for  November.  If  you  are  a 
rose-grower,  prepare  holes  for  new 
rose  bushes.  They  should  be  about 
70  cm.  deep  and  wide  and  half  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  cow 
manure.  December  is  the  best 
month  for  planting  roses. 

Cuttings:  instead  of  inserting  your 
cuttings  straight  into  sand  or  some 
other  light  growing  medium,  collect 
the  steins  from  woody  plants  in  late 
fall  when  they  have  dropped  their 
leaves.  Just  cut  them  into  pieces  12 
to  15  cm.  long,  bundle  them  with 
their  tops  all  facing  in  the  same 
direction  and  bury  them  until  spring. 

During  the  winter,  in  the  moist 


dark  of  the  soil,  foe  ends  of  the 
cuttings  will  form  calluses  from 
which  the  new  roots  will  grow.  You 
can  even  encourage  them  further  by 
burying  the  cuttings  upside  down. 
Make  sure  the  soil  in  which  you  put 
the  cuttings  is  very  sandy,  perhaps 
mixed  with  a  little  sawdust  to  help 
moisture  retention.  Open  the  "grave" 
in  the  spring  and  plant  foe  cuttings 
one  by  one  with  the  tops  uppermost 
in  foe  air.  They  will  quickly  take 
root.  For  this  purpose  use  a  richer 
soil. 

Green  Pages.  The  fourth  edition  of 
Green  Pages,  a  yearly  gardeners' 
directory,  appeared  recently.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  only  a  list  of  all  nurseries, 
landscapers  and  gardening  consul¬ 
tants  in  the  country,  but  also  lists  all 
kinds  of  nurseries,  garden  tools  and 
fertilizer  suppliers.  If  you  want  to 
buy  roses,  ready-made  lawns  or  spe¬ 
cific  plants,  bulbs,  shrubs  or  trees, 
the  directory  will  provide  you 
names,  addresses  and  phone  num¬ 
bers. 

Nicely  illustrated.  Green  Pages 
also  contains  articles  about  house 
plants  including  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  and  botanical  names  for  every 
plant. 

The  most  recent  edition  carries  an 
article  about  climbers  for  balconies 
and  for  the  garden,  and  six  pages  on 
roses  and  rose  care,  as  well  as  articles 
about  papayas  in  Israel,  orchid  cul¬ 
tivation.  and  garden  pests  and  plant 
diseases.  There  is  also  a  list  of 
annuals  and  other  ornamentals,  one 
of  garden  tools  and  where  to  buy 
them,  and  one  of  gardening  books. 
The  directory  is  a  great  help  for 
amateur  gardeners,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  it’s  only  available  in  Hebrew. 
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Rings 


“TAPUD”  300  g. 

with  every  2  kg.  purchase 
ofTapugan  chips 


Vacuum  packed 

Smoked  Fish 

Tuna,  Mackerel  (Casil),  Regular, 
spiced  Mackro  — 


9/: 


Wine  v 

75c! 

“ELIAZ” 
Shabbat  Shalom 


Confitures 

Beit  Yitzhak,  778 
Strawberry,  apricot,  peach 


Stable  price 
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How  is  the  package  deal  doing  so  far? 

Only  the  January  15  C-o-L  figures  will  tell 


By  macabee  dean 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV .  -The  success  or  failure 
of  the  package  deal  will  only  be 
known  when  the  cost-of-living  index 
is  published  on  January  15,  1985, 
Amon  Tiberg,  director-general  of 
the  Manufacturers  Association ,  said 
here  yesterday.  He  was  reporting  on 
the  first  week  of  tbe  package  deal, 
which,  he  again  srated.  put  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  industrialists. 
The  manufacturers,  be  said,  were  in 
a  squeeze  and  being  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  imported  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  on  these  higher  costs  by  increas¬ 
ing  their  prices,  since  these  were 
frozen  now. 

However,  the  slowdown  in  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  shekel  -  about  two 
per  cent  in  the  past  week  -  also 
helped  the  manufacturers  to  keep 
the  “price  line." 

They  were  also  helped  by  reduced 
interest  rates.  “But  although  these 
rates  should  only  total  16  per  cent  a 
month,  they  were  higher."  he  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  banks  had 
indeed  lowered  the  rates  to  15.5  per 
cent,  but  they  were  still  charging  a 
1.5  per  cent  to  1.8  per  cent  “credit 
allocation  fee."  which  brought  the 
total  interest  up  to  17  per  cent,  or 
more. 


As  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
package  deal,  he  said  that  the  index 
for  October,  to  be  published  on 
November  15,  would  be  anywhere 
from  23  to  27  per  cent.  The  index  for 
the  moDtb  of  November  would  also 
be  high,  perhaps  21  or  22  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  the  high  index  in 
November  would  be  due  to  the  spill¬ 
over  effect  of  the  last  half  of  October 
into  November;  but  the  spill-over  of 
the  last  half  of  November  into  De¬ 
cember  would  already  show  the 
effects  of  tbe  package  deal,  be  said. 

Asked  what  he  would  consider  a 
"successful  index."  Tiberg  said  that 
“anything  which  would  introduce  a 
downward  trend.  Once  we  reverse 
tbe  upward  trend,  we  may  be  able  to 
see  a  glimmer  of  light  at  the  end  of 
tbe  tunnel." 

However,  he  stressed  that  the 
package  deal  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  not  an  end  in  itself.  'The  pack¬ 
age  deal  is  aimed  at  calming  down 
public  tension  and  fears,  it  also  is 
meant  to  give  the  government  three 
month's  breathing  space,  so  it  can 
work  out  a  comprehensive  economic 
plan,  which  indudes  hacking  huge 
chunks  out  of  the  budget.  It  is  also 
aimed  at  switching  the  country's  eyes 
from -the  local  market  to  exports." 

Tiberg  said  that  while  the  package 
deal  stands  or  falls  on  the  govern¬ 
ment's  cutting  its  budget,  the  coun¬ 


try’s  future  economic  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  industrial  exports. 

"And  this  depends  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  keeping  its  promise  to  main¬ 
tain  tbe  profitability  of  exports  at  the 
’  1980/81  level,  “when  exports  rose 
rapidly."  Lately,  profitability  had 
been  dropping,  and  the  result' was  a 
drop  in  exports  in  October,  he 
added. 

“There  are  some  officials  in  the 
Finance  Ministry  who  are  dying  to 
play  around  with  the  1980/81  profita¬ 
bility  formula  by  making  all  sorts  of 
interpretations,"  he  charged.  He 
added  that  unless  the  profit  line  was 
held  exports  could  not  be  expected 
to  rise. 

So  far,  the  industrialists  have  re¬ 
ceived  ail  the  raw  materials  they 
need  from  the  suppliers,  he  said. 
This  is  a  definite  result  of  the  feet 
that  the  rate  of  devaluation  has  been 
slowed  down,  so  that  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  foreign  currency  prices  and 
shekel  prices  is  not  great. 

Asked  if  industry  could  absorb 
civil  servants,  if  the  government 
went  ahead  and  cut  its  budget  (which 
would  also  mean  firing  civil  ser¬ 
vants),  Tiberg  said  that  “several 
thousand  could  indeed  be 
absorbed."  But  he  did  not  think  that 
tens  of  thousands  could  join  the 
industrial  community. 
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Fischer  Pharmaceuticals 
thrives  on  fight  against  lice 


Volunteer  workers  of  the  Histadrut’s  Consumer  Protection  Authority 
distribute  leaflets  outlining  the  package  deal  and  the  price  freeze.  The 
volunteer  at  right  hands  a  sheet  to  a  cashier  at  the  Shekem  store  in  Tel 

Aviv.  (Israel  Sun) 

U.S.  wholesale  prices  fall 
for  third  successive  month 
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Canada’s  Conservatives  slash  gov’t  spending 


OTTAWA  (Reuter).  -  Canada's 
new  Progressive  Conservative  gov¬ 
ernment,  singling  out  the  country's 
bloated  budget  deficit  as  public 
enemy  number  one,  bas  cut  spend¬ 
ing  by  $3.05  billion  U.S.  dollars  and 
warned  Canadians  that  more  belt- 
tightening  may  be  needed. 

In  an  austere  mini-budget  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  Thursday 
night.  Finance  Minister  Michael 
Wilson  slashed  spending  on  every¬ 
thing  from  embassies  to  cabinet 
ministers’  salaries. 

The  Conservatives,  who  won  the 
biggest  parliamentary  majority  in 
Canadian  history  in  September's 
genera]  election,  froze  growth  in  the 
civil  service,  cut  grants  to  state  cor¬ 
porations  and  raised  the  country's 
protected  oil  prices  to  world  levels. 

Despite  the  hefty  cuts,  Wilson 
estimated  that  Canada's  budget  de¬ 
ficit  would  still  total  S26b.  for  the 
present  financial  year. 

One  in  nine  Canadians  is  still 
unemployed,  but  Wilson  stressed  his 
government's  top  priority  was  the 
deficit. 

,  ,  “I  believe  that  deficit  reduction  is 
the  key  to  -rebuilding. confidence,” 
be  told. the  House  of  Commons. 

Wilson  warned  that  more  cuts, 
and  possibly  tax  increases,  would 


come  in  the  full  budget  be  plans  for 
early  next  year. 

He  also  admitted  that  his  projec¬ 
tions  for  modest  economic  growth 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  1980s 
would  not  be  fulfilled  if  the  U.S. 
failed  to  reduce  its  budget  deficit  and 
help  bring  interest  rates  down. 

Should  rates  rise  rather  than  fell, 
Wilson  said  “a  recession  cannot  be 
ruled  out." 

Tbe  cuts  won  praise  from  Cana¬ 
da's  business  community,  but  were 
lambasted  by  opposition  and  union 
leaders  alike. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federation 
of  Independent  Businesses  called 
the  mini-budget  “the  first  cold  show¬ 
er  I’ve  really  enjoyed." 

Dennis  McDermott,  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress,  complained 
that  the  government  had  switched 
priorities  from  the  jobless  to  the 
deficit,  and  the  opposition  Liberals 
also  accused  the  Conservatives  of 
turning  their  backs  on  the  unem¬ 
ployed. 

Wilson  cut  his  own  salary  10  per 
cent,  teHing  reporters:  “We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  Bttie  bit.  out  of  oar  own 
hides.”  i  .  !  *” 

At  a  news .  conference .  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mnlroney  said: 
“Obviously  there  is  a  connection 


between  out  plans  for  economic  re¬ 
newal  and  what  happens  in  the  U.S. 
It  couldn't  be  otherwise,  given  trade 
patterns  and  economic  realities.” 

Canada  does  almost  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  its  trade  with  the  U.S.  Mul- 
roney.  who  went  to  Washington  for 
talks  with  Reagan  within  one  week  1 
of  taking  office"  has  pledged  to  build 
a  special  relationship  witb  his  coun¬ 
try's  giant  neighbour. 

In  trimming  government  expendi-  i 
ture.  he  said  the  Canadian  govern-  ; 
mem  was  obliged  “to  begin  the  pain¬ 
ful  process  of  trying  to  live  within  its  1 
means. 

“Interest  rates  are  the  key  to  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  tbe  creation  of 
durable  jobs.  I  have  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  President  Reagan,"  he 
said. 

“We  have  our  own  understanding 
of  what  we  hope  will  transpire  in  the 
American  economy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that,  we  wanted  to  send  out  our 
own  strong  signals,"  he  added. 

KOREAN  DEAL  -  Saudi  Arabia’s 
state-supported  Petrochemical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  signed_.a,  460  .millipn' 
Saudi  riyai  contract  lo“  build  a  Ko-! 
rean  tanker  that  wifi  ship  its  pet¬ 
rochemical  output  to  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Asia. 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  U.S. 
wholesale  prices  fell  0.2  per  cent  in 
October,  the  third  straight  monthly 
decline  in  the  Producer  "Price  Index 
(PP1).  the  Labour  Department  said 
on  Friday. 

The  figures  were  further  evidence 
that  inflation  is  still  well  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  PPL  which  measures  prices 
received  by  producers  on  a  wide 
range  of  goods  that  are  ready  for  sale 
to  final  users,  has  risen  at  an  annua] 
rate  of  only  1.5  per  cent  so  far  this 
year. 

However,  this  is  still  higher  than  in 
1983,  when  wholesale  prices  posted 
a  slim  0.6  per  cent  gain.  The  Con¬ 
sumer  Price  Index,  which  tracks  in¬ 
flation  at  the  retail  level,  is  rising  at 
an  annual  rate  of  4.2  percent. 

Falling  inflation  has  been  a  high¬ 
light  of  American  economic  expan¬ 
sion  over  the  past  two  years,  and 
contributed  to  President  Reagan's 
sweeping  re-election  success  last 
week. 

According  to  most  public  opinion 


polls.  U.S.  voters  credited  Reagan 
with  engineering  economic  prosper¬ 
ity  and  bringing  prices  under  con¬ 
trol.  When  Reagan  began-  his  first 
term  in  1981.  pledging  to  wring  infla¬ 
tion  out  of  the  economy,  prices  were 
rising  at  more  than  10  per  cent 
annually. 

The  PPI  fell  0.2  per  cent  in 
September  and  0.1  per  cent  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  three-month  string  of  de¬ 
clines  is  the  longest  since  the  index 
went  down  for  six  consecutive 
months  starting  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1966. 

The  Labour  Department  report 
said  most  of  the  October  drop  was 
due  to  lower  costs  for  new  can  and 
trucks.  Prices  for  newly  introduced 
1985  car  and  tnick  models  were 
lower  last  month  than  the  prices 
dealers  posted  in  September,  as  they 
sought  to  sell  off  the  1984  models. 

Most  other  major  spending  cate¬ 
gories  showed  price  declines  or  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  last  month. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Business  is  just  as 
lousy  this  year  as  it  was  last  year  - 
thank  God  -  says  Dr.  Eli  Fischer, 
head  of  Fischer  Pharmaceuticals, 
whose  line  of  about  100  products 
includes  two  anti-lice  preparations. 

Fischer  admits  that  part  of  his 
success  is  due  to  the  Health  Minis¬ 
try's  refusal  to  allow  tbe  sale,  with¬ 
out  a  doctor's  prescription,  of  his 
preparation.  Monocide  which  is 
effective  against  both  lice  and  nits. 
Most  persons  prefer  not  to  go  to  a 
doctor,  but' to  their  local  drug  store, 
and  there  they  can  only  obtain  (with¬ 
out  a  prescription)  another  Fischer 
preparation,  Pyntcide,  which  is 
effective  only  against  bc±.  Since  the 
nits  hatch  into  lice,  the  nit-Kce-nit 
circle  continues. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  many 
people  buy  foreign  preparations 
similar  to  Pyradde.  Since  these  also 
prove  ineffective,  they  return  to 
Pyracide,  then  back  to  another 
foreign  preparation,  establishing  a 
cycle  -  “in  which  the  lice  are  the 
victors,”  Fischer  says. 

But  what  will  happen  if  the  minis¬ 
try  does  approve  -  there  seems  to  be 
a  move  in  this  direction  -  tbe  sale  of 
Monocide  without  a  prescription? 
Will  Fischer  Pharmaceuticals  lose  a 
good  part  of  its  income? 

“By  then,  we  hope  to  have  a  new 
preparation  on  the  market,  that  will 
allow  us  to  cooquer  a  good  part  of 
the  thriving  market  for  anti-louse 
preparations  abroad.”  he  says. 

Last  year  the  company  established 
a  research  fund  to  try  to  find  a  new 


and  harmless  preparation,  "but  no 
Israeli  scientist  wanted  to  engage  ih 
this  type  of  research;  they  all  have 
their  eyes  on  the  Nobel  Prize." 
Fischer  says. 

A  few  months  ago.  however,  hfc 

found  a  Swiss  scientist,  a  noted  para-  * 

si  to  legist,  who  wanted  to  settle  here. 
“We  gave  him  $20,000  and  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University  provided  laboratory 
space.” 

The  problem  was  to  find  an  animal 
on  which  human  lice  thrive,  so  that 
new  preparations  could  be  tried 
under  laboratory  conditions.  A  spe: 
cial  breed  of  rabbit,  which  met  these 
requirements,  was  imported  from 
England,  and  tbe  work  is  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  rate.  “We  hope  to  have  a 
preparation  on  the  market  soon.”  - 

Another  research  project,  which 
Fischer  Pharmaceuticals  sponsored 
at  Tel  Hashomer  Hospital,  after  two 
years  produced  its  Ultrasol  water 
resistant  anti-sunburn  cream.  Thi£ 
proved  a  considerable  success  on  the 
local  market,  and  the  knowhow  has 
already  been  sold  to  a  company  in 
Portugal.  Shipments  to  Europe  wiH  , 
leave  next  spring. 

The  company  bas  also  prepared 
three  new  “treatment”  creams  for 
women,  especially  suited  to  Israeli 
climate.  They  wifi  be  on  the  markef 
soon.  Another  cream,  to  protect  a 
baby's  skin  against  dryness  in  north¬ 
ern  climates,  is  also  to  be  put  on  sale 
soon  and  shipped  to  northern 
Europe. 

The  company’s  turnover  last  year 
was  $3  million,  compared  to  only 
$2.3m.  the  year  before.  This  year's 
target  is  $3.5  million . 


Arab  food  imports  $26  billion: 


Tifth.  Generation’  computers 


TOKYO  (AP).  -  An  international 
computer  conference  in  Japan, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national 
drive  to  build  a  “fifth  generation" 
computer  with  artificial  intelligence, 
ended  Friday  with  a  call  for  other 
nations  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
such  research. 

The  turnout  of  750  Japanese  and 
350  foreign  participants  from  28 
countries  reflected  worldwide  in- 
.teyest  in  .tiae  project  and  underlines 
Japan’s  responsibility  as  ah  initiator 
'of  fifth-generation  research,  said 
Tohiu  Motooka,  chairman  of  the 
conference. 


The  fifth-generation  project, 
which  seeks  to  develop  a  computer 
capable  of  learning  from  mistakes 
and  using  artificial  reasoning,  is 
known  as  the  Institute  for  New  Gen¬ 
eration  Computer  Technology.  It 
has  been  piukied  for  die  last  two- 
and-one-balf  years.  Last  week’s  con¬ 
ference,  which  lasted  four  days,  was 
called  to  report  on  Japan's  progress 
and  to  exchange  views  with  scientists 
working  on  similar  projects  in  other 
countries.  .  ... 

Since  1981,  Britain,  the  lunation 
European  Community  and  the  U  .S. 
have  begun  projects  to  develop  the 
so-called  next  generation  of  compu¬ 
ters.  Each  of  those  projects  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  run  for  10  years. 


BAGHDAD.  -  Iraq  and  Nor*  Ye¬ 
men  have  agreed  to  increase  bilater¬ 
al  trade  exchanges.  Baghdad  news¬ 
papers  have  reported. 


BAHRAIN  (Renter).  -  Arab  states 
spent  $26  billion  on  food  imports  in 
1983,  while  food  production  drop¬ 
ped  by  7.8  per  cent  on  the  previous 
year,  a  senior  Arab  agricultural  ex¬ 
pert  said  over  tbe  weekend. 

Hassan  Fehmi  Jum'a,  director- 
general  of  the  Arab  Organization  for 
Agricultural  Development,  also  said 
the  rising  food  imports  -  more  than 
half  the  Arab  world's  food  needs  — 
coukl  have  a  negative  impact  on 
Arab  economic  and  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment. 

Jum'a  was  speaking  at  the  opening 
session  of  an  Arab  seminar  on  anim¬ 
al  husbandry  in  Riyadh.  IBs  speech 


was  carried  by  the  official  Saudi 
press  agency. 

“Food  imports  in  1983  totalled 
$26b.,  while  the  food  bill  was  $131*, 
in  1981,”  he  said.  He  did  not  give  the 
figures  for  1982. 

“This  could  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  economic  and  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment..  there  are  indications 
that  rising  imports  could  also  affect 
political  and  economic  decisions  in 
the  Arab  world."  he  added. 

Several  Arab  officials  have  recent-; 
ly  voiced  concern  that  the  West, 
from  which  they  import  most  of  their 
food,  could  use  food  as  tbe  Arabs 
once  used  their  oil  as  a  political 
weapon. 


Profits  of  Kuwait  Airways  down  two  thirds 


KUWAIT  (Reuter).  -  Kuwait’s 
national  air  carrier  announced 
yesterday  its  net  profit  fell  66  per 
cent  in  the  1983/84  fiscal  year  due  to 
a  slowdown  in  business  facing  air¬ 
lines  in  the  Gulf  and  elsewhere. 

Net  profit  of  the  state-owned 
Kuwait  Airways  Corporation 
(KAC)  slipped  to  200,000  dinars 
($660,000)  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  from  $600,000  dinars  ($1.98m.) 
the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  passengers  using 


-KAC  fell  between  seven  and  10  per 
cent,' id  contrast  to  growth'rates  oflO 
to  15  per  cent  in  previous  years. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  airline 
said  KAC  and  ocher  Gulf  airlines  are 
considering  a  cut  in  fares  of  30  per 
cent  for  flights  within  the  region. 

KAC  plans  to  introduce  a  once- 
weekly  flight  between  Kuwait  and 
Tokyo  next  January,  and  a  KAC 
delegation  will  visit  China  next 
month  to  study  prospects  for  a  flight 
to  Peking. 
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ACROSS' 

7  Silver  hat  redesigned  far  the 
competitors  of  SMridaa 
(3.  6) 

8A  second-class  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernor  for  monastic  house 

10  Sat?  Just  the  opposite  (8) 

11  Get  on  a  bit  for  a  change  (6) 

12  In  Scotland  it’s  unusual  (4) 

13  Procrastinatory  motto  for 
the  graven  image  worship¬ 
per  (8) 

15  Crazy  person  who  may  hold 
the  kernel  of  -  the  matter 
(34) 

17  Comparatively  on  the  level 
to  appeal  to  vanity  (7) 

>20  Needless  25  to  8:  fall  out 
(4,  1,  3) 

22  Lamb  the  essayist,  not  the 
skipper  (4) 

25  Counsel  providing  wicked¬ 
ness  following  bnef  public¬ 
ity  (S) 

36  Por  playhouses  the  rates  are 
adjustable  (8) 

37  Plain  clothes  for  Moslem 
exponent  (5) 

28  Memory  jogger  holds  a 
quantity  left  over  (9) 


DOWN 

1  Can  you  hear  sheep  id  tbe 
flower  garden?  (5) 

2  Cowardly  Pennine  district 

3  Surpasses  unconcealed 
operations,  in  short  (8) 

4  Whatever  you  hear,  it  could 
be  Ogden  Nash’s  quicker 
liquor  (4-3) 

5 lake  away  the  a  on-rep  resen- 
tational  quality  (8) 

6  Persian  fairy  with  measur¬ 
ing  device  round  the  edge 

(9) 

9  One-time  non-flyer,  despite 
its  repeated  urge  to  perform 
(4) 

14  Thorough-going  verdict  by 
both  umpires  (3,  3,  3) 

16  Metricated  or  not,  can  they 
still  dispense  with  scruples? 
(8) 

18  Faithful  follower  from  a  Bel¬ 
gian  province  (8) 

19  Chirp  like  a  chaffer  (7) 

21  Coarse  sound  regretted  (4) 

23  Purpose:  to  reveal  where 
camper  is  to  be  found  (6) 

24  No  felly  ground  going  north 
or  south  (5) 


Jerusalem:  Kupai  Hulun  Qalii.  Ruaunsa. 
523191.  Balsas.  Salah  Eddie.  272315. 
Sbu'afct.  Sfau'afat  Road.  S 10108.  Par  Aida w a. 
Herod’s  Gate .  282058. 

Tel  Avta  Savti.  Stakim  Barb.  440552.  KopM 
Holm  Leiunit.  4  Kcftsen.  288271.  Nctmrx; 
Kupai  Hcdim  Clalit.  5!  Srudcisfa.  95323. 
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DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Maeen  Dai  id  Adorn  emergent  phone  mm-' 
ben ;l  round  the  dock  service ). 


JmnatanibficurHcim :  pediatrics).  Hadassab 
E.K.  (internal,  g-nerologj ,  snrgcrr. 
■otlhopedacs  E.N.T.i.  Shaarc  Zedek  (ophthal¬ 
mology/. 

TH  AtIt!  Rofcata  (pediatrics,  internal,  sufgrrv). 
Netsnya:  Laniadof  obtSetnas.  isigca!.  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery ». 


24-HOL'RS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 

( multi-line  i 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE i 
03-381  ill  ?20  lines; 


Ashdnd  -11333  Jcnisalem  *525133 

Ashkeki*  23333  Kiron  .XUW2 

Bal  Yam  *535555  Kiriat  Shmana  “4*334 

Bccnhsta  78333  Naharna  *923333 

Carmiel  **hW555  Ncutna  *2333? 

Dan  Region  ‘Tall M  PeUh  Ti3cva  *9251 H  l 
Eilat  72333  Rebo»c*t  *51333 

Hade:  a  22533  Rfchoc  LcZkm  ‘*42335 

Hail  a  *512233  Safcd  30333 

Hatzor  3433.'  Te!  Am  *240111 

H-.'Ion  HO- 135  Tibcna*  *901 1 1 

'  Mobile  Intensive  Caw  Unit  tMICL'  l  service 
in  the  area  around  the  dock 
501  Emergent}  phone  number  m  most  areas. 
Rape  Crisis  Centre  i24  boon!,  tot  help  call  Td 
AvW.  23*819.  Jerusalem  -  SI  01  IB.  and  Brifit 
89791. 

"Em"  -  Mental  ffeJtfc  First  Aid.  TeL:  jant- 
Mim  649911.  Td  Arts  253311,  Haifa  672222 
Becnhtlw  4181 II.  Met nta  35316. 

For  information  on  Battered  Women  Shelters 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675' 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eras 
hot  lines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Dru;  Abose  and  Miwse 
Idle  nomine -Tel  005825. 66.WP2. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


POLICE 


Owner-Occupier  Construction — Pisgat  Ze'ev,  Northern  Jerusalem 

Remaining  Plots 

Twelve  plots  for  two-family  construction  are  still  available  within  the  "Owner-Occupier"  programme  as 
published  in  November,  1983.  The  plots  will  be  allocated  to  the  public  according  to  updated  property  value 
and  development  costs. 

Other  conditions  published  in  the  original  prospectus  are  subject  to  the  changes  indicated  therein. 

The  plots  wiH  be  allocated  to  tbe  public  from  10  ajn.  on  Sunday,  November  18, 1984  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis.  A  draw  will  be  held  among  those  present  at  die  time  of  registration. 

A  IS  100,000  bank  cheque  (to  be  considered  a  down  payment  on  the  property  value),  must  be  deposited  at 
the  time  of  registration  at  the  Israel  Lands  Administration  district  office,  23  Reh.  Ben-Yehuda,  Tel.  224121. 
Further  details  available  at  the  Lands  Administration  office-  This  notice  in  effect  until  February  24, 1985. 


Tel  Avrv  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Industrial  Plots  at  the  Or  Yehuda  Industrial  Zone 

Tender  No.  TA/84/85 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  property,  details  of  which  at  the 
time  of  publication,  were  as  follows: 


*  In  accordance  with  Municipal  Building  Plan  Mem  Aleph  7, 3-storey  construction  will  be  permitted,  40%  on 
each  storey  at  a  height  of  12  metres. 

Only  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade  recommendeas  may  participate  in  the  tender. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  application  forms  for  Ministry  of  industry  and  Trade  recommendations  are 
available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office,  116  Derech  Petah  Tikva  (Beit  Kalka),  Tel.  03-335433  during  regular 
working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  Ministry  of  industry  and  Trade  reference  forms  is  on  December  12, 1984,  and  the 
deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  January  9. 1985.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  big  hast  or  any  other  bid. 
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First  Int’l  rides  again 


By  P2NHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  First  Internation¬ 
al  Bank  has  once  again  seized  the 
initiative  in  the  race  between  the 
commercial  banks  as  to  who  can 
offer  savers  the  best  terms. 

The  bank,  the  fifth  largest  but  by 
tar  the  most  profitable  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  announced  a  series  of  bonuses 
yesterday  that  puts  its  terms  well 
ahead  of  those  announced  by  the 
qjajqr  banks  last  Friday. 

'■  the  doDar-Unked  monthly  income 
savings  scheme  is  now  being  offered, 
at  First  International,  on  the  basis  of 
a  one  per  cent  monthly  income 
throughout  the  savings  period,  and 
not  graduated  from  0.8-1 .0  per  cent 
according  to  the  length  of  deposit. 

■  Furthermore,  the  base  rate  for 


dollar  linkage  on  this  scheme  is  peg¬ 
ged  to  the  November  7  exchange 
rate.  This  special  offer  on  the  month¬ 
ly  income  scheme,  which  makes  it 
the  highest-paying  between  the 
banks,  is  valid  only  for  three  days.  - 

In  the  regular  dollar-linked  sav¬ 
ings  schemes.  First  International  is 
also  steadling  the  show  -  at  this 
stage,  because  further  bonuses  may 
yet  emerge  from  the  other  banks-by 
offering  the  October  31  exchange 
rate  for  three  weeks  instead  of  two, 
as  elsewhere. 

This  means  that  depositors  can  put 
their  money  into  the  multi-year 
dollar-linked  savings  scheme  of  then- 
choice,  until  November  21,  and 
benefit  in  the  interim  from  holding 
the  money  on  shekel  deposit  and 
receiving  Viper  cent  per  day  interest. 


LLS.  Intelligence  Information 
Systems  raises  $46m.  in  U.S. 


Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  LLS.  Intelligence 
Information  Systems  last  week- suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  its  first  public 
offering  by  raising  $4.6  million  in  the 
over-tbe-counter  market  in  New 
York. 

The  company  sold  990,000  shares 
at  $4,625  each ,  in  an  issue  underwrit¬ 
ten  by  the  American  brokerage  firm 
Rooney  Pace,  which  has  in  the  past 
underwritten  several  public  offer¬ 
ings  by  Israeli  companies. 

I.I.S.  is  a  high-technology  com¬ 
pany  located  near  the  Technion  in 
Haifa.  It  produces  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  which  is  compatible  with  IBM 
computers,  and  expects  to  achieve 
sales  of  S7m.-$8  million  this  year. 

It  made  about  $lm.  profit  in  the 


'first  half  of  this  year  and  SI. 7m.  in 
the  whole  of  1983 .  Its  average  rate  of 
growth  over  the  last  three  years  has 
been  above  50  per  cent. 

I.I.S.  was  founded  four  years  ago 
by  four  private  entrepreneurs.  Its 
managing  director  is  Ya'akov  Herbst 
and  its  sales  manager  Naftali  Oron. 

Bank  Leumi  Investment  Bank 
acted  as  the  company's  adviser  on 
the  stock  market  flotation.  It  views 
the  results  as  further  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  accorded  by  American 
investors  to  Israeli  hi-tech  com¬ 
panies,  despite  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  country. 

At  the  present,  I.I.S.  shares  are 
not  open  to  purchase  by  Israeli 
citizens,  only  by  foreign  residents 
and  olim  with  free  foreign  currency 
accounts. 


Elron  affiliates  Fibronics,  Optrotech  show  higher  profits 


By  PTNHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Two  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Elron  concern,  Fibro¬ 
nics  International  and  Optrotech, 
recently  published  third-quarter  fi¬ 
gures  that  show  a  rise  in  sales  and 
profits  for  that  period  and  for  the 
year  to  date. 

Fibronics  is  a  vertically  integrated 
fiberoptic  communications  company 
specialising  in  high-speed,  fiberoptic 
network  systems.  The  company's 
shares  have  been  traded  in  the  U.S. 
over-the-counter  market  since  Octo¬ 


ber  1983,  and  Elron  Electronic  In¬ 
dustries  today  holds  some  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  equity. 

Fibronics  reported  that  earnings 
in  the  three-month  period  ending 
September  30, 1984.  were  $304,947, 
compared  with  $101 ,868  in  the  same 
period  of  1983.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1984,  total  earnings 
reached  $672,304.  or  $0.22  per 
share,  after  $149,083  ($0.07  per 
share)  in  Jannary-September  1 983. 

Sales  in  the  third  quarter  were 
$3,177,014,  and  for  the  nine  month 
period,  $8,399,196.  Equivalent  1983 


figures  were  $1,336,553  in  the  third 
quarter  and  $3,180,496  for  nine 
months. 

Optrotech,  which  only  made  its 
first  public  offering  in  August  of  this 
year,  announced  results  that  showed 
a  sharp  improvement  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  For  tbe  quarter,  earnings 
were  $524,494,  or  $0.18  per  share, 
and  sales  reached  $2,823,539.  Last 
year’s  third  quarter  showed  a  profit 
of  $139,050  on  sales  of  $906,541. 

The  first  nine  months  saw 
Optrotech  achieve  profits  of 
$1 ,317.075  on  sales  of  just  over  $7m. 


The  same  period  of  1983  saw  sales  of 
$1.35m.  with  the  company  register¬ 
ing  a  loss  of  $438 ,805 . 

Optrotech  produces  and  markets 
computerised  electro-optical  sys¬ 
tems,  which  are  used  for  artificial 
intelligence  products  and  for  artifi¬ 
cial  vision  systems  in  automatic  con¬ 
trol  programmes. 

The  company  itself  ascribes  the 
increased  profitability  to  tbe  increas¬ 
ing  market  penetration  of  its  Vision 
X104.  This  is  an  improved  version  of 
the  Vision  104  system,  whose  sales 
are  steadily  growing. 


IMF  approves  Brazil’s  economic  plan 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  Tbe 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
on  Friday  approved  a  package  of 
austerity  measures  proposed  by  Bra¬ 
zil  for  next  year,  but  monetary 
sources  said  some  small  questions 
remained  to  be  ironed  out. 

The  fund's  executive  board  bad 
been  expected  to  give  total  approval 
to  tbe  economic  reform  programme, 
clearing  the  way  for  $1.87  billion  in 
assistance  badly  needed  by  Brazil  - 
the  world's  most  indebted  country, 
with  about  SlOOb.  owed. 

But  the  sources  said  some  data 
was  incomplete  or  presented  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  programme,  generally 
approved  by  IMF  managing  director 
Jacques  de  Larosiere  last  month. 


would  set  the  stage  for  negotiations 
between  Brazil  and  its  800  creditor 
banks. 

It  is  part  of  tough  austerity  condi¬ 
tions  insisted  on  by  the  IMF  over 
three  years  in  return  for  about  $5. 4b. 
in  loans. 

Fund  officials  have  praised  Brazil 
in  the  past  for  progress  made  in 
economic  reform,  while  critics  have 
said  the  social  cost  of  the  IMF- 
mandated  programme  was  too  high. 

Banco  do  Brazil  official  Carlos 
Viacava  said  earlier  last  week  it  was 
now  feasible  that  his  country  could 
achieve  growth  rates  next  year  of 
five  to  six  per  cent,  a  dramatic  rever¬ 
sal  from  recent  years  of  recession. 

He  said  Brazil  would  enjoy  a  $  10b. 
to  $12b.  trade  surplus  this  year. 


Uganda  suspends  foreign  exchange  deals 


KAMPALA  (AP).  -  President  Mil- 
ton  Obote  has  suspended  Uganda's 
foreign  exchange  transactions  for 
two  weeks  in  order  to  reassess  the 
country's  hard  currency  auctions, 
the  state  radio  reported  Saturday. 

Obote  said  the  action  was  taken  to 
review  foe  “strengths  and  weaknes¬ 
ses”  of  the  weekly  auctions,  which 
were  introduced  in  August  1982  to 
provide  U.S.  dollars  for  business¬ 
men  who  might  otherwise  resort  to; 
the  black  market. 

The  system,  backed  by  the  World 
Bank  and  subsidized  by  foreign  aid, 
initially  narrowed  the  gap  between 
the  official  and  illegal  exchange 
rates. 

But  the  value  of  the  shilling  has 


dropped  sharply.  From  210  shillings 
to  the  dollar  in  1982.  it  has  gone 
down  to  530  at  the  central  bank-run 
auction. 

However,  some  businessmen  say 
the  Ugandan  currency's  real  value  is 
probably  closer  to  750  to  the  dollar. 

Obote,  speaking  Friday  night  at 
the  bank's  foreign  exchange  auction 
committee,  reassured  the  business 
community  that  the  shilling's  “float” 
would  not  be  stopped  despite  the 
review. 


SUDAN.  -  Foreign  companies  in¬ 
volved  in  oil  exploration  projects  in 
Sudan  will  resume  work  in  January 
after  a  year-long  suspension  forced 
by  rebel  attacks,  the  Sudan  News 
Agency  reported. 


NATHAN  IN  ETHIOPIA 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Some  had  walked  for  several  days 
without  eating  or  drinking,  Nathan 
said.  Tens  of  thousands  sat  waiting 
for  food,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
bodies  of  those  who  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Children  had  swollen  stomachs 
and  sores  on  their  heads.  Some  suf¬ 
fered  from  typboid,  Nathan  said. 

•  “These  people  could  sit  for  days 
without  moving,  getting  up,  some  of 
them  with  children  in  their  laps,  too 
weak  even  to  stretch  their  hand  out 
'for  food,  when  h  did  come,”  he  said. 
“Near  tbe  post  office,  where  I  went 
to  telex,  I  heard  a  low,  almost  inhu¬ 
man  wail.  A  little  girl  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  calling  out  for  food.  I 
ran  to  the  jeep  and  gave  her  a 
sandwich,”  be  said. 

Nathan  arrived  at  Ala  Mate  equip¬ 
ped  with  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 


of  iollypops  “to  make  the '  children 
smile." 

This  Thursday.  Nathan  is  to  leave 
for  Washington  to  continue  negotia¬ 
tions  with  U.S.  aid  administrator  Pe¬ 
ter  McPherson  over  coordinating  aid 
to  Ethiopia. 

Nathan  suggested  that  some  of  tbe 
aid  funds  be  transferred  to  Israel  and 
used  to  purchase  urgent  medicines 
and  supplies  which  would  then  be 
shipped  to  Addis  Ababa  from  Eilat, 
a  three-day  voyage. 

Nathan  is  also  organizing  a  medic¬ 
al  team,  headed  by  Dr.  Ya’akov 
Adler,  to  go  to  Ethiopia,  and  has 
opened  a  Discount  Bank  account, 
number  988898,  for  donations  from 
the  public  for  Ethiopian  children. 

Magen  David  Adorn,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  last  week,  launched  a  fund¬ 
raising  drive  for  starving  Ethiopians. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES;  Minimum  of  IS  4,784  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  598 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES;  Minimum  of  IS  8,256  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  782.  All  rates  indude  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices 
Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 
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JERUSALEM 

WRY ATMENAHEM.  rcnul.  3.  view,  possi- 
Miij  v»f  phone  +  furniture.  Unlimited  lease. 
Tel.  IC-4]  4832. 

c 

TEL  AVIV 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals.  Con¬ 
tact  specialists:  "Inter- Israel."  Tel.  U3-2*UMI. 


TEES  WITH  EGYPT 


INSURANCE 


LOWEST  RATES.  Household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Tei.  (0-340856. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDUCATED  LADY  seeks  employment: 
house kee pc r/tcach  children  English.  03- 
2S1759 
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CURRENCY  BASKET 
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■EURO  PAT.  I  uwr 
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purchase!  sale 
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1791.1703 

538.5171 
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| COUNTRY  CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

PURCHASE.  SALE 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

lUSA 

DOLLAR 

1 

533.8995 

540.5105 

529.1200 

547.9200 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING 

1 

674.7S57 

683.2053 

66S.SOOO 

692.5700 

|  GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

181.1862 

JS3.4104 

179.5400 

185.9200 

I  FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

59.0280 

59.7645 

56.4500 

603800 

I  HOLLAND 

gulden 

1 

160.7012 

162.7064 

159.2700 

164.9400 

I  SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

2202349 

222.9829 

218.2800 

226.0400 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

62.8723 

63.6569 

61.5000 

64.5300 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

62.0178 

62.7916 

60.6600 

63.6500 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

50.07% 

50.7045 

48.9900 

51.4000 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

86.4253 

87.5037 

84.5400 

88.7000 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

404.S30I 

409.S813 

398.0300 

415,5000 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

460.1754 

465.9172 

439.6700 

476.5500 

1  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

304.8826 

308.6868 

256.8500 

326.0600 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

89.5119 

90.6289 

— 

— 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

257.276S 

260.4870 

254.9900 

264.0600 

ITALY 

LIRE  1000 

290.7360 

294.3636 

275.1900 

298,4000 

JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

221.5145 

224-2782 

219.5500 

227J501K 

(Cootinoed  front  Page  One) 

Asher  WoUfish  odds: 

One  view  in  Jerusalem  is  that 
Mubarak’s  decision  to  send  an  envoy 
and  to  make  the  first  move  in  a 
dialogue,  however  limited,  express¬ 
es  the  Egyptian  president’s  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  has  gained  all  be  needs 
from  the  freeze  on  relations  with 
Israel. 

Having  proved  to  tbe  Arab  world 
that  tbe  peace  treaty  did  not  prevent 
Egypt  from  punishing  Israel  for  its 
invasion  of  Lebanon  or  denying 
Israel  the  normal  ties  it  so  earnestly 
sought,  Mubarak  would  now  like  to 
encourage  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon  over  tbe  with¬ 
drawal,  according  to  this  view. 

This  view  hoick  that  while  Mubar¬ 
ak  wants  to  show  his  fellow-Arabs 
that  be  now  heads  the  thaw  in  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  Israel,  he  also  wants 
to  show  President  Reagan  that  he  is 
willing  to  stretch  out  an  amicable 
hand  to  Jerusalem. 

The  dispatch  of  tbe  envoy  and  the 
possible  Mubarak- Peres  summit  are 
seen  in  Jerusalem  as  part  of  an 
image-building  operation  for  the 
Egyptian  president,  which  need  not 
necessarily  cost  Egypt  anything  in 
the  way  of  substantive  diplomatic 
concessions,  but  which  could  stamp 
him  as  the  pacesetter  for  major 
trends  in  tbe  Arab  world. 

'  If,  as  it  has  been  reported,  the 
Egyptian  envoy  comes  to  Jerusalem 
and  airs  proposals  for  Taba  which 
Israel  will  inevitably  spurn,  such  as 
the  stationing  of  an  international 


force  in  the  zone,  Mubarak  would 
come  out  of  tbe  exercise  as  tbe 
statesman  trying  to  break  up  the 
logjam  while  Peres  would  be  blamed 
for  intransigence . 

According  to  one  view  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Mubarak  seeks  also  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  a  larger  aid  request 
to  Washington.  It  is  not  enough  that 
Israel  is  already  getting  a  bigger 
handout;  Egypt  must  prove  that  it 
deserves  reward  and  not  just  equal 
treatment. 


BANGKOK.  -  Thailand's  civilian 
government  has  moved  to  defuse  a 
political  crisis  over  the  devaluation 
of  the  baht,  assuring  the  powerful 
military  there  would  be  no  defence 
spending  cuts. 


1  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

11.11.84 

INTERBANK  SPOT  RATES: 

USS  1.261011.2620 

DM  2.944*2.9455 

Dutch  G  3.32100.3230 

Swiss  FR  2.41202.4140 

Belgian  Con  59.50159.60 

French  FR  9.0200/9.0300 

Italian  Lire  1831 .00/1 833.00 

Yen  240.80/240.90 

USS  1.008*1.0095 

per£ 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
perS 
per  SDR 

GOLD-J345.80 

FORWARD  RATES: 

Vt  SW.FRJS 

DMA 

I  moo-  1 .2602/13  2.«0«V35 

inos:  1JWJI/13  2  3614/40 

Irons  l_»J3/27  2.35IV45 

2.934*64 

2.9i-tSm3 

2.8SW55 

Supplied  by 

ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK  LTD. 

The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
TENDER  NO.  81/531/84 

1.  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  (hersinaftar  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  from  building 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  a: 

SCIENCE  STUDY  CENTRE  IN  BEERSHEBA  WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF 
PROJECT  RENEWAL 

2.  The  project  construction  Is  390  sq.m. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  tender  as  well  as  all  other  pertinent  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Sunday,  November  18, 1984  from  the  Agency,  17  Kaplan  Street, 
Tel  Aviv,  room  717  between  9.00  am. -12  noon,  against  a  non -refundable  deposit 
of  IS  20,000. 

4.  A  special  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 

certain  suspicion  that^bamir  and  the1  “»  Engineer’s  office  at  the 

Likud  ntight  be  “jealous”  of  a  Peres-m  10Q  on  Wednesday;  2B 

Mubarak  summit,  especially  since  ^raph3ab0ve> 

Shamir  during  his  10  mouths  as  pre-irs  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
mier  did  not  meet  the  Egyptian.  u  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and 
Aides  to  Peres  stressed  that  they1 “^ors  to abide  by  requirements  of the  Act 

had  00  expectation  of  an  early 

mit.  At  bestTthey  said,  such  a  meet-°p,,hek>west’0r8rty0lhef  biA 
ing  is  months  away. 


They  added  that  a  summit  is  not  to 
ji  be  seen  as  an  end  in  itself- though 

5  political  and  psychological  ramffica-  — - 

Jtions  are  obviously  significant  -  but  £<V  pyprg.cs 

2  as  a  means  to  improve  the  entire 

S  spectrum  of  the  Israel-Egypt  rela-  . 

Jtiomhip.  ioor-to-door 

9  .  courier  services  at  reasonable  prices. 

3  Tel.  03-282781 ,  fax :  03-292343. 


Notice  to  Our  Readers 

All  mihliehad  ir»  th«s  nauucnannr  nhrinn  nrirvac  in 


No  major  change  in  trend 


Thursday’s  trading  pattern  was  re¬ 
peated  yesterday,  with  bonds  rising, 
the  “  free”  shares  falling  and  banks  in 
the  “arrangement”  also  showing 
signs  of  weakness. 

The  size  of  movement,  and  the 
other  statistics  of  the  share  market 
activity,  did  not  indicate  any  major 
change  in  trend.  Yesterday’s  falls 
therefore  represent  a  continuation 
of  the  retreat  from  tbe  prices 
readied  in  the  post-package  deal 
surge  that  took  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  week. 

On  the  boDd  market,  volume 
totalled  less  than  IS1  billion,  and 
prices  were  slightly  ahead  in  almost 
all  sectors,  including  the  dollar- 
linked  bonds  that  had  been  weak  for 
most  of  last  week.  The  bond  market 
is  now  looking  a  few  days  ahead  to 
the  publication  of  the  price  index  for 
October .  due  this  Thursday . 

This  is  going  to  be  the  highest-ever 
index  for  a  single  month,  that  much 
is  well-known.  The  question  that  has 
to  be  answered  is  whether  it  will  be 
above  or  below  the  30  per  cent  mark. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  index- 
linked  bonds  something  to  focus  on. 
and  renders  the  435  reading  on  the 
general  bond  index  as  below" the  rate 
of  inflation  so  far  this  year,  including 
the  coming  October  index.  It  is  even 
lower  if  the  inflation  in  November  is 
taken  into  account. 

In  the  share  market  volume  ex¬ 
panded  to  almost  IS1.75b.  of  this 
ISI079  million  was  in  the  “arrange¬ 
ment”  share  sector,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  IS666m.  in  the  non-bank  sectors. 
The  balance  of  the  sectors  is  thus 
returning  to  its  normal  pattern, 
although  the  total  volume  is  still  well 
above  the  pre-package  levels. 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


The  bank  shares  were  either  un¬ 
changed  or  lower.  Particularly  note¬ 
worthy  were  the  large  bids  in  IDB, 
Mizrahi.  Hapoalim  and  Leumi, 
which  were,  in  every  case,  supplied 
without  any  rise  in  price.  Discount. 
Union  and  General  all  fell,  so  the 
trend  in  this  group  remains  down¬ 
ward. 

The  "‘free”  share  market  was  also 
under  pressure,  although  the 
advance/decline  rate  was  better  than 
on  Thursday,  running  at  3:4  instead 
of  1:2. 

However,  a  number  of  key  issues 
continued  to  fall  by  quite  large  mar¬ 
gins,  such  as  Tefahot  (-6.6  per  cent). 
First  International  (-10  per  cent). 
Property  and  Building  (-4  per  cent) 
and  IDB  Development  (-6  per  cent). 
These  issues  are  often  a  better  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  mood  than  the  overall 
statistics. 

Announcements:  The  long- 
delayed  and  long-awaited  results  of 
Technological  Resources  and  Build¬ 
ing  Resources  were  published 
yesterday,  complete  with  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  auditors  would  not 
express  an  opinion  on  the  financial 
results  that  they  themselves  audited. 
This  was  because  of  tbe  huge  sums 
claimed  from  the  companies  in  court 
cases  being  conducted  at  present.  If 
these  succeed,  the  companies  will  be 
unable  to  continue  their  operations. 

Technological  Resources  lost  the 


extraordinary  amount  of  152.32  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  year  to  March  31,  1984. 
Given  an  exchange  rate  of  IS  153  to 
the  dollar  at  the  end  of  March,  this 
loss  is  in  excess  of  £15  million.  In 
nominal  terms,  before  inflationary 
adjustments,  the  company  lost 
IS730m.,  all  but  wiping  out  its 
nominal  capital  of  IS735m.  In  real 
terms,  the  loss  was  far  greater,  as 
noted,  and  there  can  be"  no  doubt 
that  the  company  has  no  capital  by 
now. 

Building  Resources  reported  an 
adjusted  loss  of  IS1.173m.  or  some 
$7.5m. 

MARKET  STATISTICS 
Indices 

General  Share  index 
Non-tank  Index 
Arrangement  Index 
Industrials 
Bond  Index 

Turnovers 


532.24 

382.75 

4M.JK 

435.16 


-0.79’d 

-1.1.  in% 

-2  47n„ 
+  1.33% 


Shares 
Bonds 
Totals 
Advances 
Declines 
of  which  5%  + 
of  which  5%  - 
"Buyer*  wily" 
"Sellers  only" 


lS1745  9m 
lSQfc3.4m. 
IS 2700. 3m. 
152 
201 
37 
93 
10 
S 


Bond  market  trends 


4%  fultv-linked: 
3%  fully-linked: 
$0%  linked: 
90%  linked: 
Double  option: 
Dollar-linked: 


Rises  lo4.5% 
Rises  to  5% 
Rises  of  1.5-4" 
Rises  to  1 .5% 
Mixed  to  3% 
Falls  to  4% 


Most  Active  Shares 

Hapoalim  13695  IS297.Sm.  n.c. 
Hamizrahi  S3 20  lS174.7m.  n.c. 

Union  15120  IS142.6m.  -200 

Sharpest  Moves 

Lumirap.  12  +3  +33.3% 

Jaysourop.  120  %22  %22.5% 

Phoenix  ISO.  I  2760  +445  +19.2% 


Commercial  Banks 
(not  part  of  “arrangement  ”J 


OHHr 

6060 

30 

+3 

Maritime  1 

2727 

225 

n.c. 

Maritime  5 

715 

409 

n.c. 

Gen  non-arr 

5770 

36 

+  U 

N.  Amcr.  1 

314g 

52 

n.c. 

N.  Amcr  5 

1880 

40 

+3 

N.  Am.  op  1 

3850 

38 

n.c. 

Danoi  1 

513 

S3 

-5.0 

Damn? 

105 

— 

-5.0 

Damn  sc  1 

249 

no 

-9A 

First  1m  5 

670 

6314 

-10.0 

FIBI 

655 

843S 

n.e. 

Commercial  Banks 
(part  of  “arrangement") 

IDBr  20320  585  ilc. 

IDBBt  20600  1  -1.4 

IDBpA  133500  -  n-t 

Union  0.1  I5L20  943  -1J 

Discount  B  r  26100  10  -2.3 

Discounter  23900  317  +.1 

3030  83  n-c. 


Dis.  Ben 
Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  cn** 

Hapoalim  p 
Hapoalim  r 
Hapoalim  b 
Hap.cn  8 
GcnlA 
Gent op 8 
Gen'l  op  9 
Genlca  5 
Gen'l  cn  7 
Leumi  0.1 
Leumi  cn  9 
Leumi  cn  il 
Fin.  Trade 
Fin.  Trade  5 


8320  2100  n.c. 


8455 

3830 

25910 

13695 

13690 

52700 

35600 

89200 

35200 

26800 

1790 

8715 

12150 

3320 

12899 

6739 


630 

410 

1 

2174 

370 

2 


n.c. 

-3 

+5.0 
n.c. 
ELC. 
+  .4 


14  -1.9 
-  -3 


-22 

-3 


61  +2.0 


Mortgage  Banks 

AdanimO.l  1767 
Gen  Mort  r 
Gen  Mon  b 
Carmel  r 
Csrmcl  deb 
Bmyan 
Dev.  Mon 
Millikan  r 
Independence 
Tefahot  pr 
Tefahot  r 
Tefahot  d  1 
Tefahot  d  2 
Jayscur  l 
Jaysour  5 
Jaysour  op 
Meravr 


1345 

1345 

1579 

644 

960 

650 

1400 

899 

1880 

1550 

1655 

851 

265 

210 

120 

681 


1316 

15 

261 

6 

8 


35 

90 

40 

1 


n_c_ 

-.4 


n.c. 

a.c. 


ILC. 

-.4 

-.4 

n.c. 


79  -5.9 
3  -3  2 
202  -4.8 
70  -32J 


44 

2 


-8.4 

+1.1 


99  -6.6 
-  +  J 

427  +.1 

533  -3.6 
123  -23 
626  +223 
215  -2.0 


Financial 

Shilton  r 
Sbil  op  B 
Agric  A 
AgricC 
Leumi  Ind  r 
Leumi  Ind  b 
Ind  Dev  P 
Ind  Dev  C 
indDCC 
IndDCCT 
Ind  D  D 
Ind  D  DD 
Con  ira  cl  or 
Tourism 
Clal  L  0. 1 
ClalLtl.5 
OaJLdeb 

Insurance 

Arycbr 
Aryehop 
A.  sub  deb 


Institutions 

187  1328 
2291 

21700  5 

45301 
1058 
1075 
34000 
107120 
66051 
66051 
52356 
22721 
922 
50350 
620 
325 
3383 


-J 
-  +1.8 
5  -9.1 

60  -1.9 


370 

166 

125 

16 


n.c. 

n.c. 

Q.C. 

+10.0 

+5.0 

+3J 

-6.1 

O.C. 


584 

310 

11000 


276  -10.0 
399  n.c. 
2  DLC- 


Ararat  0.1  r 

1269 

68 

+1.6 

Ararat  0  5b 

595 

546 

—2.9 

ReinsurO-i  t 

771 

- 

— 

Rctnjur  0.5 

259 

190 

+2.0 

Hadarl 

452 

SCI 

-10.0 

HadarS 

179 

600 

-6.8 

H  reach  r 

1790 

63 

— 5J 

Phoenix.  0.1 

2760 

10 

+19.2 

Phoenix  0.5 

758 

19 

+2.7 

Hamah  1 

2600 

6 

O.C. 

Hartmh  5 

1860 

- 

- 

Hamishop 

2560 

- 

- 

Yarden  0.1 

441 

160 

-2.7 

Yarden  0.5 

186 

134 

-5.1 

Yarop2 

101 

66 

-9.0 

Menorah  1 

5470 

3 

B.C. 

MenorahS 

1150 

— 

— 

Saharr 

606 

71 

n-c. 

Secoritnr 

915 

125 

n.c. 

Zarr 

859 

50 

-1.0 

Zion  HI 

825 

24 

-3.5 

Zion  H  5 

281 

189 

-1.4 

Trade  &  Services 
Trade 

InterGam  1 
InterGam  5 
InterGam  op 
Mar  Ezra 
McirEop 
Tria  I 
Tela  5 

Clal  Trade 

Crystal  I 
RapscO.l 
RapacO.S 
Supers)]  2 
Super B 10 

Serrkgs 

Delekr 
Harel  I 
Hard  5 
Light  0.1 
Light.  OJ 
COMStoO.1 
CoWStnl 
Israel  Elec 
Bond  W  0.1 
BcmdWOJ 
BoudWop 
ConsonH  1 


590 

36 

+1.7 

185 

56 

n.c. 

64 

1360 

n.c. 

721 

132 

-10.0 

500 

177 

-115 

no  trading 
no  trading 
378  172  -10.0 


262 

6400 

1382 

3470 

1449 


35 


<■■8 


1  +9.4 
47  +8.0 
150  n.c. 
743  n.c. 


3280  128  -9.4 

2780  20  +3.4 

1350  -  +15 

2490  72  -95 

940  152  —55 

19600  -  -2d) 

9911  1  -9.9 

no  trading 

1548  147  -10.0 

760  8  -U 

410  150  -7.7 

W  W  J.C  t 


Hotels.  Toorism 


GalZoharl 
GalZc-faarS 
DanHotd  I 
DanHotcl  5 
Coral  Beach 
Kents 
Yarden  Hot 
Yarden  Hot 
Yahalom 
Yahalomop 

Computers 
Data 
Hilonl 
Hi  km  5 
Ya’ane 
Ya'ane  op 
Clal  Comp. 

Clal  Cop 
M.L.L.  I 
M.L.L.5 
M.L.L.  op 
Ma&hov 
Nikuv  I 
Nrkuv  S 
Nikuv  op 
Team  I 
Team  op 

Real  Estate, 

Gindil 

Gindi  5 

Oreo 

OrenS 

Aaorim 

AzoropE 

Eikm 

Ei  km  op 

El-Rovl 

EI-Rov5 

Amnonim 

Amiran  op 

Afr  IsrO.T 

Afrlsr  1.0 

Air  op  4 
Arj.’jm 
Araz  op 
Ariedan  I 
AiiedanS 
Ben  Yak  I 
Baranov  I 
BaranS 
Dank  ncr 
Dntcfcer  I 
DntdcerS 
Druckcrop 

DaradO.I 
DaradOS 
Da  rad  op 
H. I_B.  0.1 
H.L.B.  0.5r 
PropBldg 
Bayiide  0.1 
Bayridc  05 
ILDCr 
Ispra 
Isralom 
Isras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  op 
Clal  Real 
Lumir  ] 

Lumir  5 
Lumir 
M.T.M.  1 
Bldg.  Res. 

Bide  op 
Modul 

Mishnael 
Menrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Lcz 

Mar-Lezop 

Levinstein  I 
Levinstein  5 
Levin,  op 
Lrtsdna  1 
Lrischitz  5 
Libdhia  op 
Neot  Aviv 
AzorimPrap 
SahnrHl 
SaharHS 
Sole!  Bon. 

Sahaf  1 
SahafS 
Sahaf op 
AfarSela 
Prim 

Caesarea  I 
Caesarea  5 
Robust  1 
Ru  burst  5 
Rogovin  I 
Ragovin5 


no  trading 
no  trading 
512  80  +1.4 

301  140  n.c. 

no  trading 
640  I]  -3.2 

735  10  +S.0 

7  -2.0 
525  — S.9 
20  -125 


395 

161 

193 


449 
1210 
2000 
476 
350 
939 
459 
2032 
90 0 
600 
320 
547 
369 
260 
1222 


199 

7 


n.c. 

+J8 


22  +.4 
190  +11.8 

60  +7.0 

23  ojc. 

9  +.1 

100  +3.0 
4  ttc. 
119  —33 
20  -.4 

149  +95 
19  +2.0 
10  n.c. 
25  -1.7 


Building 

1058  16 


779 

216 

70 

339 

290 

75 

52 

235 

148 

173 

86 

2774 

2214 

670 

207 

114 

951 

450 

648 

358 

160 

118 

558 

266 

112 


42 

162 

553 

sa 

122 

450 

99 

226 

5 

150 

30 

45 

18 

200 

47 

55 

14 

54 

109 

385 

139 

160 


+13 
+  1.6 
n.c. 
-5.4 
-10.1 
-65 
+5.6 
-7.9 
-2.1 
n-e. 
-65 
-17.6 
-1.6 

-43 

+35 

+3.6 

n.c. 

n.c. 

n.c. 

nx. 

-13 

-1.8 

+23 

O.C. 


1558  b.o.l  +5.0 
562  50  -10.1 

1330  -  - 

1210 
525 
1750 
3580 
2093 
2430 
661 
549 
1926 
660 
504 


18  +35 
228  -2.6 
733  -3.9 
8  n.c. 
200  n.c. 
159  -65 
103  -5.7 
28  n.c. 
257  +.5 

13  +15 
-  n.c. 
1141  —93 

100  +2.9 
300  -2.4 
12  1726  +33.3 

285  -  -J.0 

no  trading 
no  trading 
315  10  -7.6 

475  -  -5.0 

135  1020  n.c. 

265  -33 
13  +1.0 


245 

121 


298 

1970 

1850 

1055 

337 

475 

270 

118 

90 

4483 

615 

920 

485 

1080 

312 

161 

86 

1535 

731 

182 

69 

1306 

979 

1439 

552 


10  -1.9 
930  +3 

200  n.c. 
80  -10.0 
278  -9.9 

52  -53 
51  n-c. 

53  n.c. 

50  +3.4 
21  +1.9 

42  -I0.Q 
7  +.3 

-  +12 

+.4 


Raised  op 
Agriculture 

HadarO.I 

Hadar05 

Hadarop 

Metadrin 

Hadaritn 

Pri-Or 

Shenhar 

Industrials 
Alas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Allan  op 
Gold  Fit 
OoUFr5 
Gold  op 
Du  belt  r 
Dubefcb 
SanJakoI  1 
Sanlakol  5 
Pri-Ze  1 
Pn-ZeS 
Tempo  1 
Tempos 
bdtar  1 

1 4if  ? 


74 

95  -42 
193  n.c. 
20  -.1 
65  -10.0 
17  +5.0 
60  -4.8 
1253  b.o.l  +5.0 
1260  241  +59 

1128  b.o.l  +5.6 


370 

145 

83 

4390 

481 

1040 

240 


70  -9.8 
146  +53 
-  +9.9 
22  +.9 

674  +.6 

52  -7.1 
186  -.8 


1040 

751 

114 

40 

317 


114  -2.0 

238  -9.6 

133  +4.1 

2  -3.6 

23  -.9 

87  b.o.1  *43 

95 

do  trading 
no  trading 
653  70  -33 

376  35  -16 

23  +10.0 

KB  +23 

15  -12 

•  2  -63 

5  -3 

481  +6.7 


1282 

1000 


■rttT  WjW  rtMg 


A®**  5000  20  «. 

Angel  W  n  _,00 

Shemenp  1250  54  +4 , 


Textiles  and  Clothing 


Adgar 
Adgarop 

orn 

Ofisop 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 

Baruch  op 
Alaska  I 
Alaska  5 
Eftan  I 
Eftanop 
Argaman  r 
Ala  B  1 
Ala  CO.  I 
Ala  op 
Delta  G  I 
Della  C  3 
U Spinners 

U  Spinners 

Spin  op 

Vital go  t 

VhalgoS 

Wardinon 

Ward  op 

Zikitl 

ZifcitS 

Tip  Top  I 

Tip  Top  op 

Y  lunar  I 

LodziaO.l 

Lodzia0.4 

Li  gal 

Ligatop 

MlFGIico 

Glicoop 

Maquctte  I 

Maquene  5 

Eagle  1 

EagleS 

Emek 

PolgaiO.l 

Polgat  0.4 

Polygon  r 

Pargod 

Pargodop 

Schoell. 

Rogosin 

Metals  and 
Octagon 
Octagon  op 
UrdanO.I  r 
Urdan0-5  r 
Urdanop 
Cables  r 
Hatehof  I 
Hatehof  5 
I*  Can  Co  I 
Is  .  Can  Co  5 
Morgan 
Morgan  op 
Sdora  Met  1 
Sdom  op 
ZionCabl  1 
ZionCabl  5 
Kadmani  1 
Kndmani  5 
Ncchush  0.1 
Nechush  0_5 
Arad 
Arad  op 
Pecker 
King  > 
tCingS 
Klin 
Kills 
Sheladot 
She!  op 
Lachtsh  I 
Ladiish  5 


765 

470 

211 

141 

600 

250 

75 


196  n-c. 


43  -10.2 

- 14.6 

1  -1.8 
30  -7.4 
17  +10.3 
no  trading 
no  trading 
421  66 7  +9.9 

310  239  nx. 

931  -  +.1 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
805  302  +16 

615  299  +4.6 

2 00  +3.7 
6  -1.4 
155  n.c. 
84  n.c. 
50  -l.l 
122  -4.6 


125 

TO 

35 

245 

182 

310 

ISO 

185 

80 

120 

55 
545 
177 

56 
115 
51 

579 

279 

2290 

760 

3100 

1251 

830 

2650 

970 

338 

194 

133 

814 

344 


309  +4.5 
38  -10.1 

53  +l'oii 
559  +112 
10  -33 
86  +9.9 
698  +1.8 
389  n-c. 

80  +2.7 
85  +33 
6  -5.0 
84  -5.0 
20  +4.4 
15  -8.8 


52  -7.6 
-  -4.8 

293  n.c. 

40  -10.1 
89  n.c. 


Metal  Prod  ads 


287 

202 

5650 

3360 

2720 

1500 

790 

290 

651 

487 


40  +1.4 
-  +521 
29  +1.6 
57  +33 
76  +.7 

12  -13 
19  +9.9 
63  n.c. 
419  -5.8 
110  -7.9 
no  trading 
do  trading 
462  b.o.l  +5.0 
274  73 

1090  45 

392 
238 

87  s.o.l  -4.9 
685  62  -4.2i 

250  s.o.l  -4.9: 
545  238  n-e. 

200  n.c. 
3*  -12.5 
3)  n.c. 
50  n.c. 
26 


5.0 

Q.C. 
369  -7.1 
230  -7.8 


457 

699 
1000 

459 

1627 

999 

700 
553 
391 
234 


-  +4.6 

90  n.c. 

+  .4 
649  -4.6 
310  -10.0 


700 

XL 

-2.B 

Hironop 

60 

1257 

+5.3 

340 

505 

n.c. 

Export  r 

2020 

53 

+  1.0 

462 

19 

+10.0 

Export  op 

1540 

9 

+.7 

4348 

9 

n.c. 

,  Jordan  Ex  pi 

411 

- 

-5.1 

2018 

188 

n.c. 

Jordan  op 

no  trading 

1840 

117 

+4.6 

Clal  10 

1140 

1485 

-9.9 

59500 

9 

n.c. 

Gal  50 

624 

250 

-IU.0 

6350 

17 

n.c. 

LandeeuO.l 

iwo 

53 

+  10.4 

5900 

21 

-3.6 

Landed!  0.5 

940 

100 

ILC. 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 

EIbi»3r  i 73000  11  -.3 

Elbitop  251000  3  n.c. 

Eico0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  b 
Ekx>  0.25 
ElectraO.  1 
ElcctraUJ 
Elect  ra  op 
Elron 
Aril 
Aril  op 

Gal  Elec  4570  68°  -5.S 

Spcnrix  1  428O  70  +.7 

Specuix5  2600  112  n.e. 

Spec  op  8450  4  n.c. 

Feuchtw  470  gi  -6.0 

Fcuchrw  214  962  n.c. 

Cyclone  1  877  57  -6.4 

Cydboc  5  310  23)  -2.S 

KatzAdl  350  123  a.c. 

KaizAd  5  189  15  -1-1 

T.A.T.  I  2270  36  H4.1 

T.A.T.5  929  200  n.c. 

T.A.T.  up  1639  7  n.c. 

Tedea  1001  65  +.2 

Tcdeaop  834  50  +4J 


BoDding  Materials 


445 

299 

158 


I.P.Ind. 
AOtol 
Alkolop 
A  deers  1 1 
AckcntS 
Tadir  1 
TadirS 
Barton  I 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Hamaalul  1 
Hamas!  ul  5 
Hamas  op 
Trembcsi  1 
Tram  best  5 
M.L.T.  l 
M.LT.S 
Modul  Ind. 
Wolfram  I 
Wottman5 


274 

390 

100 

910 

600 


142  n.e. 
200  -7.6 
369  +2.0 
10  n.c. 


no  trading 
no  trading 


339 

25 

-IJ 

138 

75 

-3J 

81 

73 

n.c. 

212 

541 

+5.0 

136 

150 

+7.9 

132 

30 

+3.1 

1950 

20 

-4.9 

587 

16 

-3 

242 

129 

30 

n.c. 

266 

347 

-.8 

2167 

5 

+4.8 

1005 

- 

-4.6 

Gal  Ind  I 
Gal  Ind  5 
Dexter 
Fe  trim  | 
Fertile  5 
HailaChem 
Tern  r 
Tevj  op.  4 
Lipsky 
Lipslv  up 
DcadScu  r 
Peirodiem 
Maxinu  1 
Maxima  5 
Mavimaup 
Neca  Chcm 
Sane  I 
Sano5 
Kedem 
Kcdem 
TG  L  1 
T.G.L  5 
Taya 
Fruiarom 
Taro 


prtr,  rt—n 

2237 
715 
575 
4907 
1800 
1110 
6720 
4600 
3JW 
J05 
5900 


1* 

381 

359 

13 

105 

757 

.V. 

22 

I6S 


404 

502 

320 

245 

986 

840 

710 

799 

548 

355 

169 

2W0 

3780 

1(00 


372 

s.o.l 

106 

247 

100 

3 

128 

SO 

12 

1 

50 

s.o.l 

6 

bn.l 

250 


Wood.  Paper,  Printing 

Dafron  I  gog  79 

Dafron  5  323  150 

Haman  1  495  4Q 

Human  op  393  3,} 

Yach  l  407  62 

YaetiS  •  ••'  ■  575  47 

Ash  ke  Ion  jqj  504 

^  °P  57  310 

Mplen  1672  6 

Paper  MiDs  rjoOO  1 

Scandia  1  373  b.o.l 


Scandiaop 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Ta'aJ  B  r 


321  20 

1200  20 

740  48 

1740  61 


+  1.6 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 
-6.8 
Q.C. 
n.c. 
n  c. 
+9.9 
-1.2 
-3.7 
-5.0 
+  S.0 
n-e. 
-10.9 
+  10.0 
-6.7 
n.c. 

-:!o 

+.9 

-5.0 

n.c. 

+5.0 

+4.1 


n.c. 

-1.5 

-10.0 

-6.7 

-4.9 
+.9 
n.c. 
-1.7 
+  10.0 
-3.1 
+5.1 
+.3 
+9.1 
n.c. 
+4.2 


MisceLbanroos  Industries 


Alumil  I 
Al Limit  5 

AJ limit  op 
Anthn  V 
Audio  5 
Audio  op 
Five  J 
Five  Jop 
.Zifca  I 
ZilmS 
Poliak  1 
Pdllak  5 


1510 
735 
760 
3051 
2250 
885 
860 
630 
2125  b.o.2 
1244  b.o.l 


41 

40 

39 

50 

167 

59 


-.7 

+5.0 

+3.4 

+4.7 

+.6 

+.8 


1720 

630 


IIS  -11.3 
+5.0 
+5.0 
59  — 10.1 
110  n.c. 


Companies 


Industrial  Investment 

Central  Tr  47(0  34  -6.0 

Koorp  no  trading 

Hal  Tod  889  2080  -4.6 

Clal  op  C  34]3  192  n.c. 

Tedi  Res.  no  trading 

Tech  op  notradmg 

Investment 

Unko  r 
IDB  Dev.  r 
LncobaO.I 
Inccrtuii.5 
Elgar r 
Elgar  b 
EJJem 
EJIern  b 
Amissar 
A  fit  I 
AfikS 
Gahelet 
IfCorp.  1 
IsCorp.  5 
WoHsxhi  0.  t 
WoHson  I  r 
Am  pa  r 
Hapocllnv 
Leumilnv 
Disci  nv 

Mizrahi  Inv. 

Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hiron  1 
HtrnnS 


523 

5^ 

+10.0 

:woo 

1794 

-6.0 

301 

356 

+1.0 

150 

338 

-6.3 

98* 

S& 

+8.4 

lcmo 

II 

+SJ 

1156 

404 

-10.0 

1280 

15 

n.c. 

<6*351 

4 

-4.0 

no  trading 
oo  trading 


722  54 


725 

305 

V200 

4500 

3050 

2550 

1355 

4210 

1750 

301 

2490 

968 

15S 


927  -  5.8 
258  -9.0 


-2.1 

-6.4 


Si  +7.0 

14  (LC. 

1133  -6.9 
51S  -7  j 


320 


+2.9 
-6.8 
+4.2 
+  10.0 
+6.0 


Landecoop 

MagorO.I 

MagorO.S 

Or  Inv. 0.1  . 

Ollv.B.5 

Par  Invest. 
Pima  0.1 

PamaO.5 

Ptryon 


552 

650 

260 

467 

160 

7300 

900 

325 

291 


511  +10.0 


59 

60 
73 

559 

83 

78 

2W 

s.o.l 


-1.4 

-2.6 

+4.9 

+6.7 

-1.4 

+5.9 

-9.7 

-4.9 


Research  &  Development 

Clever  Dev 
Clever  op 
GalilTeeh  1 


428  359  +10.0 

295  30  +11.3 

3U  679  +3 


OH  Exploration 
DekkExl 

Delete  Ex  $ 

ExplPu 
TctdU  1 
Teroil5 
TeroQop  1 
J.O.E.L. 

J.O.  up  1 
M.G.N.  1 
M.G.NS 

M. GJM.op 
Serimka  I 
Seuniica  5 
Setaakaop 
Fedoilr 

N.  Amcr  1 
N.  Amcr  5 
N.  Amerop 
N.  Am.  op  2 
Naphta  r 


730 

360 

1700 

479 
192 
124 
235 
160 

480 
174 

63 

340 

170 

140 

280 

219 

78 

55 

50 

90000 


101  -6.4 
101  -10.0 
70  -5.6 
72  +2.1 
89  +11.6 
250  +9.7 
632  -10.0 
219  -3.0 
254  +  5.0 
1148  n.c. 
215  -16.0 
72  n.c. 
121  -5.6 
64  -6.7 
37  -9.4 
29  n.e. 
699  -5.5 
254  +17.0 
54  -Z0 
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The  Lebanese  have  time 

THE  ARREST  of  Shi'ite  terrorist  leader  Mahmoud  Fakih  in 
Sidon  Thursday  night  was  an  undoubted  coup  for  Israel’s 
security  services.  A  leading  figure  in  the  Amai  underground, 
Fakih  had  been  sought  for  several  weeks,  and  his  arrest  was 
dearly  a  serious  blow  for  Shi'a  militants  in  the  area. 

However,  since  AmaJ  leader  Nabih  Bern  is  minister  in 
charge  of  southern  Lebanon  in  the  Beirut  government,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  would  take  his  revenge  by  causing  a 
breakup  in  the  lsrael-Lebanese  military  talks  just  started  at 
Nakoura.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  disruption  need  take 
very  long:  a  suitable  face-saving  solution  will  probably  be  found 
that  will  enable  the  talks  to  resume  fairly  quickly. 

The  same  reasons  that  brought  Israelis  and  Lebanese  to  the 
negotiating  table  at  Nakoura  in  the  first  place  will  bring  them 
back,  too. 

Israel,  for  its  part,  is  genuinely  seeking  a  way  to  leave 
Lebanon  as  soon  as  possible  without  jeopardizing  the  security 
of  the  Galilee  settlements,  while  Lebanon  would  ostensibly  like 
to  end  the  “foreign  occupation”  of  southern  Lebanon  -  and  in 
reality  is  anxious  to  prevent  Israel  from  leaving  unilaterally, 
thus  creating  the  kind  of  political  and  military  vacuum  that  all 
but  rekindled  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon  when  the  IDF  left  the 
Shouf  last  year. 

Yet  Lebanon's  ambivalence  about  the  talks  is  likely  to  cause 
it  to  attempt  to  draw  them  out  as  long  as  possible,  seizing  on 
events  such  as  last  week’s  arrests  to  deliberately  impede  the 
proceedings. 

Added  to  Lebanon's  ambivalence  is  that  of  Syria  -  the 
eminence  grise  at  the  negotiations,  whose  ultimate  approval  is 
required  for  the  effective  implementation  of  anything  agreed 
upon  at  Nakoura. 

Syria,  not  unlike  Lebanon,  is  in  no  great  hurry  to  see  Israel 
depart,  for  it  might  lose  heavily  in  the  event  of  political  chaos 
that  would  undermine  the  preeminent  position  it  has  acquired 
in  Lebanon  over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years. 

What  is  more,  the  political  prize  Syria  is  demanding  - 
Israel's  unconditional  withdrawal  from  Lebanon  -  does  not 
square  with  the  prize  Israel  is  insisting  upon:  formally  en¬ 
shrined  security  arrangements  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  So,  unless  Israel  is  prepared  to  give  way  on  this  point, 
the  Syrians  will  bide  their  time. 

That  Israel  will  willingly  play  along  with  the  Syrian-Lebanese 
delaying  tactics  for  any  great  length  of  time  may  be  doubted. 
For  Israel  does  have  an  alternative:  to  evacuate  the  western 
section  of  southern  Lebanon  unilaterally  to  a  line  close  to  the 
international  frontier,  leaving  the  IDF  free  for  once  to  retaliate 
against  terrorism,  and  to  concentrate  the  troops  in  the  east  so  as 
to  block  the  Syrians. 

Citizen  Sharon 

ARIEL  SHARON  felt  wronged  by  a  report  in  Time,  and  filed  a 
suit  for  libel  against  the  news-magazine.  The  case  is  now 
coming  to  court,  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Sharon  is  on  hand  to 
testify. 

Last  week  the  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Knesset  that,  even 
if  Mr.  Sharon  won,  the  trial  could  hurt  Israel’s  cause  in  the  U.S. 
Mr.  Sharon  may  well  disregard  such  observations.  But  Mr. 
Sharon  is  not  content  to  argue  that,  as  a  private  citizen,  he  is 
entitled  to  seek  personal  vindication,  and  that  he  must  press  on 
with  the  case,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

He  also  contends,  in  effect,  that  his  obligations  as  plaintiff  in 
New  York  take  precedence  over  his  duties  as  minister  of 
industry  and  trade  in  Jerusalem,  even  at  a  most  critical  period  in 
the  country’s  economy.  Draping  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
national  flag,  he  presents  his  own  dispute  with  Time  over  his 
role  in  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla  massacres  as  a  holy  campaign  by 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  State  of  Israel  against  a  vicious  blood 
libel  concocted  by  “one  of  the  centres  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
world.” 

There  is.  however,  no  warrant  for  any  such  identification  of 
Ariel  Sharon  with  the  Jewish  people  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
That  could  only  be  the  case  if  the  government  were  suing  and 
not  Sharon  in  his  private  capacity. 

True,  the  previous  administration,  in  which  he  served  as 
minister-without-portfolio.  allowed  Mr.  Sharon  to  undertake  a 
lecture  tour  of  the  U.S.  which  was  to  pay  his  lawyers’  fees.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  present  government  has  not  stood  in  Mr. 
Sharon's  way,  and  is  in  fact  paying  for  his.  and  his  wife’s, 
current  stay  abroad. 

But  neither  government  has  offered  any  official  sanction  to 
Mr.  Sharon's  legal  initiative. 

Mr.  Sharon  may  himself  have  sensed  that  there  is,  at  the  very 
least,  something  inappropriate  about  his  absence  from  his  job 
as  chief  price  controller  under  the  package  deal.  That  is  why  he 
is  pretending  to  be  carrying  on  departmental  work  even  while  in 
New  York,  and  to  be  in  daily  touch  with  ministry  officials.  But 
such  remote  control  management  would  be  difficult  even  in  the 
best  of  times,  and  the  present  time  is  one  of  the  worst. 

Thus  Mr.  Sharon  must  be  directly  held  to  account  for  the 
incredibly  erratic  course  of  price  controls.  This  is  denied  by 
Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim,  who  is  acting  industry  and  trade 
minister  during  Mr.  Sharon's  absence.  He  has  claimed  that  the 
principle  of  collective  responsibility  (which  Mr.  Nissim  is  yet  to 
invoke  against  his  colleague  Gideon  Patt,  who  says  publicly 
that  the  package  deal  is  a  prescription  for  catastrophe)  shields 
any  minister  from  the  imputation  of  individual  responsibility. 
But  if  this  dubious  assertion  were  accepted,  it  would  mean  that 
no  minister  could  ever  be  blamed  for  any  wrong  action  or 
default. 


“I  WAS  standing  in  front 
of  the  vending  machine  at 
Ben-Gurion  Airport," 
says  one  of  our  reporters,  “annoyed 
that  the  machine  had  taken  my 
shekels  but  had  not  provided  the 
promised  coffee,  when  a  police  offic¬ 
er  walked  in.  He  hit  the  machine  a 
sharp  blow  with  his  fist  and  gave  a 
kick  to  its  lower  panel  at  the  same 
time.  The  cup  dropped  into  the  slot 
and  promptly  began  to  fill  with  cof¬ 
fee.  Smiling,  he  walked  away  with 
the  comment,  ‘just  a  little  police 
brutality.’”  DiB'Sm 


POSTSCRIPTS 


^ONE  OF  OUR  leaders  in 
Netanya  detected  a  little 
sexual  harassment  in  the 
(post)  office  the  other  day  when  be 
overheard  the  following  exchange*. 

Woman  tourist:  “Td  like  some 
tokens  for  a  telephone  call  to  Re- 
hovot,  please.” 

Clerk:  “Well,  how  many  would 
you  like?” 

Woman:  “How  should  I  know? 
How  many  are  necessary  for  a  call  to 
Rehovot?" 

Clerk:  “Well  on  average,  a  man 
needs  two. .  .and  a  woman  about  20.” 

J.R. 


Tax  policy  in  the  dock  I DryBones 
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AU  cars  new 
Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMXR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  EQcar  Ha'atzma’ut, 
Netanya. 

TeL  053-3 1831  (day) 

053-25763  (night) 

Mnoo-ra* 


EVERY  finance  minister 
approaches  bis  position  confident  in 
the  assumption  that  there  are  at  his 
disposal  a  number  of  tools  with 
which  he  will  be  able  to  solve  our 
economic  problems.  He  attributes 
the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to 
their  incorrect  use  of  these  tools  and 
to  their  inability  to  mobilize  the 
different  sectors  of  the  economy  in  a 
cooperative  effort.  However,  it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  incumbent  to 
realize  that  he  is  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  as  those  who  proceeded  him. 
The  problem  has  been  and  still  is  the 
Treasury's  incorrect  perception  of 
the  nature  of  Israel's  economic  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  consequent  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  wrong  tools. 

What  tools  does  the  Treasury  rely 
on?  It  taxes,  it  borrows,  it  alters  the 
foreign  currency  regulations,  it  man¬ 
ipulates  subsidies,  it  tries  to  control 
the  budget,  and  finally,  it  resorts  to 
uesting  more  American  aid. 

as  we  have  witnes- 


sed  over  tbe  years,  regardless  of  how 
the  Treasury  combines  or  stresses 
this  or  that  combination  of  these 
tools,  it  has  failed  to  stop  the  infla¬ 
tion  or  halt  tbe  growth  of  the  internal 
and  external  debt. 

American  aid  is  an  example  of  a 
tool  that  no  longer  serves  its  original 
purpose.  We  have  readied  a  level  of 
indebtedness  in  which  new  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  can  only  assist  us  in' repaying 
a  small  part  of  the  old  American  aid. 
In  this  fiscal  year  Israel  must  repay 
$6  billion  in  prindpal  and  interest. 
This  sum  exceeds  Israel’s  industrial 
exports.  Even  if  America  gave  us  a 
grant  of  another  billion  dollars  it 
would  only  help  to  repay  a  small  part 
of  our  past  debt;  it  would  not,  as  in 
the  past,  help  us  .to  expand  the 
economy.  Where  American  aid  is 
concerned,  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  road. 

AT  THIS  point  the  Treasury  staff 
and  the  media  try  to  place  the  blame 
for  our  national  debt  on  the  Israeli 
consumer.  The  average  citizen  is 
accused  of  gluttonous  consumption. 
During  his  recent  trip  to  the  U.S. 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  apolo¬ 
gized  to  the  American  people  for  the 
Israeli  consumer.  Israel’s  TV  news 


ISRAELI  SOCIETY  is  used  to  inci¬ 
dents  of  violence.  Few  days  have 
passed  since  statehood  and  before  It 
in  which  there  hasn’t  been  a  violent 
incident  to  report.  Lebanon  pro¬ 
vides  only  the  most  recent 
framework. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we’ve 
become  impervious  to  such  inci¬ 
dents.  We  are  not  America  daring 
the  Vietnam  years  when  die  televi¬ 
sion  networks  provided  grisly  nightly 
entertainment;  which  was  relevant 
as  news  and  drama  but  not  of  im¬ 
mediate  impact  to  citizens.  Few  were 
the  Americans  who  sat  riveted  to 
their  screens  waiting  for  the  names 
of  the  fallen  and  wounded. 

In  Brae!  we  bear  the  need  to  fight 
and  die  with  an  immediacy  dictated 
by  the  compactness  of  society  and 
our  own  involvement  in  it.  Sooner  or 
later  the  name  of  someone  we  know 
may  appear;  and  there  are  few  in  the 
country  who  have  not  already  lost  a 
relative,  a  friend,  a  fellow-worker. 
And  so  the  reporting  of  violence  in 
Israel  is  both  part  and  parcel  of  our 
social/cultural  makeup  and  is  also  a 
major  drain  on  our  physical  and 
emotional  strength  -  individual  and 
collective. 

The  coincidence  of  three  recent 
acts  of  violence,  however,  provided 
a  sudden  and  inescapable  warning  to 
Israelis  that  our  social/cultural 
makeup  -  strained  as  it  is  -  is  at  the 
brink. 

One  incident  was  shocking  and 
sad.  An  eighth  grade  class  was  on  its 
year  outing.  Night  fell  and  the 
pranks  began.  Some  boys  emptied 
tubes  of  toothpaste  on  some  other 


RENT-A-CAR 


READERS'  LETTER 


EXECUTION 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  response  to  Yitzhak  Sha¬ 
mir's  plea  for  the  death  penalty  in 
cases  of  extreme  acts  of  brutality  by 
terrorists  against  Jews  -  it  seems  that 
Shamir  has  forgotten  the  value  of 
“hitman  life”  as  opposed  to  Jewish 
life. 

I  am  fully  in  favour  of  executing 
any  terrorist  who  would  take  the  Kfe 
of  another  -  as  long  as  that  mrhid^ 
terrorists  against  Arabs.  Is  firing  a 
rocket  into  a  bus  any  less  brutal 
than  shooting  two  innocent  victims 
tied  to  a  tree? 

Apparently  for  Shamir  it  is.  Has 
he  forgotten  that  one  of  the  reasons  a 
Jew  is  respected  is  because  he  has  the 
highest  regard  for  life  -  aS  life? 

If  this  is  forgotten.  1  suggest  Israel 
would  reap  the  “justice’*  it  sows,  for 
with  the  disintegration  of  values  will 
come  an  inability  to  distinguish  it 
from  any  other  nation  that  exists  on 
bias  and  bigotry.  Israel  will  cease  to 
be  a  beacon  of  light  and  will  become 
instead  a  harbinger  of  hate  and  rep¬ 
ression. 

BARBARA  RESNICK 

Tel  Aviv. 


SWASTIKAS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  lii  recent  weeks  shameful 
signs  representing  the  Nazi  swastika 
could  be  seen  by  ah  is  tbe  Sabbath 
Square  in  tbe  Geula  quarter,  above 
BankHapoalim. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Teddy  KoDek  mi  the  matter,  but  so 
far  nothing  has  been  done. 

I  hope  The  Jerusalem  Post  joins 
the  fight  against  extremists  who  use 
die  worst  symbols  for  their  cause. 

GILLES  LUGASSY 

Jerusalem. 


By  CHAIM  SADAN 


reported  the  number  of  videos  and 
automobiles  purchased  as  proof  of 
the  citizens’  responsibility  for  the 
foreign  deficit.  This  supposedly  con¬ 
vinced  policy  makers  and  the  public 
that  Draconian  measures  were  in 
order. 

Tbe  result  -  taxes  are  increased 
and  personal  imports  are  halted.  The 
outcome  is  a  reduction  in  personal 
freedom  but  not  a  reduction  in  infla¬ 
tion,  nor  in  our  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  debt.  Indeed  these  measures 
have  aggravated  aD  of  tbe  above. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  one-quarter  of  all 
our  imports  are  accounted  for  by 
only  one  item  -  petroleum,  an  item 
we  obtained  “free”  until  1979  when 
the  oil  fields  of  the  Suez  Gulf  were 
turned  over  to  Egypt.  Consumer 
goods  imports  including,  in  addition 
to  automobiles,  food,  beverages  and 
tobacco,  account  for  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  Israel's  imports.  All  other 
imports  are  basically  raw  materials 
for  industry  and  agriculture,  much  of 
it  for  re-export. 

By  blaming  the  consumer  the 
Treasury  makes  a  case  for  increasing 
taxes.  The  idea  behind  this  tool  is  to 
reduce  the  public's  purportedly  ex¬ 
cessive  purchasing  power  and  at 
once  reduce  the  government  deficit 
with  tbe  expected  increased  re¬ 
venue.  Here  the  Treasury  has  failed 
to  do  its  homework. 

First  of  all  the  inflation  is  not  tbe 
result  of  excessive  purchasing  pow¬ 
er;  the  public  held  its  fends  in  savings 
programmes.  Prices  are  rising  -  in 
shekel  terms  -  because  tbe  currency 
is  being  devalued.  This  is  the  result 
of  government,  not  consumer, 
spending.  The  so-called  inflation  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  maintain  the 
real  value  of  our  goods  and  services. 
(Nor  is  the  government  spending,  as 
we  shall  see,  for  the  public’s  be¬ 
nefit).  Increasing  taxes  adds  to  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  which 
accelerates  the  Inflation  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  combat.  Even  worse  is  the 
effect  of  taxes  on  our  exports. 

Taxes  increase  our  export  prices, 
reducing  oar  competitiveness  in  the 
world's  markets.  This  raises  havoc 
with  our  balance  of  payments.  At 
this  point  the  Treasury  tries  to  allevi¬ 
ate  some  of  the  taxes’  negative 


ARE 


effects  by  increasing  subsidies  . to 
exporters.  This  increases  the  inter¬ 
nal  deficit,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Geariy  the  tax  tool  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  set  aside.  Taxes  should  be 
reduced  or  eliminated.  Today  more 
than  one-third  of  the  price  of  Israeli 
goods  is  tax.  Tbe  Treasury  is  pricing 
Israeli  goods  and  services  out  of  .the 
world  markets.  , 

An  old  American  adage  says  “die 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  des¬ 
troy.”  Indeed,  in  the  U.S. ,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  now  considering  legislation 
that  will  place  a.  30  per  cent  cefling  on 
American  taxes. 

A  SECOND  grave  effect  of  our  tax 
policy  is  its  discouragement  of  fore¬ 
ign  investment  in  Israel.  Only  fore¬ 
ign  investment  can  now  expand  our 
economic  base  and  permit  us  to  earn 
the  means  to  repay  our  national 
.  debt.  Also  discouraging  to  foreign 
investment  is  the  incomprehensible 


permission  of  some.  12  government 
agencies  for  any  given  project. 

If  taxes  and  bureaucracy  were  eli¬ 
minated  Israel  would  attract  trillions 
in  equity  capital.  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  experience;  by  not  tax¬ 
ing  foreign  bank  deposits  and  cutting 
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already  attracted  $6-7  billion  in  fore¬ 
ign  bank  deposits  (Fatach)  inside  tbe 
country,  and  another  SlOb.  in  de¬ 
posits  in  Israeli  banks  abroad.  Im¬ 
agine  the  effect  of  che  same  policy  on 
our  industrial  base  if  it  were  applied 
to  investment 

Q early  the  Treasury's  present 
policies  are  counterproductive.  The 
Treasury  sees  it  as  its  task  to  “shrink 
fee  economy  down  to  size,”  to  “live 
within  our  capabilities”  when  in  feet 
it  should  be  expanding  our  capabili¬ 
ties.  Only  through  economic  expan¬ 
sion  will  we  reduce  inflation  and  our 
debts. 

Major  responsibility  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  deficits  lies  not  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  generosity  toward  the  citizen, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  but  in  the  little 
publicized  fact  that  the  government 
finances  the  numerous  corporations 
it  owns.  More  than  half  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  211  corporations  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  regular  commerce.  Their 


combined  gross  revenue  in  1983  was 
51.6  billion.  An  indication  of  their 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  their  com¬ 
bined  profit  of  only  $30  minion  be¬ 
fore  taxes.  Water,  electricity  x  trans¬ 
portation.  and  communications 
government-owned  companies  lost 
twice  as  much  as  was  earned  by  those 
companies  that  were  profitable,  and 
that  includes  all  the  defence  indus¬ 
tries. 

An  example  of  the  dangers  in 
government  ownership  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  is  seen  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector.  The  government- 
owned  export  company  Agrexco 
exported  only  $170  million  in  1983, 
about  one-fifth  of  our  agricultural 
exports  that  year.  Farmers  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  their' quota,  in  other 
words,  more  than  Agrexco 
could  sell,  were  heavfly  fined,  but 
Agrexco.  which  failed  to  market 
their  output,  was  not 

El  Al,  another  government- 
owned  company,  is  also  partially 
subsidized  by  farmers  who  are  over¬ 
charged  on  air  freight  -  a  further 


The  violence  within 


boys  and  in  an  instant  of  playful 
retribution  one  toothpaste- 
splattered  boy  socked  another:  Play 
turned  to  reality  and  disaster  A  boy 
collapsed  and  died. 

We  were  all  shocked  because  we 
all  know  tbe  general  scene,  if  not, 
thankfully,  tbe  .specific  results.  Our 
children  go  on  outings;  they  horse 
around;  they  fight;  they  make  up. 
They  do  it  as  we  did  it.  It’s  part  of 
what  being  a  child  is.  The  fighting 
releases  pent  up  natural  tension. 

But  this  violence  is  also  an  instinc¬ 
tive  reaction,  motivated  by  the  no 
less  instinctive  value  of  Yetnbutfon' 
-  the  sense  of  ‘it  isn’t  fair*  and  Tm 
going  to  teach  you  a  lesson*  we  seem 
to  be  born  with.  In  this  instance  the 
childishness  got  out  of  hand  -  not 
really  anyone's  fault  -  and  a  child  is 
gone. 

A  SECOND  INCIDENT  was  shock¬ 
ing  and  frightening.  Bus  number  23 
fins  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  proceeded 
south  past  the  Jaffa  Gate  into  the 
Valley  of  Hmnom,  and  as  it  headed 
up  toward  the  Cinematheque  and 
Hebron  Road,  it  was  hit  by  a  LAW 
rocket  The  bus  was  filled  with  Arab 
workers,  one  of  whom  was  killed 
wfafle  10  others  were  injured.  It  was  a 
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calculated  act,  deliberately  meant  to 
’teach  a  lesson1  to  Arabs  -  all  of 
them.  Two  Jews  bag  beep  pjprdered 
the  week  before  and  Arabs  had  to  be 
reminded  that  Jewish  blood  wEl  not 
go  unavenged. 

Among  the  many  frightening 
aspects  of  the.  second  incident  is, 
after  all.  that  its  motivation  is- still 
instinctive,  is  stiB  that  sense  of  re¬ 
tribution.  But  here,  of  course,  the 
perpetrator  was  an  adult,  notadrild. 
He  bad  introduced  reason  into  his 
anger  and  frustration,  and  violence 
had  become  political. 

The  third  incident  took  place  far 
away,  in  New  Delhi,  in  a  major  act  of 
political  violence.  Indira  Gandhi’s 
assassination  by  Sikh  bodyguards 
shocked  the  world.  It  was  the  second 
attempt  in  as  many  weeks  on  a  leader 
of  world  renown  -  Mrs.  Thatcher. 
This  attempt  was  successful. 

The  shock,  however,  was  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
assassins  were  members  of  a  proud, 
militant  minority  whose  leader  had 
been  killed  and  whose  holiest  shrine 
had  been  attacked  and  desecrated  by 
Gandhi's  soldiers  just  a  few  months 
ago.  It  was  the  anger  and  frustration 
of  tbe  Sikh  community  which  caused 
Gandhi's  assassination.  More  than  a 


thousand  Sikhs  have  been  killed  in 
retribution  since. 

In  India,'  retribution  -  childish, 
instinctive,  powerful  -  has  spilled 
over  into  streets,  alleyways,  homes, 
trains.  It  is  today  a  social  force  of 
such  power  that  it  will  either  pull 
India  apart  again  or  will  have  to  be 
put  down  decisively  by  the  army.  In 
either  case  thousands  may  die.  Who 
can  know  where  it  wflf  end? 

The  political  and  social  agony  of 
India  has  its  own  history  and  con¬ 
figuration.  It  is  not  a  model  to  be 
flippantly  applied  to  other  societies, 
including  our  own.  Nonetheless,  in 
India  we  can  watch  time  bombs 
exploding,  and  we  can  appreciate 
that,  as  the  metaphor  goes,  the  fuses 
were  set  long  ago. 

ISRAELI  SOCIETY  is  used  to  inci¬ 
dents  of  violence.  But  these  recent 
events  must  come  as  a  sobering  ex¬ 
perience.  It  must  remind  us  that  tbe 
urge  to  violence  is  part  of  the 
makeup  of  all  of  us.  It  must  remind 
us  too  that  there  is  always  some 
reason  for  violent  retribution  by 
someone  against  another.  It  must 
remind  ns  that  anger  and  frustration 
in  individuals  and  in  groups  will 
ultimately  explode  in  violence.  And 
it  must  -remind  us  that  once  un¬ 


inhibition  on  our  agricultural  ex-! 
ports.  * 

Geariy  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  ■ 
radical  reform  of  government  own¬ 
ership  of  commercial  enterprises. 
Here  is  where  tbe  real  subsidies  are 
to  be  found,  here  is  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  deficit  can  be  reduced  with-  - 
out  denying  services  to  the  public, 
services  well  paid  for  by  the  world’s  , 
heaviest  tax  payers. 

Sale  of  government-owned  enter-  - 
prises  would  curtail  these  subsidies, 
bring  in  badly  needed  capital  and 
hard  currency,  and  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  broad  sectors  of  our  eco¬ 
nomy.  It  is  not  the  small  consumer 
purchasing  a  video  but  the  . 
government-owned  companies  that " 
are  fuelling  tbe  inflation  and  oonCri-* 
bating  to  our  deficits. 

The  writer  served  as  economic  advisor 
to  the  U.'S.  government,  and  several  major. 
American  corporations.  In  Israel,  he- 
served  as  advisor  to  the  ministries  of- 
absorption,  education  and  health.  He  is' 
the  author  of  several  books  on  economic 
policy. 


leashed,  verbally  or  physically,  vio-; 
fence  can  only  be  controlled  by  more 
violence.  - 

Our  society  has  been  on  a  confron- 
tationary  path  for  years,  led  by  too 
many  who  have  announced  that,  in 
effect,  ’justice  is  mine,’  retribution 
is  mine.’  Groups  have  too  oftei£ 
.  gotten  their  way  by  degrading  tbe 
ways  of  others.  Our  tone  has  often 
been  shrill,  demanding,  violent. 
Hatred  and  vindictiveness  have  been 
pampered  and  encouraged.  Extrem¬ 
ism,  present  and  past,  has  been  glor¬ 
ified.  This  cannot  be  the  way.  These 
are  our.  fuses. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  already 
lost  control  and  that  we  are  now 
skidding  towards  an  abyss.  In  this 
case  there  is  tittle  to  be  done.  But  if  it 
is  not  too  lare,  then  every  husband 
and  -wife,  every  father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister, 
every  Jew  and  every  Arab  -  all  of  us 
-  had  better  take  a  very  dose  look  at 
ourselves.  We’d  better  stop  scream-' 
mg  and  pushing  and  tutting  and  start 
bang  civil  one  to  another.  We’d 
better  stop  talking  vengeance.  We’d 
better  start  thinking  about  the  other 
person,  his  needs  and  rights,  far 
more  often  than  we  do.  We’d  better 
start  accepting  and  accommodating.  • 
We’d  better  start  communicating. 
Or  else. 

The  miter  is  an  educational  coordinator 
and  teacher  at  the  WZO  Youth  and 
Hechahaz  Department. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Ever  some  making  aliya  in 
1968 1  have  devotedly  read  TheJem- 
salon  Post  daily,  finding  it  invalu¬ 
able  in  widening  my  horizons  and 
keeping  informed.  Without  trying  to 
overdramatize  though,  Martha 
Meisels  column  of  June  1  was  some- 
dung  else.  It  provided  me  with  in¬ 
formation  that  might  have  saved  my 
son’s  life  as  well  as  my  wife's  and  my 
own,  and  for  that  I  will  be  eternally 
thankful 

After  my  wife  and  son  underwent 
dozens  of  needless  hospitalizations 
in  five  well-known  hospitals  in 
Israel,  an  unnecessary  appendec¬ 
tomy  and  an  operation  on  a  sus- 
tpectcd  blocked  intestine  that  proved 
to  be  normal,  both  have  been  proven 
lactose  intolerant.  How  all  the  doc¬ 
tors  remained  on  die  wrong  track  is 
beyond  me,  but  thanks  to  Martha 
Meisels  and  The  Post  we  are  now  all 
on  a  lactose-free  (Set;  my  son’s  fever 
and  stomach  pain  attacks  have  drop- 
■  ped  off  considerably,  my  wife’s  mig* 


raises  have  disappeared  and  now, 
having  just  completed  two  weeks  of 
reserve  duty  during  which  no  milk  or 
cheese  was  available,  I  have  finally 
discovered  what  has  been  causing 
my  continual  nansea  and  dizziness  of 
the  last  two  years.  My  Kupat  HoUm 
-physician  recommended  a  biopsy 
but  what  was  bothering  me  was 
amply  lactose  intolerance. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  our 
population  suffers  from  lactose  in¬ 
tolerance,  and  I  wonder  how  many 
people  remain  unaware  of  their  pre¬ 
dicament  and  are  diagnosed  wrong- 

*y- 

Thanks  to  Martha  Meisels  we  axe 
able  at  last  to  lead  a  normal  and 
healthy  life  without  anxiety,  hospit¬ 
als  and  wrong  medicines-  I  hope 
more  can  be  written  m  77u?  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  about  allergies  and  diet¬ 
ary  deficiencies  as  a  service  to  fee  ’ 
people  of  Israel.  Much  badly  needed 
space  in  the  hospitals  can  be  saved, 
as  well  as  lives  and  money. 

Jerusalem.  DE1WI5  LIPKIN ' 


DEFINING  FASCISM 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sr,  -  In  his  article  “Stopping 
Kahane”  of  October  31 ,  Labour  MK 
Shevah  Weiss  states:  “There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  Meir  Kahane 
is  a  fascist.”  He  does  not  prove  his 
statement. 

May  I  quote  from  the  “Language” 
column  by  William  Safire  in  the 
International  Herald  Tribune  of 
October  29?  It  reads,  “  ‘Fascist’,  re¬ 
ported  the  Associated  Press  from 
London,  joined  the  lkt  of  words  that 
members  may  not  call  each  other  in 
the  House  of  Commons.”’ 

1  am  not  naive  enough  to  think 
that  Weiss  would  pay  any  attention 

to  what  they  say  in  the  UK.  After  all, 

he  teaches  political  science  at  Haifa 
and  not  London  University:  Bat 
wouldn’t  it  be  right  if  in  your  paper 
you  tty  to  explain  what  he  and  many 
other  authors  who  attack  Kahane 
and  other  personalities  mean  by  the 
term  “fascist”? 

E.  MAIDANIK 

Jerusalem. 
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Staying  at  an  Arad  hotel  offers  the  advantage  of  reasonable  rates,  daily  visits  to  the  Bead  Sea 
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Hailed  as  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  war  novels  of  all  time,! 
THE  GREAT  MADNESS  is  an 
eye-witness  account  of  World 
War  I.  Author  Hameiri  was  a 
legendary  writer  of  pre-J 
Independence  Palestine  who; 
in  describing  his  experiences' 
in  that  war,  created  a  master-' 
piece  that  is  compared  to  "All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front " 
and  is  reminiscent  of  "Catch-. 
22."  THE  GREAT  MADNESS 
is  a  classic  anti-war  story,  with 
a  message  of  defiant  faith  in 
mankind:  Published  by  Or-Ron- 
Publishing  House,  softcover, 
^  Jpage^PWCEt  IS  4950.' 
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